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CHAPTER I. 
A FAIR YOUNG BRIDE. 
Up, up, fair bride! and call 
Thy stars from out their several boxes; take 
Thy rubies, Spee and diamonds forth, and make 
‘hy: elf a constellation of them all. 
—Donnz. 
Oh happy youth! 
For whom thy fates reserved so fair a bride. 
—DryveEn. 


A YELLow September sun shone Foldently 
upon the metropolis, and heralded with ever 
seeming promise of brightness and joy the wed- 
ding ray vf one of Fifth avenue’s fairest 
es. 
In St. Thomas’s, palms and pines, and cac- 


tuses spiked with great starry blossoms, and all 
the verdure and bloom ofa tropic forest, lined 
nave and chancel; and altar and desk, and font 
and organ were hung with vines and daint; 
buds. The splendid, building was filled: wit' 
ravishing odors and sweet music, and crowded 
to its utmost capacity with a brilliant and 
fashionable assemblage; while a few blocks 
away, amid a group of stylish, langhing bride- 
maids, stood the bride, Jessaline Wallingford, 
the bonniest of all the blithesome coterie. 

She was a petite girl, with a warm white and 
peach complexion and nut-brown hair and se- 
ductive, dark-fringed eyes. Her features were 
delicate and pretty, her nose just enough re- 
troussé to give a coquettish expression to ler 
face, her mouth small, red, mobile, her chin ex- 

ressive of the firmness in which her sensitive 
ips seemed something lacking; all in all, it was 
an oval face full of subtly combined charms, 
and revealing intellect and feeling, and only 
lacking womanliness. For Jessaline Walling- 
ford’s life bad been so brilliant and thornless 
she had not yet outlived her girlhood; but, this 
halmy, sun-bright September day stood decked 
for her bridal as fair, and fresh, and careless a 
child-bride as ever delighted the heart of an-en- 
raptured bridegroom, 

“There! Jessaline! “You are quite ready, ex- 
cept your gloves! Isn’tshe lovely, Margaret?” 


“Yes, very, very lovely,” replied, Miss Clar- 
endon, the first bridemaid, seriously, .‘‘ Mau- 
rice will be so proud of you, dear Jessaline!” 
she added, in, a whisper, as she pressed a fer- 
vent kiss upon the bride’s white brow where a 
soft fringe of bonny brown hair fell in dainty 
waves. 

Jessaline colored bewitchingly, and her face 
was yet aglow when her maid came quietly to 
her side with the message: 

“Mr. Baron and Mr. Shannon are in the li- 
brary and wish to know if they may speak with 
you a moment!” 

*‘Mr, Shannon here!) And my father has not 
yet come?” 

‘No, Miss Jessaline,” 

The bride glanced anxiously at the costly or- 
molu clock. 

“Twelve o'clock!” she exclaimed, her tone 
full of dismay. ‘‘ We ought.to be at the church 
this moment! I am afraid Maurice is dread- 
fully put out!” 

‘*Oh, no, dear,” said Miss Clarendon, reas- 
suringly. ‘‘If you should arrive at the church 
half an hour.or so late it would, be nothing 
very dreadful. Brides, you know, are never 
expected to be on time. And Mr. Wallingford 
must certainly be here at any moment, now. 
Probably some little delay has happened to the 
trai 
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“In which case Mr. Wallingford would not 
have failed to telegraph,” said the clear, rich 
voice of a new-comer—a lady of magnificent 
presence and older than any of the bridal 
group, though still in all the glow-and bloom of 
youthful womanhood and oriental beauty. 

“Surely not,” cried Margaret, dissentingly, 
“if from minute to minute he expected the 
train tomove on. Wecan all recall some such 
er experience.” 

““You do not think, Miss Rosslyn, that any- 
thing serious has happened?” questioned Jessa- 
line, uneasily. 

“‘Oh, no!” responded the lady, quickly. ‘‘ But 
for your father to go away at all, at such a 
time, was so very remarkable that it makes 
this dilemma move than ordinarily pepiexig- 
Do you not think it would be well to go im- 
mediately to the church and trust that he will 
have arrived by the time you return?” 

“No! No! [cannot do that!” 

“Come down to Maurice, and see what he 
says, dear,” urged Margaret, putting her firm, 
cool hand upon her friend’s little flutterirg 
one. 

The bridegroom-elect—a dark, handsome 
young fellow—was impatiently pacing the floor 
of the library; but, as the door opened, he stood 

uite still and cast a glance of familiar, admir- 
ppc upon Miss Clarendon’s regal figure 
and pure Saxon beauty. 

“*Our ‘rare, pale Margaret,’ always,” he said, 
gently, and then turned rapturously to his fian- 
cée without noticing the warm wave of red 
that he had called to the whiteness of the bride- 
maid’s face and throat. 

“Sweet, sweet Jessaline]) What have they 
been doing, to make you so bewilderingly love- 
ly? Dare I touch so radiant a vision?” 

‘* No, indeed, you must not touch me!” laugh- 
ed the little bride, putting out ber hands, to 
jew tn at a distance. ‘‘ You may only look at 
me 


“Oh! I may do that! What saintly conde- 
scension!” and he walked admiringly around 
her, pretending to survey most critically ever 
item of her lace and satin robe, her costly vail, 
her milk-white pearls, her trailing garlands of 
roses and clematis and orange blows, her dainty 
sandals. 

“ WillI do?” after a minute. 

“Will you do? You are angelic! Marga- 
ret, you need not say me nay—Mr. Baron, pray 
excuse me—but I must kiss her!* touching his 
mouth to Jessaline’s red lips, 

Mr. Baron came forward in a nervous, un- 
jae sort of way, looking impatient of such 

ing. 

“ Its getting late, Miss Wallingford,” he said, 
in a dry, business-like way. 

ine’s eyes had been alight, her cheeks 
deliciously crimsoned; but she turned from her 
lover toward her father’s confidential clerk, 
with the passion bloom fading rapidly from her 
face. He was a person of about five-and-thirty ; 
though his tall, slim figure—slightly stooping at 
the shoulders—and thin, pallid face gave one 
the impression of his being much older. Adam 
Baron was not a handsome, scarcely a well- 
looking man; and yet he certainly was far from 
being an actually ugly one. His was no ordina 
face; strongly marked in all its features—his 
high and intensely white brow, and perfectly 
Grecian nose were its best ones. His cheeks 
were thin, his expression careworn; his mouth 
was large, with thin, sarcastic lips; his clearly 
defined chin betrayed dogged perseverance, as 
surely as the little vertical lines between his 
eyebrows revealed the natural quickness and ir- 
tability of his temper; his eyes were large, 
, well-lashed and browed, steady and eels ; 
thin, ash-brown hair he wore a trifle longer 
than was fashionable, which detracted from the 
stylishness of his appearance, though he dressed 
well, and with taste, while his restless, irreso- 
lute manner, which was merely a nervous ec- 
centricity of a man who was decided in his 
views, strong in his passions, violent in his likes 
and dislikes, aud possessed of marvelous will- 
power, rendered him, upon first acquaintance, 


somewhat un ing. 

Jessaline Wallinzford fia not like him. 

“Well?” she replied, stiffly. 

The gentleman only transferred his glance to 
the face of the bridegroom, and waited for 
Maurice to 

“ Jessaline,” her lover commenced, paying 
little heed to Adam Baron’s cold, steady gaze. 
“tit is getting late.’ Do you not think we had 
better go to the church without further delay? 
Mr. Wallingford will surely be here in time for 
the ap # 

“Ob urice! IT cannot do that! Who sug- 
gested it?” witha half-angry, questioning glance 
at the tall, pale man who stood near them. 

Mr. Baron answered the thought with a shad- 
owy, sarcastic smile that set Jessaline’s veins to 
throbbing meenely- 

‘‘When your father was called away, he told 
Mr. Baron to see that everything went on pre- 
cisely asif he were at home,” explained Mau- 


rice. 

‘* Yes, but he expected to be at home himself 
in time for the ceremony! the express was due 
at eleven-twenty !” 

“Butit has met with some delay, He will 


certainly get here by the time we return from 
church.” 

‘* But suppose he should not!” persisted Jessa- 
line, looking white and miserable. ‘‘ How 
dreadful it would be! And—perhaps some ac- 
cident has happened to papa! Oh, 
sure of it; or we should have heard from him 
by this time!” and the tears gathered on her 
long lashes and rolled slowly down her pale 


‘ace. 
“ Jessaline, Caring! Don’t feel that way!” 
lead Maurice, greatly distressed at sight of her 
8; while the elder gentleman walked the 
floor with strange vivid flushes coming and go- 
ing on his thin fair face. 
ut no one noticed Mr. Baron, and Miss Clar- 
endon set herself to reassuring Maurice, and 
comforting her friend who was now indulging 
in some very real sobs. 

“‘Jessaline, cherie, not another tear!” she 
commanded, brightly. ‘‘Do you wish to break 
your bridemaids’ hearts? And see how woebe- 
gone you are making Maurice! Youaresimply 
nervous. Why should you feel any alarm 
cause your father isa half-hour late? At any 
other time you would not givea second thought 
to such a trifling delay. Come, dear, make up 
your mind to start for the church! Really, it 
is the most sensible course to pursue.” 

But the young girl only turned vehemently 
to her lover. 

‘*Oh, Maurice! Maurice!” clinging to his arm 
in the most excited and irrational manner; “‘I 
am sure something dreadful is going to ee 
tous! That we are fated!” en, with all a 
woman’s dread of a fauw pas at such a time— 
“What must the guests think?’ 

‘Only that you are spending an extra length 
of time before your mirror,” responded : 
Shannon, with assumed gayety and an attempt 
to laugh away her superstitious fears. “ y 
dearest, will you not do as Margaret suggests! 
Why imagine the coming of any dreadful fate? 
This is our wedding-day and we will be married 
let what will Eppes Nid 

‘You are cruel to say that!” cried the young 
heiress, growing momently more unreasonable. 
“Tt is not your father who is away!” 

“No; I wish it was, dear, for your sake! 
But since we eannot alter matters, and every 
minute lost now only embarrasses us the more, 
will you not ery, to the carriages and go with 
me to the church?” 

“But there is no one to give me away, if I 
go!” announced Miss Wallingford, in fresh de- 
spair. 

“Why not Mr. Baron?” 

‘“* Me give Miss Wallingford away? Oh, no!” 
the gentleman exclaimed, quickly and. coldly, 
with a painful color dyeing his face to the roots 
of his ipht hair; and Jessaline looked her dis- 
sent as plainly. 

Maurice saw instantly that he had made a 
mistake. Jessaline did not care to have a ser- 
vitor from her father’s office acting Mr. Wal- 
lingford’s one before the fashionable assem- 
blage who had thronged St. Thomas’s to see her 
married; and Adam Baron’s swift, passionate 
color had shown how unpleasantly conscious of 
this ne wee As another venture, Mr. Shannon 
su ~ 

* Miss Rosslyn.” 

“No, oh, no!” cried the bride, relentlessly, 
and Miss Clarendon was forced to come to the 
rescue. 

“My father shall give you away, Jessaline, 
Now, Maurice, hurry, and — to Mr. Stam- 
ford; he will call father. me, Jessaline, we 
will be ready ina second. We need not go u 
again. Mr. Baron, will you ring for Miss Wal- 
lingford’s maid?” 

“Certainly; and, if Miss Wallingford wishes 
I will drive to the dep6t and make inquiries 
about the express and, perhaps, meet her at the 
church door with reassuring news.”? Though he 
looked coldly at Jessaline, he waited, nervously, 
to be answered. 

‘Oh! I wish you would! How stupid of no 
one else to think of doing that! Yes, go, Mr. 
Baron—do not waste an instant!” 

Mr. Baron waited, impatiently, to be let out 
of the room; for at the door of the library 
Maurice had caught his love in his arms for one 
last, reassuring embrace. 

“Margaret is a good angel!” he exclaimed, 
with a grateful look at their friend, ‘‘In a few 
minutes more everything will be all right—for 
you will be—my wife, my own!” 

Sine wie een as! too late! The fate- 
ful peal of a be! rung renee the hall— 

** A telegram—for Miss Walli 

Miss Rosslyn had met the servant and brought 
it toward the group gathered at the library 
door. Adam Baron dashed forward and seized 
the yellow envelope. 

“Ttis mine! Itis for me!” exclaimed Jessa- 
line, imperiously, her young voice ringing out 
a and quivering, her breath coming in ex- 
c a 

The gentleman yielded it to her, but his face 
was feverish, his usually steady, cool eyes held 
an entreating glance. 

The girl arnold the paper with a faint, 
flickering smile. 

“Open iffor me,” she said. 

The gentleman’s slim, unsteady fingers tore 


am almost 


open the wrapper and, an instant later, 

one of the group clustered about the blossom- 
hung door, every one of the daintily-robed 
maidens trooping down the flower-banked stair- 
way, knew that some terrible blow had fallen 
upon the young mistress of this magnificent 
home; that Mr. Baron’s ashy face was full of 
pity and_ horror for this lovely girl as 
qpong them in all her bridal raiment a 

uty. 

Jessaline knew it, too, and put out her hands 
mutely, as if appealing to Heaven for strength. 
Her lover gathered her in his arms, frightened 
at her white face, her livid lips, her stony Wa 

‘* Tell me—what has rer to my father?” 
she asked, in a voice that had scarcely an echo 
of her own musical tones in it. 

There was no shielding her from this terrible 
calamity, and Baron bd the paper inher hands. 
She and Maurice read it together. Oh, the ut- 
ter fatefulness—to them—of those few terse 
sentences! They could not even surmise how 
strangely the hand of fate had fallen upon their 
young love and happiness, as their eyes ran 
along the words: 

“Your father is di a teed Cragston. Come to him 
by next train to Grenham if you would see li 

ive. Joun Douauas, M.D.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE STRANGER, 

She does not know me, her long-lost lover, 

For my beard’s so long and my skin so brown, 
That I well might pass myself for another, 
So I lifted my voice and I spoke aloud: 
“Annette, my darling! Annette Macleod!’’ 
She started, she stopped, she turned, amazed, 

She stood all wonder with her eyes wild-wide, 

Then turned in terror down the dark wayside, 
And cried as she fled, ‘‘The man is crazed, 

And calls the maiden name of my mother!” 


NeEstLinG behind the chain of green hills that 
shut it off from the ocean, the little village of 
Cragston still had a marine outlook over the 
bay that bounded it upon the north. And 
a charming outlook it was; and a charming 

icture Cragston made on a sunny summer day 
to the eyes of travelers iy grape ing it across 
the isthmus that connected it with the outer 
world and the civilization of iron rails and 
steaming engines. And so thought a bronzed- 
faced man who sat well back in the mail-stage 
that was leisurely making its way toward that 
place one June afternoon. 

“Well, sir, that’s Cragston. What do you 
think on’t?’ drawled the driver, pointing out 
the hamlet with the butt of his whip, and ad- 
dressing himself to the taciturn stranger. 

“Tt is beautiful from here,” answered the 
traveler, laconically. \ 

‘Yes; that’s what most folks says when they 
gets this look at it,” pursued the m man, 
who had grown w of the long silence and 
was bent upon finding out someth 8 regarding 


his passenger, ‘‘I take it you hain’t been here 
afore 

“ Once. ” 

‘*Ah! Yachtin’, mebbe? It’s gittin’to be a 
great place for yachtsmen.” 


The traveler started; whether at the question 
= re again roused to speech it was hard 

tell. 

“Ttis many years since I was here.” 

“Yes? You'll see some improvement, then; 
we've been a-puttin’ up a town-hall, and a new 
sap aeeee and the pier’s been built over, 
an _— 

“ Are there any hotels?” asked the stranger, 
cutting short this list of innovations. ‘There 
used to be a Cragston House, I think.” 

“Yes; but that ain’t been Cee this good 
while. Uncle Nathan Gay’s dead, and Aunt 

Ann’s got one foot in the grave, and the 
house is mostly shut. up, sei the old lady 
lives on there inafewrooms. But, there’s the 
Bay. View. Most folks goes there.” 

“You may drive me to the Bay View, then,” 
announced the traveler, concisely. 

Accordingly, at the old-fashioned house hon- 
ored with thai Map -sonnding: seer ion the 
stranger was set down; an ence, toward 
nightfall, having washed away the stains of 


travel, and refreshed the inner man, he strolled 
3 the village street. Striking a road that left 
the hamlet behind and bordered the hillsides for 


some miles, he walked briskly along it, past 
many a thrifty farm, until he came to a | 

old house of stone; the only one of its kind in 
the village. Just beyond this place, which he 
regarded with eager, curious eyes, he paused to 
rest, leaning idly against a mossy stone wall. 

“T wonder if ‘all men do not make fools of 
themselves twice in their lives?’ he muttered; 
‘Cand if I came here for any other reason than 
to prove myself a worse idiot in Rage 
than I did in my youth? But if t was a 
child—a boy—” 

Just at that momenta little ladcame running 
along the grassy-edged highway. The geptle- 
man drew himself up eagerly, as if suddenly 
confronted with the reality of his dreams. 

“Hello, my young man! Will you tell me 
your name?’ 

The boy stood still, burying his little brown 
feet in the dust of the road. 

‘‘Herbert Mallory,” he answered, promptly. 
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‘*Oh!” The stranger’s face lost something of 
Its animation. ‘‘ And how old are you?” 

“ Bleven next: month ;” with conscious pride 
in his rapid advance toward manhood. 

“Oh! of course! What could I have been 
thinking of? You are only eleven and he— 
Well, do you know who lives in that stone 
farm-house yonder?’ 

“Yes, we do.” 1 : 

“Not a family named Durand, or a lady 
called Mrs. Dunstan?” 

‘*No, I don’t know nothing about any Du- 
rands ”—with noble disregard of grammar; 
‘but a Mis’ Dunstan lives down in the village, 
near the parsonage.” 

“A Mrs. Dunstan? You are sure?” 

“Well,” remarked the lad, contemplatively, 
“she hain’t got no husband, but she’s got an 
awful pretty daughter.” 

““Oh!—a daughter! And you think her pret- 
ty? Perhaps you are prejudiced, young man?” 

“‘NoI ain’t! Dve heard lots of people say 
she’s the prettiest girl in Cragston. I know, 
ix it makes my sister Bella ravin’ mad to hear 
it. 

The stranger could not resist a smile. 

“Thank you,” he said; ‘‘I must see this Miss 
Dunstan for myself; and here’s a quarter for 
you if_you'll tell me of any shorter way back 

the Bay View Hotel than along this road.” 

The youth stretched out his hand for the shin- 
ing silver. 

‘You'll come to a! lane just back there a 

spell and that'll take you to the shore; it ain’t 
much of a walk along the shore to the Bay 
View.” 
Down through the lane, past sweet-scented 
clover-fields and ranks of waving grain, the 
a, made his way; to find a woman lean- 
ing idly against a near rock—at sight of whom 
he stood suddenly motionless, with a strange 
pallor spreading over his bronzed face. 

His presence had not been discovered, though 
he stood scarcely an arm’s length away, scan- 
ning the mea iran 3 with sad eyes. His 
thoughts might well have framed themselves 
into the words of the ‘‘ Arizonian”: 


“ Time that defaces us, places, and replaces us, 
And trenches the faces as in furrows for tears, 
Has traced here no in all these years. 

’Tis the hair of gold that I vexed of old, 
marvelous flowing flower of hair, 

And the same dark ats in their sweet surprise 

That I have kissed till the head. swam round, 

And the delicate curve of the dimpled chin, 

And the a orgs a and the pearls within 

Are the same, the same, but so young, so fairl!” 


And almost without volition, he muttered: 

“ Janet Durand!” 

The girl, startled, turned quickly, and drew 
herself up pet eid at sight of a stranger. 

“Did you address me, sir?” 

“Hardly. I spoke your mother’s name, I 
knew her once. Youare strangely like her. I 
shall do myself the pleasure of calling on her 
this evening. Will you tell herso—thatan old, 
dear friend will ?” and he lifted his hat 
courteously, and walked away, leaving the girl 
to hasten home with her odd message, 

‘ A stranger—-an old friend tosee me, Edithe?” 
questioned Mrs. Dunstan, in rise. ‘‘ Are 
Fou sure you understood him aright? Can you 

lescribe him?” 

“Very sure, mamma; I’ve told you exactly 
what hesaid. He had a slightly weary and dis- 
satisfied look, but he wasa handsome, grave, 
portly man, with dark hair and mustache, ani 
occasional lines of gray in them; and eyes like 
night and as brilliant as stars.” 

‘How old.a man, Edithe?” 

The invalid sat in the thickest shadows of the 
room, so that her daughter could not see how 
eagerly she put this question. 

I should think about forty-five, mamma.” 

Mrs. Dunstan lay back in her chair, again, 
her thin hands clasped tightly across her heart, 
as if to still its rapid throbbing. Could it be 
that, after all these years, one man she knew 
had come back to torment her?—that he had 
dared to come? At least, Edithe must not meet 
him again, must not learn who it was that had 
spoken to her that day—must never, never 
know. And that n ity nerved the mother 
tos and action. 

“My dear, if—if the fe is coming, he 
will be here soon, now, and I should like to meet 
him alone. Will you light the lamp, and take 
this book to the parsonage, and leave me—” 

“ Alone, mamma! Are you sure—” 

“T am sure that I wish to be obeyed, un 
tioningly, Edithe! Am I often unreasonable in 
my, demands?” 

‘Not often, mamma, though I must say I 
think you so to-night;” retorted the girl, as she 
passed out of the room »to the fra t gloom 
of the little flower-full dooryard. At the gate 
she encountered a dark figure—she knew it, in- 
i and as swiftly the stranger recognized 
er 


‘Miss Dunstan!” He rather breathed the 
words than spoke them, and the girl could see 
that his eyes were fastened upon her face in an 

r, passionate “Ts your mother in?” 

She is, sir, and expecting yon !” and Edithe 
ushed 0) the gate, and bowed, and went 
Kee way, but co that the stranger’s bril- 


sentences with wrathful fires 


liant eyes were following her through the sum- 
mer darkness, eloquent with a meaning that 
thrilled her to the soul, half with tenderness, 
half with pity. Who was this man? Some old- 
time admirer of her mother’s who saw in the 
daughter the mirrored 6 of his youthful 
love! Edithe inclined to think so, and, believing 
is, pitied him the more, knowing how hope- 
lessly he must have wasted his devotion upon 
the woman who had never had a thought for 
other man than the husband of her girlhood. 

The stranger turned lingeringly from the 
gate and made his way to the open door of the 
cottage and into the little or where Janet 
Dunstan awaited him. And there, just a little 
to'one side of the round center-table, with its 
softly-glowing aah she sat—a white-faced wo- 
man, with wasted, joodless hands wrun tight- 
ly together across her lap, thin lips slightly 
partied over her gleaming teeth in a scornful 
smile, and great dark eyes dilated with 
sionate hatred. He st 
her, intently. 

‘*So I have nothing to hope for, Janet?’ 

*¢* Nothing to hope for?” the woman echoed, 
breathing the words with a suppressed vehe- 
mence that shook herslender figure. ‘ Nothing 
to hope for! "What had you to hope for except 
to add insult to injury, by forcing me to look 
once more upon a face that I hate and to endure 
once more a presence I loathe?” 

“My God!” the man said, huskily, ‘have I 
come back here for this?” 

‘How daréd you come at all, you, who have 
robbed me of nearly all that makes life worth 
the living?” 

‘‘ Janet, whatever your life has been you have 
made it!” he answered, with rep passion. 
“True I committed many a youthful sin—God 
knows I have sincerely repented them, and have 
endured bitter enough punishment—but not 
one of them need have come between us. Hush! 
I will be heard! For once we will have the 
truth! If Thad come back to lay at your feet 
the wealth for which you sold yourself in your 

outh, would not your ambitious nature be 
mpted? Then, if I tell oe that Tam at least 
able to do well by your ¢ 
me care for her? 

“My child!) You mock me! ‘Where is my 
child—my boy? Tell me that?” half arising in 
her chair asshe uttered the passionate, broken 
burning in her 
eyes. r 

“Your child!—your boy!” The stranger 
staggered against the door from which he had 
but slightly advanced. “As there is a God 
above us, Janet, I was not sure you had a child 
until to-day ” 

“Villain!” came hissing through Mrs. Dun- 
stan’s teeth. ‘‘Itisfalse! Youknowit! You, 
who stole my baby darling from me, my boy, 
Edithe’s twin-brother!” 

The man sprung across the room and looked 
steadily down into the flushed, frenzied face. 

“Janet, this is the truth!—I have never even 
heard of the boy—nor of the girl, until within 
the last four hours! I swear it, before our 
Maker!” 

The woman stared up at him in stupefied 
amazement. She could not fail to believe him, 
she failed equally to comprehend the full mean- 
ing of his denial. 

id dems bs poy, ne hve is the let- 
ter!”’s a hushed, doubting way. 

“What letter?” 4 

She arose and crossed the room, slowly, un- 
locked a desk and brought back a yellow, faded 
envelope and put it'in his hands. 

“New York,” he said, re; ing the post 
mark. ‘Ihave not been in New York since I 
went away to make a home for you, until I 
came back this spring. And this—isa clever 
forgery! Janet, what does it mean? 
enemy had you or your ben 8 

“T don’t know. None, unless—your—unless 
Rahel!” 

“Rahel? Poor child! When Rabel heard of 

you she laid down the burden of her blighted 

e. Don’t do her ter injustice than she 
has already received at the hands of you and 
yours; for—would Se know who was the fa- 
ther of her child? The father of the innocent 
baby whose well-being stood between our hap- 
piness? He was your—” , 

Mrs. Dunstan held upa thin entreating hand. 

“Don’t say it—I know—now!” and her head 
droo upon her interlaced fingers. 

“No—I will not say it. For the sake of the 
child I will not say it. Remember, I have men- 
tioned no name. The child shall never know 
its parentage if I can help it, and no blight of 
the sinful past shall fall upon its life if I can 
avoid it.” 

Mrs. Dunstan raised a white worn face. Hor- 
rors had thickened about her this night; and in 
the midst of them, like an ne angel, had 
srhen with hanghty words aud. sparing oyes 
when wii ughty words an ing eyes 
she had refused to sit or stand beside a certain 
little outcast who had come to the village 
school—Rahel Janson, the child of'a French 
fisherman and an Indian girl. Her father had 
upheld his daughter, and the action of Janet 
Durand had i 


a@ moment re; ing 


influenced all the school; and the 


little half-breed soon disappeared from the so- 


id, will you not let | 


ciety where she was held of such inferior castc. 
Tru Wy that night, Rahel was avenged. 

“Well, keep your secret, if you will, and now 
I psi, Be you to go.” 

*“You are implacable to the last! But I 
should like to hear the particulars of the disa 
hey of your infant son before I go—and— 

should like to know—your daughter.” 

“Edithe? Never! e is my one only trea- 
sure—I will keep her all my own to the last. 
Of he she knows nothing. Indeed, of all my 
past she is ignorant. She cherishes the memory 
of a father who died before she unclosed her lit- 
tle eyes od the world, and she is a Bod 1 
to me, and I will not have her aroused from her 
girlish dreamings!” 

“Tell me then what I desire to know. Your 
wishes regarding Edithe I must respect, at pre- 
sent. But, Janet,” he added, a little later, at 
parting, “if the day ever comes when I can 

iscover and give you back your son, or help 
him to be such a man as his mother might have 
regarded with fond pride, I shall seek also to 
M4 the regard of the lovely girl I saw to- 
night. 

“That day will never come!” retorted Mra. 
Dunstan, with bitter force. 

“*T don’t know to which day you refer, but 1 
hope that both will come! Until then, Janet, 
good-by.” 


CHAPTER II, 
THE INTERRUPTED WEDDING. 
“ Our wedding cheer to a sad fun'ral feast, 


Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change, 
Our brida) flowers serve for a buried corse." 


One, two, three quarter-hours had 
since the time set for the wedding ceremony 
between Jessaline Wallingford and Maurice 
Shannon; and the fashionable throng crowd- 
ing St. Thomas’s laughed, and whispered, and 
wondered at the delay, and turned expect- 
ant eyes to the door with every fresh rustle of 
silken robe or sound of whirling wheel. The 
organ broke ever and anon into a flood of jubi- 
lant music, thrilling the audience with fresh an- 
ticipation; and as often and as suddenly the 
canorous sounds Rev’ way to the soft murmurs 
that were most like rippling, limpid brooklets 
and happy insects humming in the cups of sum- 
mer flowers, and sleepy birds twittering good- 
night love-songs to their pretty mates. 

ut suddenly the flying feet of horses sound- 
ed along the avenue, and a carriage driven in 
hot haste, we 9 at the church, The ushers 
hurried into the vestibule, the music quickened, 
the stately clergyman stood surpliced and book 
in hand at the vestry door. But no bevy of ra- 
diant maidens, no blushing, beauteous bride 
came fluttering up the aisle; only a thin, round- 
shouldered man, whose grave, pale face and 
nervous manner vaguely revealed the message 
he brought. And then, a minute later, when 
Adam Baron had appken with the’ cler; an, 
and Dr. Latham had announced that there 
would be no wedding in St, Thomas’s that day, 
what a hum there was of low, well-bred, bu’ 
curious voices! 

So Mr. Wallingford, the rich, handsome, et 

rous merchant was no . And the bride— 

he pretty, motherless ittle bride—how would 

she the blow that had fallen with such aw- 
ful suddenness upon her hitherto rose-flushed 
life?’ And dashing Maurice Shannont—would 
the heiress to Eustace Wallingford’s millions 
slip through his fingers, now? Or would eRe 
suade her toa private marriage and take her 
upon the proposed European wedding-trip after 
the funeral? 

Thus gossiped the “‘ dear five hundred friends,” 
while a few, more intimately connected wii 
the foul. hastened to the Wallingford man- 
sion. A d silence’/had reigned ugh that 
splendid home while its fair young mistress and 
her chosen lover bent to; er over the fatal 
words which she had read over and over again, 
in an endeavor to quite comprehend the entire- 
ty of their cruel meaning. 

**T must go to my father,” she cried, at last, 
lifting her colorless face to the group of pitiful 
ones about her. “‘My father is dying!—dying!, 
Daly think of nm she repeated, again, . 
asif, even yet, it was hard for her to under- 
stand the bitterness of the calamity that had 
overtaken her. ‘Somebody must go to the. 
church—and, take all these things away;” and 
she motioned toward the costly decorations of 
the rooms, and then turned hastily to the stair- 


way. 
‘Maurice's arm clasped her waist and detained 


her. 
“You will let me go with you, darling—to 
Terr fait go too,” said Miss Rosslyn, in'a’ quiet 
vill go too,” sai iss ) ina p 
decided way, coming forward with strangely 
le face. 
Pa ig Aa can we not be married pri- 
vately, ? entreated the young bri : 
“No, no, indeed, Maurice! But, if you go 
with me—and pape wishes it—why—then we 
must please jim,” she answered, wearily. 
* Girls, eet to her bridemaids with heavy, 
tearless eyes—“T am sorry for this, for 
but, after all, it is hardest on me, you know. 
They crowded around her in silence, with 


tears, and. kisses, and» farewells; and presently, 
she was left with Maurice and, Margaret, 

“Oh, Margaret!” she.broke forth, ion- 
ately then, “if only it was not that dreadful 
word—dying!, If, he ,only could live, I would 
not ask for another earthly good to the close of 
my life! But how ean J part with papa?. How 
can I let him go—the. dearest, dearest. treasure 
I have?’ and Jessaline’s tears commenced to 
flow, and sob after sob shook her form. 

Miss Clarendon knew that. crying would do 
the girl good, and made no attempt; to check 
her friend’s outburst of sorrow. And, present- 
ly, the_first. wild paroxysm of. grief, passed 
Miss Wallingford. became more nawral an 
self-possessed, and she gave orders to her ser- 
vants, and. consulted with; Mr; Baron and Mar- 

aret, and seemed in those few hours.to have 

eveloped a maturity and dignity utterly at va- 
riance with the kittenish playfulness which had 
heretofore made her the pet and plaything of 
her friends, 

paretiner ete ou, yourself, must attend to 
sending back the presents for me. You wi 
know just the right thing tosay. And you will 
excuse me.to.all the people who have called— 
papa’s friends and mine? I could not see, them 
now, youknow, Good-by, dear Margaret, May 
yours and Mr. Stamford’s wedding-day be a hap- 
pier one than—this,” she whispered, with her 
wet eyes hidden on her friend’s neck, where she 
could not see Miss Clarendon’s whitening face. 
“Do you know, I feel that I'shall never have a 
wedding, now? 

And, having confessed the 
that hung over her, she turn 
to her father’s faithfnl clerk. 

“Mr. Baron, you will not fail. to answer 
whatever word I may telegraph to-night? Thank 
you. You have been a great help to me, al- 


rescience of evil. 
from ‘garet 


The gentleman’s thin Jips curved ironically, 
as he put his employer’s daughter into the car- 
riage with her lover and companion, and listen- 
ed respectfully for any last order she might 
choose to, give him. e meed of praise she 
flung him was so exactly what marked the dif- 
ference in their positions. And yet — why 
should he blame the girl? She was her father’s 
own child—and in all New. York there had not 
been a prouder, more haughty man than Eustace 

ating ond. 

But Jessaline had no lastorder to give. Only 
with.some sudden impulse that overcame her 
usual aversion for the man, she held out her 
hand tohim. For one instant the little warm 
rosy palm rested against Adam Baron’s trem- 
bling fingers, and then the girl was whirled 
away upon the dreary journey that destiny had 
accorded her in place of the sumptuous ocean 
trip arranged for her by her handsome lover. 
And the man she had left standing cold and 
cynical upon the carpeted pavement Jooked.af- 
ter her with eyes in which many a diverse pas- 
sion struggled for mastery. 

“Poor child! Poor little girl! How will she 
endure to learn the truth?’ he muttered, as he 
turned back to superintend the.removal of the 
freight of bridal cheer and bridal blossoms. 

Swiftly as the afternoon express steamed 
over the hundred and odd miles that lie between 
New York and Grenham, whence the travelers 
went by stage to Cragston, it seemed to Jessa- 
line thatit scarcely mov She was too sad 
too-anxious, too exhausted with excitement and 

‘ief, to wish to, talk, and could only sit and 

ink, and, think, all. through the draggi 
hous vam the shadows of life darkening abou 
her hitherto sunny pathway, and circles of pain 
growing deeper under her great brown. eyes, 
and the lines of woe. more pitiful about her 
grieved red lips, and the moans and, tears of 
angen more difficult to control. , 

\ddly,enough—she never once associated the 
handsome young man at her side with the dark 
futureshe saw opening before her... Her.sorrow 
seemed to have quite separated her from the old 
love-life,, And i was not. until all the bustle of 
disembarking was over, and they were flying 
slows the dark roads.at.a gallop, that, she yen-: 
a penton. from Cragston?” 
L carriage come from Crags 
“Yes; Dr, ‘Douglas sent it.” 
7 my father?” she said, breathlessly, 
“(He is still alive, Jessaline.” 
** Only ?. No better? Oh, Maurice!” . .. 
t his arms.about her ten- 
her; but 


meet. the),party, followed by a.tall,. young, 
grave. man who sooked per Piok y from one 
to the other-of the two ladies Ma was help- 
ing the carriage. But, presently, his 
glance fastened itself upon Jessaline’s fair, 

stricken faes, 


‘love with any one, 
, treated meso, could you, papa? I suppose all 


}umoan of anguish. 


‘| proud 


close, dear. 


——— ——— —— 


ward, 

Maurice assented for her.. ‘‘And Mr. Wal- 
lingford?’ he asked, eagerly, anticipating the 
girl’s anxious thought. 

‘He is conscious. It) is, the only hopeful 
thing. I can tell you. He; may liye the night 
out, he may not live an hour longer. He is all 
anxiety to see his daughter.” 

“Take me;to him!, Do not wait.a minute!” 
cried Jessaline, imperatively, 

“But you need. some refreshment first; and 
then, you must try to control. yourself. Any 
intense excitement will only hasten the end,” 
replied the physician, in a quiet, steady. way. 

‘Oh, do not be cruel!, I could not. eat nor 
drink a. mouthful! It would choke me!, Take 
me to ees I will be very calm!” and she fol- 
lowed the physician to a large room, across the 
hall while her lover and Miss. Rosslyn entered. 
the plain, bare apartment designated as a pperion 
Maurice seating himself/wearily;in an, old-fash- 
ioned rocker, while Miss Rosslyn walked di- 
rectly to a window overlooking the bay, and 
threw it, open, and stood there in the ena salt 
breeze as if she found the air of the room unen- 
durable. 

“My darling! My poor little darling!” her 
father said, chokingly, as Jessaline entered’ the 
room and flung herself without a word.on her 
knees beside him. ‘‘ My own little Jessaline!” 
And then there was a long silence that neither 
dared to break. 

Mr. Wallingford was the first to, regain con- 
trol of himself, 

“ Jessaline, pe married?” 

‘No, ‘papa. © waited and waited for you, 
and were only just.about to start for the church 
when the telegram came, But Maurice is here. 
Do you care very much—do you wish, us to be 
married?” 

“‘ Yes, dear... It would, be a comfort, to. me.to 
know that you, would, have someone |toshelp 
you forges your grief, and would have} loving 
care and companionship,),,And—you may like 
to go immediately to Kurope, as was\intended,” 

“Oh, no, papa... Do, not think I.care:about 
that!” struggling to keep back her sobs, ‘‘Shall 
the doctor call urice?’ and she ,glanced: en- 
treatingly.at the young,man who sat apart 
ero them but, grave and watchful of his pa- 
‘ient, 

‘ Maurice,” she cried, eagerly, the: moment he 
entered the room, ‘‘papa wishes us to be mar- 
ried. If you still wish it, too, willyyou send for 
a clergyman?” 

‘* Of course I, wish it!” exclaimed, her lover, 
with a thankful glance at Mr. Wallingford anda 
grateful pressure of his hand, half-conscious 
that Jessaline’s eagerness;was tor her’ father’s 
sake more than for her own, | ‘And I, will 
fetch a clergyman, myself. You can give me 
some directions, doctor?” 

‘*Miss Rosslyn came with you, Jessaline?” the 
dying man asked, suddenly, when Maurice had 
gone. 

‘‘Yes,papa,, How did you know?” 

“I felt that she would come,” he:said,in a 
low voice. ‘I must see her, Jessaline, but 1 
must tell you. something—first.” 

“Tell me something-—about Miss Rosslyn, 
poral What is it? You wish me to increase 

er salary?” 

Mr, Wallingford moved uneasily. 

“No, deary she will not need your bounty— 
though you will be rich ah, re you not, 
darlin; ‘nou -e marri ‘ to en 

eno » papa, dear, why do 
talk of money? Am I not rich enough wwithotst 
Maurice? . And if only I could matt you always 
with me, my dearest love, I would gladly give 
up ;Maurice,and.my money, too. I wonder, 
now, how I could have heen so happy, and will- 
ing to marry and to go away, and tosharemy 
You could never: have 


girls are like that, and it is only because’ this 
hasmade.moreof a woman of me that’ I see 


now, how much dearer you were to me than all 


else,” 

And every word that Jessaline said wounded 
her father like the stab of steel. 

‘Don’t talk like that, my precious) child. I 
have not half-deserved.such love! I have com- 
mitted grave mistakes! But you will, forgive 
them, Jessaline—when Lf am—” 

“Don’t papa!” -cried_the girl, with a low 
hh...‘ Don’tsay that! You must 
not, must not.die!, Aud what have I to forgive? 
Have you not always been my own darling, 
, honorable, perfect father?” 

A dreadful pallor was settling upon Mr. Wal- 


| lingford’s face, and Dr, Douglas came forward, 


anxiously. 
| “Dam afraid ain Colieis echtntinaraiem titans 
‘too, much, Miss Wallingford. _He really must 


not penis again fora little.” 


“t ly one. word, doctor,” faltered the mer- 
chen. one word—and I will keep silent until 

gets here. | Jessaline, bend your head 
There isa secret—Dr. Douglas 
knows it~you will share your fortune with— 
with—the child—if you can findit? Promise, 
Jessaline, as you love me!” 


“T promise, ” murmured the ,me- 
Lhaglally poctmiyhendiah: cormainiy Oto 


‘longings 


prehending;~ her | father’s broken sentences. 
** And now: rest, papa.” 

“Rest, Ob; ie Dever could: rest!” fluttered 
in a remorseful wail over the dying man’s: lips, 
as the physician bent ever him toadminister 
once more the powerful medicine which stayed, 
briefly, the rapidly wasting minutes of his life. 

But when the door opened’ to.admit Maurice 
and a stranger, Mr. Wallingford seemed to gain 
new.energy. 

“They have come!” he said, eagerly; as his 
daughter sprung to herrfeet.. ““Iam glad of 
that!, Stand here by me, Jessaline.-Come, 
Maurice! Bring Miss Rosslyn, doctor.’ Now, 
sir, make the service brief ’’—to the clergyman. 

The solemn rite began. Dr. Douglas and’ Miss 
Rosslyn came: in, softly, and kept: their places 
by. the door. Without was the weird silence of 
midnight, only broken by the monotonous, 
solemn lapping of the incoming tide. » Within 
could be heard the sick man’s fering ee 
Jessaline’s hardly-repressed sobs, the beating of 
Maurice’s heart. Slowly and distinctly: the 
clergyman read the marriage service: 

“Therefore, if any can show just cause why. 
they may not, lawfully be joined together, let 
him now speak, or else hereafter forever 
hold his peace’—and then the questions to 
which Maurice answered with a low, determin- 
ed ‘‘I will,” and Jessaline’s lips moved in mute 
assent—and then—the’ girl’s little hand lay in 
her lover’s, she heard him repeating, ‘‘ I, Mau- 
rice, take thee—Jessaline—to be—” 

The words died away in, a convulsive moan; 
the speaker reeled unsteadily, and the next in- 
stant the young bridegroom lay white and un- 
conscious in Dr, Douglas’s strong arms, 


CHAPTER IV. 
DAISY PROPHECIES. 


‘\He loves me not—he loves me!” 
“She loves me—she loves me not!” 


Fair is the epee, dot in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daisy that beside her grows.” 

For several days after her interview with the 
stranger caller, s. Dunstan, suffered from a 
severe hervous attack and would scarcely allow 
Hdithe out of her sight; and devoted nurse as 
she was, the girl grew almost desperate in her 
for air, and the water, and the lonely 
rambles she loved. 

‘*Oh, what joy it is to be out again!” she said 
to herself, when, at. the end of a most tryin 
week, while.a kindly neighbor sat and chat 
with her mother, she was free, for a few hours, 
to stroll where she would. | ‘I must get_a look 
at the ocean to-day—dear old friend! How its 
face will be: smiling and dimpling in the sun- 
light! 

‘She turned her steps toward the towering up- 
lands, ae ak very swiftly along the narrow 
foot-path that wound No be the: grassy bor- 
ders of the country roads. But when she had 
left the village quite behind her, and knew her- 
self alone among the daisy-starred fields, her 

slackened and she idled like some aimless 
tony child, gathering clusters of the white 
blossoms, to fasten at her throat and in her belt, 
and stopping ‘a score of times, as she climbed 
the hillside, to look back upon'the pretty white 
houses of the hamlet nestling among the tender 
greenery of their or , and the far meadows 
seamed with their sluices of rippleless. pen 
brown water, and the blue bay flecked wit 
white" slowly-moving’ sails and studded with 


wren islets. n : » 
“Oh, how lovely it allis!” she breathed, with 
arapturous sigh; ‘‘and yet it is only Cragston 
—a Vittle, almost unknown, almost unheard-of 
fishing-town; and the world is fullof placesand 
scenery which authors and artists never tire of 
painting,’ and! travelers journey thousands of 
miles to'see! » What must they be like? And to 
think Iam nearly nineteen years old and Gren- 
ham has been the limit of my journeyings! I 
wonder if it is to be always so? If no larger 
world is ever to open for me?” 

Her face clouded darkly as these thoughts 
swept through her mind, and she turned toward 
the'summit of the ridge she was ascending with 
half the blitheness gone out of her eyes and her 
manner. But when she gained the top, and the 
gentle breeze blowing off the ocean came in a 
sudden inspiriting salt gust across her warm 
face, and caught frolicsomely at every loose 
wavy lock of her silken yellow hair, her face 

in grew rapturous. 
low her the hill sloped.abruptly to the 
rocks and sands, the descent broken e and 
there by = prey bowlders; while almost at 
her feet the sapphire, foam-frin sea, 
kling like molten brilliants in the June sun- 
shine, androlling landward 'in slow, idle undu- 
‘lations'that made.a pleasant, monotonous swirl 
and'plash along the shore, though further away 
the light breeze’ stirred the surface into a 


m ¢ z ripples. 

“Dear old ocean! Now T am happy!” mur- 
mured the girl, clambering a ways down the 
uneven slopes and throwing herself at full 
length upon the short, crisp grass in a sheltered 
little hollow. 

‘‘There are not many sails out to-day,” she 
said, after she had lain for some minutes ina 


2 


a” 


as 


dreamy, blissful languor, with her eyes feastin 
themselves upon the vast expanse of water,. * 
think T pe count them all,” and she raised 
herself idly upon one round arm. ‘‘ One, two, 
three—nine; and I believe I see a steamer.” 

She drew a tiny spy-glass from her pocket 
and adjusted it to her range of vision. 

‘© Yos, a steamer,” she said, and sighed. 

She wondered where it was bound, who were 
among its’ passengers, and the thoughts came 
back to her mind that troubled her so often now 
—of life, her life, and what she was to make of 
it; for, like a young bird, she was beginning to 
tire of the sheltered nest and longed to flutter 
her pinions and try the world for herself, And 
80, oddly enough—or was there some mystic 
bond of sympathy between this girl and the 
dark, handsome man who walked the deck of 
that distant steamer, drawing her thoughts to 
him?—the memory of the stranger she had met 
the week before, suddenly became interwoven 
with her reflections. 

Who was he? And why had he visited her 
mother? And what had caused his sudden de- 

ture? And would she ever see him again? 

Edithe had asked herself these questions a 
hundred times within the last few days, always 
with as utter inability to answer them satisfac- 
torilyas now. Her mother’s explanation of the 
visit had been simple enough; the gentleman had 
come on business, and business—aside from the 
ordinary duties of her simple home-life and set- 
tling the weekly bills—was something concern- 
ing which Edithe was totally ignorant and ut- 
terly indifferent; but the answer had failed to 
satisfy the girl, though she asked no questions 
and made no allusions to the incident. She felt 
that there was a mystery connected with it, and 
knew, as certainly as if the doctor had not said 
that Mrs. Dunstan’s nervousness appeared to be 
the result of some intense excitement, that her 
mother’s increased ill-health was an outgrowth 
of that evening’s interview, 

** How strange that mamma should have se- 
erets from me, when we two are all the family 
there is of us! Not that I wanted to meet her 
friend—only I did rebelagainst being sent away 
like a child in disgrace. hata handsome man 
he was! If he hasa wife, or a daughter, how 
proud of him she must be! But, he may be 

ite alonein the world. Hehad such a es 
fal face. Shalllever see him again? Will he 
ever think of me? How silly I am!” she added, 
breaking out into a little scornful laugh. 

Yet she pulled a daisy from her belt and com- 
menced tearing out, one by one, its stainless 
petals. 

‘*T will see if we are ever to meet again;” 
—but the simple “‘ yes” and ‘‘no” drifted un- 
consciously into the familiar couplet—‘t He loves 
me—he loves me not.” And “he loves me,” 
Edithe ended, lazily chanting the pretty pro- 


phecy. 

Does he? Then the daisy has promised 
pleasantly for you?” 

A tall young man stood looking down at her, 
with warm, wistful eyes and a flickering smile 
on his face. 

* Dr. Douglas,” cried Miss Dunstan, instantly 
sitting up, with the haughty color flashing into 
her cheeks, and a proud uprearing of her bright 
young head. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Edithe, for start- 
ling you so much. I had no idea any one but 
myself was in the habit of uenting this de- 
lightful little nook; and when I came upon you, 
here, so engrossed in telling your fate, I assure 

‘ou I was as much surprised as yourself; and 
could not avoid learning the daisy’s revela- 
tion because you had come to the last petal.” 

“But it was not telling my fate at all,” dis- 
sented Edithe. ‘Pray do not think me such a 
silly! I was just trying whether the flower 
would say I should ever see, again, a stranger 
who once interested me; and, somehow, one al- 
ways associates that nonsensical couplet with 
=: petals, and I used it almost unconscious- 


— gentleman listened gravely to her expla- 
nation. 

“Then you think it is nonsensical, if one 
loves, to question a daisy of one’s fate, Miss 
Edithe?” he asked, quietly, ‘with serious eyes 
bent upon her face. 

‘Tam sure I do not know,” she said, lightly; 
“perhaps not, ‘tf one loves;’ only you know 
the daisy might not prophesy truly.” 

we will you see what a daisy will say for 
me : 

“ Are Paty in earnest?” looking up at him 
laughingly, and pulling one of the largest flow- 
ers from the knot of blossoms at her waist. 

‘*Yes, in earnest,” he answered, gravely, 
seating himself upon the grass at her side. 
 *¢*She loves me, she loves me not, She loves 
me, ‘she loves me not,’” chanted Edithe, her 
pink es dropping the white petals. “ There! 
—only three more, and the last was, ‘She loves 
me.’ Don’t you see how it is going to end?” 

* Then don’t say it, Edithe,” catching the de- 
spoiled blossom from her hand and tossing it 
far away. ‘*Don’t say it!—for I wnt to hear 
you say—‘She loves me.’” 

“But if the flower will not say it?” retorted 
the girl, with a little shrug of her shoulders and 
an arch upward glance. 


“Then you will, my darling? You—for it is 
you I love,” 

His hands closed caressingly over hers, and 
his eyes were pleading and eloquent with pas- 
sion. But Edithe only stared back at him with 
a curious surprise and meditativeness, 

‘‘Me, Dr. Douglas?” she said, presently. 
“Then I am afraid the flower told you true— 
‘Sho loves ph not,’” 

“But, Edithe, may I ask one question?” 

‘A dozen if you like,” she smiled. 

“Ts it that,she loves, another, that,my love 
loves not me?” 

“Oh, no, indeed.” 

“Then will you not try to love me? Will 
you not let me make you my wife some day?” 

** Ah, how can I tell?” speaking very frankly. 
“T have not thought. much about. marrying, 
and I have never loved any one as you wish me 
to love you. There is time enough for such 
things, and I want to ae away from here, first, 
and see what kind of lives other pecans live, 
and make a. place for myself inthe world; But 
poy bape Tnever shall; or perhaps I shall. come 

ck and marry you, some day, if I should 
come to love 
concluded, lig! tly. 

‘*Yes, ask a daisy,” he answered, musingly 
and looked steadily out at sea while she. p' ed 
apart another flower. 

“Tt says ‘no,’” she said, hesitatingly, as she 
came to the last petal. 

“ But I will not. believe it,” he answered her 
quickly. “Listen tome, Edithe. Ihave given 
you all my heart, My life can never be a com- 

lete or happy one without you to share it, you 
to care for, and work for. ill, you not take 
me for your lover and.let me teach you to care 
for me, sweet? And, despite the daisy, will 
you not promise to marry me—some day?’ 

There was a long silence and then the girl 
turned to him and answered frankly; 

“Dr. Douglas, if mamma will let you be my 
lover, I will not say you nay.” 


CHAPTER, V. 
SHE LOVES YOU NOT. 

“T’ve charged thee not to haunt about my doors; 

In honest plainness thou hast heard me say 

My daughter's not for thee.” 
Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon ne his way wiles ‘aotapiee’ might 

despair. —Byron. 

Joun DovGuas smiled, half sadly, at the 
calmness of Edithe’s assent. It proved to him 
so surely, her utter lack of either coquetry or 
passion. Yetit was something to be grateful 
for, and he thanked her, gently, tenderly, with 
a world of affection softening eyes that he 
dared not trust his lips to express. 

‘Tt is not much to thank me for, but I like 
you.as well as any one I know. And now I 
must be going home. It is getting late,” and 
she sighed, regretfully, to think how soon had 
slipped away the idle hours she coveted. She 


was sorry, vaguely, that her dolce far niente 
had beardlstarbed: that abe bad noe, been’ lett 
to bask in the sunshine and dream her dreams. 

“Yes, it is getting late, and cool,” her com- 
panion answered; and, side by side, they walk- 
ed homeward through the rosy glare of the sun- 
setting, talking of every subject but that which 
lay so near to the heart of one, Only when he 
rade fate duptr nic tags 

s ers in his close clasp, a CY e 
minut, ws apeai to, sort, moh: : 

may. § your, mother to-morrow 
Baither™ : 

‘©¥es, to-morrow. pad tac Sle 

“Good-night, dear. I sh 
morning.” 

“Perhaps,” smiled the girl;. but when the 
morning came, and Dr, Douglas with it, to 
make his usual professional visit, Edithe shut 
herself in her room. 
_ She would haye opportunities enough for see- 
ing him, she told herself; and if her mother de- 
sired her presence she would call her. But the 
minutes slipped by and no summons. came. 
Miss Dunstan had opened a book in which she 
was intensely interested and soon became_ab- 
sorbed in Had rs Sey Tt was only when she had 

uite finished the volume that she came back 
m dreamland to reality, and the conscious- 
ness that a long time had elapsed since she bad 
left her mother and Dr. Douglas to their inter- 


view. 

Could he be there xe And if he had gone, 
why had not her mother called her to tell her 
what had been said; or reminded her of the 
lateness of the hour?, It wasvery quiet through 
the house. The only sound she heard was the 
frantic buzzing of a bee that had eome in at the 
window and was unable to make his way out 
between the floating white curtains. She ran 
softly down the stairs and pushed wide the door 
of ‘their little parlor. Her mother sat, there 


see you in the 


alone, before her opened. desk, with her head | 


drooped upon her hands, 
“Mamma,” spoke Edithe, gently. 
Mrs. Dunstan raised a white, weary face, but 
it i Mig at sight of her daughter. 
“Ah, Edithe! So you grew of waiting, 


my love 7 
“Not at all, It is nearly noon, and I have 


ou. Shall we ask a daisy?’ she |. 
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done, nothing, toward ;dinner.) I was reading 
and did not; notice how the time was going. 
Shall. get.it now?’ 

“T, too, was\thinking,.and had no idea it was 
so late. Yes, we will have, dinner now, and talk 
about Dr. Douglas afterward.” 

Edithe flushed.a trifle underher mother’s cool 
regard, but she certainly was. calm enough 
when she had helped Mrs. Dunstan toymake: her 
after-dinner toilet, and had decked herself ‘ina 
ale-blue. lawn, with some June roses, at her 
a om, and flung herself idly. into her, own low 
chair. 
“Tl am ready now, mamma, to know. what 
you. told Dr. Douglas.” 
‘You know, of course, what he told. me?” 
“That he wishes to be my lover; I suppose.” 
“That heloves you, yes}and wishes to marry 
you; and that you have promised, with my con- 
sent, to be his wife.” 
‘‘Oh, mamma! but not right away? I told 
him-some time. Some time, a long): way off. 
I could not, ped him now!” 
‘*-You need not, be alarmed, my dear. I said 
panty ae my consent, you would never marry 


“Mamma!” 

“Yes, for: you arenotin love. with him, and 
any such engagement would be absurd; ,.And 
when you..choose a husband, Edithe, 1 hope it 
will be a man who can bestow. upon, you sucha 
fortune.and such a positionas, you are entitled 
to by right. of beauty and birth, This, place 
will not.always be yous home, nor are you quite 
a penniless girl... All my father’s property came 
to me—there, were only two children of us‘and 
my brother did, not need. it—and I-havye, been 
scrupulously economical and have made some 
careful investments, and so; have succeeded in 
accumulating a small inheritance for you. It 
will not make you rich; but it will support you 
well, even in the fashionable world, for a few 
and your grace and loveliness must do 
he rest—win you arich husband!” 

Mrs. Dunstan ceased speaking and waited for 
the girl toanswer. But Edithe sat silent, with 
her dark eyes bent upon the deep, flame-hearted 
roses at her brow. 

“Well, my, love, are, you thinking, of, Dr. 
Dapgias, yet?” 

‘No, mamma; I am. afraid I had quite for- 

poten im... L.was thinking of what you have 
n saying, J, have wished—oh, so long! that 
Lconld have a taste—just.a little taste—of life 
and luxury,. It must be delicious to be rich, 
and to.travel, and to be able to surround, one’s 
self with everything beautiful. _But how am,I 
to accomplish all the destiny you have marked 
out for me? How am, I to, find my rich hus- 
band, mamma?’ 
“You have wealthy relatives, Edithe; and 
though I quate eled with pone uncle, years. ago; 
and have led my own secluded life since, I think 
he will not. refuse you his protection and pres: 
tige when you need it, Ihave been selfish in 
eeping you all to myself so Jong, but Ihave 
not. been unambitious for you. is autumn 
‘ou shall go.out into the world, to win what I 
fer always dreamed of for you—rank and 
riches!” . 
“And if I should not win, mamma?” raising 
her brilliant brown eyes with a fire kindled in 
their depths that had never shone there before. 
“ Am I-not very different, very inferion in, ac+ 
complishments, to.other girls?’ and, steadily as 
she put the questions, an eager thrill ranthrough 
voice, : 
‘‘Tf-you are different it,will only bea charm 
added to your list, my child. There. is.attrae- 
tiveness, for. people,.of the world, in, indiyidu- 
ality and freshness, You dance well, you-have 
a pretty voice for ballad-singing, and can play 
poe .own..accompaniments; and, as for 
owledge, you have lived on books and,can 
hold your. own with any modern. belle., Never. 
affect to know what,you do not, nor attempt, to 
do what. you cannot; but frankly declare, your 
ignorance, when you are ignorant, and you are 
safe As for the, rest, your) beauty. will 
accomplish it] . You cannot fail of. successl 
You are even more beautiful than 1 was at 
our. age, and during the, few months I spent 
in, fashionable, life I had.a score of lovers 
at. my feet!—But there! I am tired... Don’t 
ask me any more questions, I. cannot, talk 
longer at present. Go and walk, and think over 
what I have said, and decide how you shall an- 
swer Dr. Douglas, this evening.” 

‘**T know how.1 shall answer him, mamma,” 
and with those. feverish flusbes on her cheeks; 
and that excited light in her eyes, there was no 
need for Mrs: Dunstan to. question of what. that 
apswer would be. ; 

‘‘She has the Durand blood,in her veins,” the 
invalid muttered, as Edithe passed ont,of the 


room. 
Yes, the Durand. blood! .Fatal. inheritance! 
What destiny would it work out for the girlin- 
to whose sweet, young dream-life the scorching 
fires of ambition had entered tis day? .But she) 
“Through the parpling ¢wilight. De las 
‘ou; ie wilig’ 3 
came ty his phn be acd Edithe, i Dowgine 


| stan’s courteous, but. decided objection to: his 
suit had been a terrible rise to him—a woes 
ful blow; but when ehe tnse him ask his final 
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answer from Edithe herself, he took heart of 
grace again. Hecould not, would not, believe 
. thatthe girl would fail to ratify her promise of 
the previous day! And so it was not quite 
without hope that he’ saw Miss Dunstan’s grace- 
a figure coming down the grassy path to meet 


But her very first words froze the love-greet- 
ing on his lips. - 

*Dr. Douglas, mamma said that you wished 
to hear from my own be my final answer to 
what you told me yesterday; and itis just what 
the daisy prophesied, ‘she loves you not;’ and 
so it must be so.” 

She <r so calmly, so easily, as if she were 
not stabbing to the death a man’s true love—his 
happinéss—his heart! It was a matter of so lit- 
tle moment to her! And to him?— 

‘* Kdithe,” he answered, slowly, “you cannot 
even guess what your words mean tome. I had 
so hoped that you cared for mé a little.” 

* And'so I do, Dr. Douglas, but not in the 

-slightest degree as you wish, and it would be 
folly to base any promises upon a future of 
which we know nothing, Iam as much your 
friend asever. Iam not changed to you, one 
bit, from what I was yesterday, or a week, or 
month, or year, ago.” b 
“Well, I accept the inevitable,” he said, 
vely. “But I want to tell you that you donot 
ow your own heart, yet, Edithe; and if ever 
the time should come when you can understand 
this life-long, undying, unchanging passion that 


the rest and devotion of such a love, remember 
that ne have only to come and claim it!” and 
‘with those solemn, passionate words he turned 
away along the dewy, dusky street. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HIS WIFE. 
Woe! woe! eternal woe! 
Not only the whisper'd prayer 
Of love 
But the imprecations of hate, 
Reverberate 
Forever and ever through the air 
Above! —LONGFELLOW. 

“Tr is only a fainting fit. Nothing serious. 
Pray be calm!” were Dr. Douglas’s rapid, 
steady words as he caught the unconscious 
bride; m in his arms, and a low, horrified cry 
from Jessaline echoed through the room. ‘ Mr, 
Galliere, will you help me carry him into the 
adjoining apartment? Miss Rosslyn, can I de- 
pend upon you for some assistance?” 

“J think this is the result of an injury the 
young man has sustained,” explained the cler- 
gyman. “When he reached the rectory he 
was white and faint, and evidently in great 

in, and asked for a glass of water, den J 
Enat he had had a fall. But he was in suc 
haste for me to come with him I had no time 
for questions. Our village streets ought to be 
lighted. They are certain! oe pe dark 
for eee ald upon 4 night like this.”’ a 

A brief examination convinced the physician 
that Mr. Galliere’s were correct. 
Maurice had dislocated one wrist and shoulder 


bone, 

“This is dreadful!” he said, turning to Miss 
Rosslyn. ‘I shall have to send to my office for 
splint and bandages, and Meee 8 patient 
needs my attention before I do anything 
here, Can I leave Mr. Shannon in your charge 
for a little? You know how to administer re- 
storatives?” 

‘I think so—and I will stay here as long as 
you assure methat Mr. Wallingford is in no im- 
mediate danger.” 

“Very well, I will not detain you‘more than 
a few minutes;” and he crossed the hall, leaving 
Miss Rosslyn alone with Maurice. 

She bent over the y man with resto- 
fatives, and brought cool water from the ewer 
and bathed his forehead with her slim dark 
hand. Presently a sigh fluttered across his 
lips, and he moved slightly, and then the in- 
tensé pain which had caused him to faint re- 
called him to consciousness, He moaned and 
stirred =e and the covering thrown over the 
shoulder Dr. Douglas had bared became slightly 
disarranged. Miss Rosslyn leaned forward to 
réplace it. Her slender fingers almost touched 
his smooth skin; and—then—she started back 
with a face that was ghastly. . 

’ “My God!” she cried, in a horrified whisper. 

Maurice moaned again, and unclosed his eyes 


in alarm. 

“Where is Jessaline? Where are they all? 
Why don’t they go on with the wedding-ser- 
vice?” he questioned. 

Miss Rosslyn’s lips were still white and quiv- 


<2 f. as she answered: 

© Jessaline is with her father. You are hurt, 
= 5 pag had fainted. You had a fall, did you 
no 


‘Yes, I know now. I stumbled overa rock, 
making my way along these beastly dark 
streets. I think I’m pretty badly hurt, too; 
but I tried to stand the pain until Jessa and I 
should be married. Where is the doctor? Wh 
aoe he arty eee fix me up? I shall be 
en. 

He will be here presently; but you must 

not dream of marrying Ji now!” 


iy 
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“Why—is—Mr. Wallingford worse?” 

**T do not know, but the marriage is impos- 
sible! Impossible, I tell you!” authoritatively. 
Then, more calmly, she added: ‘‘You are 
too ill, and the excitement would be too much 
for him, and think of Jessaline! All the hor- 
rors that have come upon her in this one 
day ” 

‘It is as she says, of course,” he assented, 
with a moan, “Why does not Dr. Douglas 
el How long am I to endure this awful 


“He is here,” replied Miss Rosslyn, as the 
door opened readmitting the physician and an 
assistant. And atasign from the former she 
held a few minutes’ whispered consultation with 
him and then went softly to Mr. Wallingford’s 
room. 

Jessaline sat there, sad and weary, at her fa- 
ther’s side, with her hand clasping his. All the 
bloom had faded from her pretty young face, 
and deep black circles of pain and exhaustion 
were under her eyes. 

** My poor Jessaline, you are quite worn out. 
You positively must go and lie down for a few 
minutes. I will take your place here,” Miss 
Rosslyn said, advancing to Mr. Wallingford’s 
side.. And for all her half-caressing manner 
there was an utt«r dearth of warmth in her 
tones and an odd light in her great fathomless 


eyes. 
‘*Oh, no, thank you. I will stay with papa,” 


“ Miss Rosslyn is right. “You will be utterl 
worn out. Lie down for a little, Jessaline. 
wish it, dear,” urged the sick man, feebly, open- 
ing his eyes. 

‘I will call you the moment there is any 
change in him,” added Miss Rosslyn, in a low 
tone; “and it he gets no worse through the 
night, you will be better able to talk with him 
in the morning. There is a little room opening 
off this, ard you can just throw yourself upon 
the bed. I will leave the door open between if 
you wish.” 

Jessaline was too exhausted to be very will- 
ful. She bent and pressed a few passionate 
kisses upon her father’s lips. He held her close 
to his breast, and whispered some broken sen- 
tences in her ears. 

What was ithe hadsaid? Jessaline tried to 
recall the exact words when she had flung her- 
self upon the bed in the half-darkness of the 
next room; but they only rung through her 
brain in a confused way :—Her father loved her 
—he was sorry—it was the infatuation of a mo- 
ment essaline must undo his wron forgive 
his mistakes—but he loved her—his little Jessa- 
line was first in his heart— 

And the girl fell asleep without straightening 
out the chain of half-heard, broken sentences. 
But they were written on her brain. She re- 
membered them long, long afterward. 

_ It seemed to Jessaline that she had been sleep- 
ing heavily for some hours when anxious voices 
and an excited stir inthe adjoining room arous- 
edher. She sprung to her feet, half dazed with 
fear, and threw wide the door, and staggered 
out into the light. 

Dr. Douglas bent over Mr. Wallingford, 
whose head’ was supported in Miss Rosslyn’s 
arms; and there was a curious, drawn, ashy 
pio Aig the sia Fuel 5 ri in ant 

“Oh, pa ‘apa apa!” moan es- 
saline, é Phiging to_his Vilas “What is it? 
Why did you not call me? You have let him 
die without me!” she cried, turning fiercely up- 
on Miss lyn. 

_ “Pray do not excite yourself so, Miss Wal- 
lingford,” spoke Dr. Douglas, firmly, “He is 
not dead. It is another stroke, He is coming 
out of it.” 

Mr, Wallingford unclosed his eyes slowly. 
They fell upon Jessaline, and he tried vainly to 

. The girl opened her arms, to put about 
him, and then stood waiting for Miss Rosslyn 
eT will rt * she said, quietl 

will sup, papa now,” she sa‘ uietly. 
“T shall not a) bank to bed’ again, and if you 
are needed Dr. Douglas will call you.” 

But the dark handsome woman against whose 
breast the dying man’s head was pillowed, never 
stirred in answer to the haughty dismissal; and 
her eyes were full of slumberous fire as her scar- 
let ed made answer: 

“No one has a better right to care for your 
father, Miss Wallingford, than his wife.” 

“His WIFE!” 

After those. two words Jessaline stood as still 
asif carved of stone. Prete 6 of blood 
had left her face. Her very hands looked blue 
and cold. Presently she stretched out her arms 
with a gesture and cry that were pitiful in its 


terrible soni 

“Father! Father! It is not true?” 

He made a mute assent, while great beads of 
agony mingled upon his brow with the dam 
drops of coming death. Again, with awf 
effort, he tried to speak. 

“Forgive.” 

The girl caught the word, and burst into a 
passionate storm of tears as she gathered his 
icy helpless hands in hers and held them about 
nitorgive! forgive! ‘Yes—I d 

‘orgive! forgive es—I do—you, a— 
but” A look of peace settled on bis faco—a 


; the girl answered. 
burns in my heart for you, and you long for | 


we 


little last gasping breath beat against his daugh- 
ter’s lips, Eustace Wallingford was dead. 

The girl put back the lifeless hands across his 
breast, and straightened herself as some slender 
young sapling, bowed by a fierce tempest, sud- 
denly bounds back to its graceful hight. 

“Thave forgiven him,” she said, reverently, 
her downward glance upon her loved dead— 
“but—you—” raising her haunting eyes to the 
face of her father’s wife, ‘“‘I never, never will 
forgive |” 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN HEIRESS AND A WOOER. 
Knowest thou the land where the lemon-trees bloom, 
Where a gold orange glows in the deep thicket's 
gloom, 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel, and myrtle and rose? 
—GOoETHE. 
Oh, thou child of many prayers! 
Life hath quicksands—life hath snares! 
—LONGFELLOW. 


In all the State of California there is nota 
more beautiful place than Judge Mowbray’s 
home—a graceful villa, surrounded with piaz- 
zas, and pretty balconies, and shining white as 
a dritt of snow from amid the luxuriant ver- 
dure of fruit and shade trees and a wilderness 
of flowers. 

Situated on_a hillside, perhaps thirty or 
forty feet up the mountain range that bounds 
the emerald valley of Los Angeles on the east, 
it commanded a view entrancing in loveliness 
and marvelous in. gorgeous ones: The 
mountains sweep around the valley to the right 
until, to the north and north-east, they are ten 
miles distant—lofty, abrupt, treeless, and ver- 
dureless, but clothed in all the splendor of ever- 
changing and tropical hues—brilliant purples 
and browns, golds and violets; on the — 
again, directly opposite, they le just beyon 
the town; while to the south and south-west, 
they fall away till through the gap in this natu- 
ral wall one can discern the ocean some twenty 
miles distant. The contrast between the gaunt 
mountains and the verdant level they inclose is 
something not to be surpassed for startling and 
pees effect. Near and far, through the val- 
ey, stretches a sea of living, glowing green— 
orangeries, graperies, orchards of bananas, 
lemons, peaches, pears, cherries, figs, and pome- 
granates; wonderful gardens, and thickets of 
roses, and oleanders, and geraniums, 

Just below Judge owbray’s extensive 
grounds lies Los Angeles, with its pretty, 7 
streets, each watered by its silvery, never-fail- 
ing stream, and its beautiful homes, vined in 
heliotrope and fuchsias, and shaded by stately 
cottonwood trees, lofty eucalypti, and graceful 
elms; while in the distance may be seen lovely 
villages—Parcedena, Florence, Alhambra, de- 
erted but poem-famed San Gabriel Mission, 
and many a tangle of flowers and slope of green 
down toward San Monica and the sea. 

Upon one of the piazzas of this lovely home, 
just at sunset, on a balmy April day, stood a 
tall, handsome young woman in the golden 
glare that streamed across the summits of the 
western mountains. The yellow light set off 
her beauty well; for it was of that rich, glow- 
ing brunette wxpe which brilliant colors serve 
only to intensify. The masses of hair that 
were twisted ina great, loose coil at the back 
of her head, and shafted with a jeweled dag- 
ger, were of a hue of brown almost black in i 

‘ness, and still with a warm xanthic tin 
init. Her forehead was low aud satin-smoo' 
her eyebrows black and but slightly arched, her 
features charmingly regular, her complexion a 
clear southern brown ashed with vivid rose, 
her mouth a perfect, seductive, scarlet Cupid’s 
bow. And the heavily-fringed KA that looked 
out of this singularly beautiful face were 
chalices of deep, warm wine—beautiful, glow- 
ing, mutable; now soft and liquid, now flash- 
ing into a score of mate changes, now 
burning with a steady flame. Her dress, too, 
was in full harmony with her graceful stature 
and brilliant beauty, and bespoke wealth and 
cultured taste, from the massive elegance of 
the diamond hoop and topaz cross upon her 
fingers, and the broad smooth heavy bands of 
gold upon her half-bare arms, to the silken 
and embroidered hose and dainty satin boote 
that incased her shapely feet and matched the 
a and yellow brocade of her low-neck dinner 


SS. 

And rich, and cultured, and beautiful, and 
petted this Californian heiress truly was. It 
seemed as if fortune had lavished every good 
gift within her ken upon Judge Mowbray’s only 
child; for—Olive had love and a lover—yes, 
more lovers than mesma the rest. 

It was of love she thought while she stood 
there, idle in the sunset light: of love and— 
March St, Omar—Mareh St. Omar with his 
lily-brow, and tumbled, waving, tawny hair, 
and fair silken mustache, and eyes like the sun- 
lit seas that had looked their passionate lan- 

into hers a hundred times, and soft, ca- 
ressing lips whose touch upon her very fin 
tips had sent sweet thrills quivering all 4 
her veins; and as she mused the dash of rose 
deepened in her cheeks, her eyes shimmered like 
flame-hearted jewels, her lips curved tenderly, 
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her white bosom panted beneath its vailing 


aces, 

“Tf I only dared to tell my father,” she said, 
softly, to herself, at last, gathering up her train 
and running down the steps to the paths that 
lay among tangles of roses and borders of olean- 
ders and great budding rhododendrons, ‘If I 
only dared to tell my father! It is pleasant to 
have March all to myself, to hold ca dear se- 
-eret safe from all the world, if it could only be 
always as it is now, and without deceit. But 
this cannot last forever. March loves me, loves 
meas madly as I love him, and there will come 
atime But why should I forestall it with my 
fears? He has not asked me, Phe in words, to 
be his wife and I will wait until he does before 
I meet even in imagination the results of such 
an engagement.” She was sure, now, that she 
should engage herself to March St. Omar when 
he asked it! To March St. Omar whose only 
recommendation to the world at large were his 
winning manners, and handsome face and sta- 
ture, and whose only fortune was a position as 
walking-gentleman in a San Francisco theater! 
She, the only child and heiress of tA Godfrey 
Mowbray who had sat for years in the legisla- 
ture of his State, stood high as a member of 
its bar, and was reckoned one of its wealthiest 


en! 

“Olive!” called a man’s rich, pleasant voice, 
and footsteps crossed the piazza. 
“Yes, father; I am here. 

ready?” 

‘It is coming now,” he answered, and at the 
same moment the thud of horses’ feet sounded 
upon the drive. 

Miss Mowbray came up the steps with a 
choice rosebud for her father’s coat, and care- 
fully fastened itin place. He bent and kissed 
her brow in recompense for the pretty atten- 
tion, One might easily deem him very proud 
of his peerless daughter. 

In a minute more they were riding toward 
Los Angeles, through the pleasant dusk, with 
the golden stars coming out one by one in the 
purple heavens, and the scent of the rose-thick- 
ets and orange grove lading the soft, delicious 
air. It wasa perfect spring eventide; a night 
that father nor daughter ever forgot. 

“* Are many people to be at Mrs. Hazelton’s, 
to-night, father?” Olive asked. 

They had but just returned from the season 
in San Francisco, and the judge, who had come 
to their country seat a few days the earlier, had 
accepted the invitation for her. 

“Just a pleasant dinner-party—about ten, I 
think, besides the Hazeltons and their guest.” 

“Their guest! Is Mr. Bannock there?” 

**T believe he is.” 

‘That is what he meant when he said, the 
night before I left town, that he should see me 
soon again. I supposed it was in reference to 
the trip to the ‘Springs’ we proposed for July.” 

“You have seen a great deal of him this win- 


Is the carriage 


ter, Olive?” 
“Yes,” she answered, ene y, “T think if he 
were not so old I might almost conscientiousl 


put him down on my list of admirers. He is 
rather a nice man.” 

“A very nice man!” assented the judge, 
warmly. . 

The gentleman in question, Mr. Robert Ban- 
nock, was evidently watching for the arrival of 
Judge and Miss Mowbray, and his fe lighted 
when he saw them enter the Hazelton parlor; 
Olive, looking very queenly and imposing be- 
side her father, who was noticeably a fine-ap- 

ring man. But he waited until the young 
Tony had greeted her host and hostess, and her 
Los aoe ae acquaintances, before he advanced 
to greet her with eager outstretched hand and 
a kindly, smiling face, 

‘How are you to-night, Miss Mowbray? De- 
lighted to meet you. How are you, judge? 
Got here almost as soon as yourselves, you see,” 

“‘Yes, it was quite a surprise to me,” said 
Olive, smiling, ‘“when father mentioned that 
yo were here. Have you come down to get a 
ook at the orangeries? Or is there still another 
charm about our enchanting valley of which we 
stupid inhabitants have not yet dreamed?” 

“ Ah—why—no—it was not quite the orange- 
ries that brought me here,” the gentleman re- 

lied, a trifle hesitatingly, and stole a glance 

ward his friend. But the judge had turned 
away and was already deep in conversation 
with a neighbor concerning a new method of 
planting vineyards; so Mr. Bannock floundered 
on, uncountenanced by Olive’s father, ‘‘ There 
isa charm about Los Angeles, though, I’ve al- 
ways thought.” 

“Only one! You are meager in por praise! 
We think it has a thousand charms!” 

“IT beg your pardon; so it has,, I was think- 
ing of the foremost one. You are very much 
attached to your home no doubt? You would 
not care to live permanently in San Francisco? 
You were glad to come per 

“No, I was not,” replied Miss Mowbray, in a 
low, decided tone, a deeper bloom blossom- 
ed in her cheeks. 

“No! Come now, that does me good—a 

sco man, you know, Miss Mowbray. There 
—dinner is served; I am to take you in, I be- 
eh with evident pleasure in the announce- | 
mn 


Olive put her hand upon his arm, the precious 
stones encircling her fingers flashing like tiny 
suns as they ponght the brightness of the wax 
tapers with which the parlors were lighted. 

‘It would be hard to find you a handsomer 
ring than that circle of diamonds, Miss Mow- 


bray, don’t you think so?” her escort asked, 
with a slightly elated expression. 
“Indeed, I don’t know. I’m sure I never 


want any more rings, of any kind,” she added, 
petulantly. , 

She was thinking of her lover and his inabil- 
ity to bestowupon her such costly baubles, Not 
that she cared for the sake of the trinkets; she 
saved every flower that he gave her, and even 
a stray bit of paper upon which he had uncon- 
sciously scribbled while they once idled away 
an hour ina retired restaurant, as sacredly asa 
Mohammedan treasures a scrap of the Alcoran. 
But it hurt her that she should be blessed with 
so much that life had never pap to March. 

Mr. Bannock’s spirits fell a little, at this re- 
pales but he quite recovered them during the 

our passed by Miss Mowbray’s side at table, 
she was so charmingly amiable and entertain- 
ing. And when the hour came for farewells, it 
seemed to Olive that his good-natured, middle- 
aged face was fairly radiant with happiness. 

““Mr. Bannock seems to have enjoyed the 
evening,” she exclaimed, laughing amusedly, as 
she and her father drove away. 

Cannot you guess why?” 

“T should say it is his disposition to enjoy 
everything. He always seems happy.” 

“‘ But you are too modest to assume that your 
presence made him happy,” said her father, 
teasingly. 

“T should hope so. My presence, indeed! 
How absurd! You know I was joking when I 
laughed about his being one of my admirers?” 

“T cannot say that I did, for I have supposed, 
for some time, that Mr. Bannock was a very de- 
cided admirer. And to-night he has proved it 
by asking me to accept him as a son-in-law.” 

“ And you told him—what?” in a voice that 
was slightly unsteady, but certainly not fraught 
with any girlish bashfulness nor tender feelings. 

“That he might pay his addresses to you in 
person, and that I should use any influence I 
mien have to induce a favorable answer to his 


“Tam sorry for that, father,” replied Olive, 
in low, level, but distinct tones, ‘‘ for I shall 
never marry him!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHERE ARE WE GOING? 
Alone!—that worn-out word, 

So idly spoken, and so coldly heard 

Yet all that poets and grief hath known, 

Of hopes laid waste, knells in that word—a.onr! 

—Lyrron. 

Ir Dr. Douglas marveled at the strange 
death-bed scene he had just witnessed, he mar- 
veled still more at the change that had come 


over the young girl who had knelt sobbing and 
dove tel, but a few moments before, at Mr. 
Wallingford’s side. 


Now that her father was dead Jessaline turn- 
ed from the room tearless and calm. 

“T should like to s with you a few 
minutes, in the parlor, Dr. Ne ” she said, 
with aie dignity, waiting for him to accom- 
pany er. ‘‘Can I send a telegram to New 

ork in time for the recipient of it to start for 
Grenham on the morning train?’ she asked, as 
soon as they were seated in the room across the 


“Yes, certainly. I will find a messenger to 
start with it immediately.” 

“On, you aren’t going to leave me alone, are 
you?” she said, then, with a little nervous 
sere, and a look of dread that made him pity 

er. 
_He thought a moment, then handed her a pen- 
cil and his note-book, 

“Write your message, Miss Wallingford, 
while I bring you your wraps. You shall go 
out with me, if you wish.” 

‘Oh, thank you,” she replied, with evident 
relief. The lateness of the hour, the oddness of 
the p' , Dever once occurred to her. She 
only felt an intense, hysterical fear of being 
left in any room of that strange house, with- 
out a companion, or of being forced to a téte- 
a-téte meeting with—her father’s wife. 

By the time Dr. Douglas returned she had 
dashed off a hurried summons to Mr. Baron to 
come to her without delay, and that her fa- 
ther’s burial must bo strictly private. 

That was one of the first necessities that had 
oecurred to her.. She could not bave it public 
talk, at his very funeral, Benccentng her fa- 
ther’s iage. Mr. Baron must help her to 
keep the secret for a little. 

“Miss Wallingford, are you willing to trust 
the immediate care of your father to me?” ask- 
ed Dr. Douglas, as he came back to her, with 
her hat aor cloak and a warm shawl he had 
borrowed for her. 2 

““Yes—to you. You will not let any one else 
intprtare hs e ond alow cee. % 

lo everything exactly as you say, 
he replied, kindly. vi 

She raised her great eyes to him with a flash 

of gratitude, She commenced to like this quiet, 


grave young man very much; to feel that he 
was a friend on whom she could rely in this 
desolate and miserable time. 

**You know I shall want him taken back to 
town immediately ; if possible, by the afternoon 
train to-morrow.” 

“To-day,” corrected Dr.. Douglas, smiling 
ever so slightly. ‘‘It is nearly daydawn now. 
Would it not be better to wait till the early 
mneuping train?” 

‘*Perhaps it would,” assented Jessaline, after 
& moment’s consideration. ‘‘It will give Mr. 
Baron time to make all arrangements before 
leay ing town and he can come by the train this 
afternoon, Will you give me that tele- 
gram? I will write another.” 

When she had done so, a sudden thought of 
her Jover came to her. 

“Oh, Maurice! How is he, Dr. Douglas? 
Ought I to go and see him?” 

**No; he is sleeping, and had better not be 
disturbed. Shall we start, now?’ offering her 
his arm. 

As soon as they were out in the chill, salt air, 
with the plashing of the water close at hand, 
end the gray, dim morning stealing up the east- 
ern horizon, Jessaline suddenly awoke to the 
peculiarity of her position. ever had she 
quite realized the utter loneliness and friendless- 
ness into which the death of her father had 
plun her as at this instant. 

*“Where are we going?” she asked, standing 
quite still upon the lower step of the hotel piaz- 
za, and regarding her companion with weary, 
despairing eyes. 

“T thought if you were willing to trust all 
ned cares to me for a little while, you might 
ike to go to your cousin; she is at Mr, Gal- 
liere’s,”” 

“ My cousin !” cried Jessaline, staring at him, 
amazedly, through the gray, faint light. 

‘Yes, Miss Dunstan, Miss Edithe Dunstan; 
you know—surely you know—” 

“T know nothing about it,” she said, coming 
down from the step and putting her hand on 
hisarm. ‘‘ Was it to see her that my father 
eame here? For I do not know that, either,” 
with a tinge of bitterness. 

“Tt was to see Edithe’s mother, his sister, 
Mrs. Dunstan; you know of her?’ 

Jessaline shook her head. 

“No,” she answered. ‘‘ Mysteries thicken, it 
seems. If youcan explain away any of them, 
please do. I appear to have been kept very ig- 
norant.” 

“Mrs, Dunstan has been an invalid, and a pa- 
tient of mine, a long time; but she never would 
believe herself in any danger of death, until 
three days ago, she was en suddenly, vio- 
lently ill. Day before yesterday I told her that 
she could not possibly live more than a few 
hours, and she desired me to telegraph for her 
brother, Mr. Wallingford. From what she 
said, [think she had not seen him in years. 
He got here that nye and was at her side 
when she died, about this time, yesterday morn- 
ing. He then returned to his hotel and was 
heard to pace the floor for some minutes, and 
then to fall, heavily. I was immediately sent 
for; and it was at his request, when he recov- 
ered consciousness, that you did not get a tele- 

m sooner.” 

** Poor father! He hoped Maurice and I would 
be married. So he and his sister are both dead 
together! How strange that I should not know 
IThadanaunt! It isnot there you are i 


ef 

“Tt is to Mr. Galliere’s, the minister’s. Your 
cousin is staying at his house, nights, by my or- 
der until after the funeral, as she has a morbid 
dread of sleeping in a house with a corpse, that 
I think ought not to be ignored.” 

‘* Where is her father?” said Jessaline. 

“She has no father. I believe Mr. Dunstan 
died when his wife was very faye before 
Edithe was born, Your aunt has led a lonely, 
exclusive life.” 

‘And so my cousin is entirely orphaned— 
too?” meditatively. 

ae Yes.” 

‘But, I suppose Josing her mother has not 
submerged her with such a sea of troubles as 
that. into which the death of my father has 
plunged me?” said Jessaline, slowly. 

“I don’t know; Miss Dunstan is not an heir- 


‘* Asif money could make people happy in such 
times as these!” she said, passionately. ‘But 
she is welcome to share mine;” then, her pale 
face flushed, she caught her breath in a quick, 
gasping way, and tightened her hold upon her 
companion’s arm. “Dr. Douglas, my father 
said you knew a secret—there was something 
about a child—and my sharing my fortune 
with it. What is it? hat did he mean?” 

‘We are at the parsonage, Miss Wallingford; 
never mind the secret now. I will come an 
have a long talk with you, by and by, but I 
want you to get some rest first.” 

In answer to the physician’s sh 


summons, 
Mr. Galliere came hurrying to the 


oor, with a 


kanye welcome when he saw who were his 

es 

en Yes, I have brought zo another visitor, 
‘ou see,” announced Dr. Douglas, as they fol- 
lowed the kindly clergyman into the darkened, 


rooms. 
Dunstan and asking her to slip on a wrapper 
and come dowmhere?”’ 

“Oh, no, don’t do that,” said Jessaline, plead- 


ingly. ‘‘Can’tI go to some other room? It is 
eruel to disturb her.” 

But the young man only smiled faintly, and 
persevered in his cruelty; and in less than five 
minutes a stately figure, with a candle in her 
hand lighting up her fair. lily-like face and 
glittering yellow hair, and a white wrapper 
trailing after her, and a fluffy blue shaw] wound 
around her shoulders, followed Mr. Galliere into 
the room. 

“This is your cousin, Miss Edjthe Dunstan, 
Miss Jessaline Wallingford,” said the clergy- 


man. 

“Tam glad to see: you, cousin Jessaline,” the 
new-comer said, gently, putting down her can- 
die and crossing to take Miss Wallingford’s cold 
little hand; ‘‘and yet sorry to see you, too, un- 
der such sad circumstances.” 

Jessaline only looked up into the beautiful 
face with a flickering, weary smile. 

Dr. Douglas felt that he had dore the best 
thing that he —— could for the forlorn lit- 
tle heiress, in bringing her to a companion of 
her own age; and now issued his commands. 

“ Here, Miss Wallingford, please swallow this 
powder. And now will you take her to bed 
with you?” turning to Edithe. ‘* And will you 
insist that sho shall not talk but §3 right to 
sleep? And, Mr. Galliere, you had better let 
both of these young ladies lie abed late this 
morning. NowI must go. I will do all inmy 
power for both of — Good-morning.” 

“* How splendid he is!” said Jessaline, turning 
to her cousin. ‘I shall never forget him!” 

‘Yes, he is very kind,” rejoined Miss Dun- 
stan, as she led the way to their room; but she 
could not resist. a meditative glance at this 
young girl who, straight from a life of fashion 
and luxury, found John Douglas so worthy of 
her admiration! ‘‘Now! Let me help you to 
undress! There! are you comfortable?) No, 
a are cold, you poor little dear;” and having 

lown out the flame of the candle, Miss’ Dun- 
stan crept into bed and took Jessaline into her 
warm arms, 

And so, in a close clasp, the two girls fell 
asleep, with head of gold and hair of brown 
nestling upon the same snowy pillow, and the 
Father of the fatherless regarding them in pity 
in their sad young orphanage. 


CHAPTER IX, 


AN OLD MAN’S DARLING OR A YOUNG MAN’S 
SLAVE? 
With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a 
daughter’s heart. —TENNYSON, 
In her first passion, woman loves her lover. 
— Byron. 

THERE was a long silence after that positive, 
intense dissent. Judge Mowbray was both sur- 
prised and displeased at Olive’s answer. Not 
so much, merely, that her will seemed likely to 
conflict with his hopes and wishes, as that, de- 
spite the level lowness of her tone, it had un- 
mistakably revealed to him a p' of dogged 
resistance, and a force of passionate feeling, 
that he felt owed their birth to some other cir- 
cumstance than his announcement of Mr. Ban: 
nock’s proposal. 

Could it be that Olive’s heart was entangled 
elsewhere—and he had remained ignorant of it, 
when he had believed himself so thoroughly the 
sole sharer of his daughter’s love and confi- 
dence? Itmust be so. Upon that supposition 
only could he find any interpretation to the ex- 
pressed determination and vehemence of her 
answer toa suit that certainly could not have 
been a great surprise to a tare oy like her, 
had she not been already absor' in some af- 
Sairedu coeur. And—that was what hurt him! 
—the sudden conviction that after all his years 
of devotion to her, his at ambition for her, 
his hungry love of her, he had so soon ceased to 
be the first’ consideration in her life; he had 
even been shut out from any part in its first 
sweet secret. For that that secret could be one 
which the girl had not dared to confess, was a 
possibility that never once occurred to him, 
even while he racked his brain to discover to 
whom among the fashionable youths who had 
paid her court during the past winter Olive 
eould have lost her heart. 

But his meditations did not help him to any 
solution of his daughter’s conduct. He cuuld 
recall at least a half-dozen of men who had 
danced attendance upon her through the win- 
ter; and he knew that she had refused the hand 
of two, if not three, of them, and held the oth- 
ers in no —— estimation. It had pleased 
him, too, that the proud young beauty’s heart 
had proved so invulnerable; and he had hoped 
that she would be saved from any experience 
of vehement passion, by forming a quiet attach- 
ment for the wealthy merchant who had fol- 
lowed her from town to offer her his hand and 
name. But if she had not loved any of the 
younger men who had paid ardent eourt to her, 
and she cared nothing for Robert Bannock, who 
was it to whom she had lost her heart? 

And'that was the question Judge Mowbra 
resolved upom asking as soon as the shoula 


“Would you mind awakening Miss 


ALMOST. MARRIED. 
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arrive at home. But Olive forestalled him. 
She knew that her father’s silence indicated 
that he was displeased; she could see by the 
brilliant starlight that he was sad and troubled 
as well; and she longed to propitiate him, 

“TY hope,” she commenced, entreatingly, 
“that you are not very much disappointed that 
I cannot accept Mr. Bannock’s proposal, fa- 
ther?” 

‘““Yes, I am disappointed—at your answer, 
Olive. But this is hardly the place to explain 
why. I should have waited until we were at 
home before making the announcement that I 
did; and as we are nearly there, now, we will 

tpone any further discussion of the subject 
‘or a few minutes.” 

Miss Mowbray made no reply, but the blood 
rushed to her face in a hot tide that the spicy 
night air was powerless to cool. She dreaded 
an interview that she felt must lay bare her se- 
eret or involye her in deeper deceit. and place 
her ina position of inexplicable antagonism to 
her father. 

‘Tf March had only declared himself—only 
asked me to be his wife,” she said to herself, in 
a tumult of perplexity and maidenly shyness. 
‘* But, then, do I not know that he wishes it? 
Do { not know his heart? Am I not villi to 
count upon his love, and faith, and loyalty? 
Whatever comes, I will not be ashamed of 
March, nor of my passion for him.” 

The girl’s eyes were like great, glowing, stead- 
fast stars when she followed Judge Mowbray 
into the luxurious parlor of their home; and the 
rose flush in her cheeks had deepened to the hue 
of pomegranate blossoms. 

Well, father,” she said, crossing to a little 
table banked with blossoms and. pulling out a 
spike of orange blossoms to twist in her fingers, 
“do you wish to discuss this subject of Mr. 
Bannock’s proposal further? For my part, T 
wish we might drop it. Iregret that he should 
have made such a mistake as to think I could 
marry him; but lam sorry for him, and grate- 
ful to him for the honor he has shown me. Will 
you tell him so, for me?” 

**Come here, Olive,” commanded her father, 
gently, motioning to the place opposite to him 
upon the satin ééte-d-téte, and placing his hand 
caressingly on one of hers as she flung herself 
down with her bare arms crossed upon the soft 
upholstery. ‘‘I want_to know why it is that 
you could not marry Mr. Bannock? You have 
certainly seen that he paid you great attention, 
wt you have not seemed averse to allowing 

at. 


friend of yours, and a prot good-natured 
%, 


‘*Tet me see—yon are just twenty-one. He 
is considerably older than yourself, I admit; 
butif he loves ‘you devotedly, and is able and 
willing to give you every good that you desire, 
and is rich, and honorable, and in every way a 
suitable match, I fail to see why you should not 
accept the position that half the women in San 
Francisco would give a year out of their lives 
to attain.” : 

‘Then let-them have it! I did not think you 
would want to sell me for gold!” broke out the 
girl, passionately. 

‘*Olive!” said the judge, sternly, yet with a 
thrill of pain running through his voice, ‘‘ God 
forbid that Ishould ever do that! And have I 
deserved such an injustice from you? Have I 
ever failed in any one instance of my life, and 
yours, to prove how closely I haye your welfare 
at heart? But, child,” with a ring of bitterness 
in his tones, “t only tell you, now, what many 
@ woman would do, that ‘it is better to be an’ 
old man’s darling than a young man’s slave.’ I 
only wish for this alliance for you, because I 
know here must marry, soon or late, and 
that you will be besieged with offersfrom many 
an unworthy man and graceless fortune-hunter, 
And I believe that if jeu ean learn to regard 
Mr, Bannock. with kin y affection, and trust 
your future to him, that future may be a calm, 
and secure, and Held one.” 

“But I cannot, father! Do not urge me to 
consider a pro 1 that is most distasteful to 
me,” pleadta y. ‘My first answer is irreyoc- 
able. I shall never marry Bannock. I 
would much rather be a young man’s slave than 
any old man’s darling.” 

‘And perhaps there is some one young man 
whose slave you would prefer to be?” foldin 
his hands across his breast and speaking wi 
just a flavor of bitterness. 

Olive was silent. 

**Shall I put my question in another form?” 
a4 judge a owly. “Is ne babe M 
mnoc! 8 proposal ‘ounded upon a 
for some one else?’ ci si < 

The increasing bitterness in her interlocutor’s 
tones aroused tho girl's slumbering temper. 
How could she dream of what this man had suf- 
fered. through her, endured for her, hoped of her? 

**' Yes, I do like some one else; perhaps I had 
better say love some one else.” 

Her father’s head drooped a moment, as if he 
had been stricken by some heavy blow; then he 
asked, haughtily enough: 

“Bimee you haye favored me with your con- 


fidence so far, may I ask, further, who this 
some one is?” 

The sarcasm cut Olive; yet she knew that, to 
a degree, she deserved it, and answered with 
forced steadiness; 

‘* His name is March St. Omar.” 

“March St. Omar! Indeed! What. a, re- 
markable name! I think I never heard it be- 
fore! And whois March St. Omar?’ 

“A gentleman. His home is in San Francis- 
co, He is an actor.” 

The sentences dropped tersely, rapidly, de- 
fiantly from Oli¢e’s lips, while her eyes flicker- 
ed with passionate lights and her whole figure 
seemed to dilate with unconquerable pride and 
resolve. She anticipated a burst of fierce dis- 
pleasure and remonstrance from her father; she 
was prepared to meet it with unwavering loy- 
oly. to her lovew, 

udge Mowbray’s. brow was flushed, there 
were blood-red streaks across his cheeks, and 
his lips trembled under their heayy mustache; 
but he forced himself to put. a few more quey 
tions in the steady, sarcastic way under which 
Olive secretly writhed—because she knew she 
deserved at least this much of his resentment, 

“* And how did Miss Mowbray make the ac- 
Foeintancs of this distinguished gentleman? 

nd under what circumstances has she culti- 
vated his friendship, until she is. prepared: to 
stand bere and avow her love for him? And 
how long has she had the honor of being his be- 
trothed? And how, and when, did she propose 
to consummate this secret engagement?. May I 
be favored with all the particulars of this af- 
fair from you, since this lover of yours has had 
the. grace to be ashamed to make himself 
known, or the cowardice to fear the result, of 
his villainy?” 

Olive’s face had grown white as death. Her 
eyes flashed red, like furious fires. She sprun; 
to her feet, with head upraised like some infuri; 
ated queen, 

“* How dare you talk to me so about the man 
T love?” she cried, in a blaze of intense anger. 
‘* He is neither coward nor villain, but as brave, 
and. true, and honorable as any man_on God’s 
earth! Say what you like of me! I know IL 
have done bsg # in keeping this, from. you— 
that ILknew Mr. St. Omar; for we are not en 
gaged! I met him before I left school. One 

turday, in San Francisco, he saved me from 
being run over by an unmanageable team, I 
had seen him at the theater, the night before, 
and knew who he was. It wasa long time. be- 
fore we met again; but I loved him from that 
first day, and I am not ashamed to acknowledge 
it! Somehow, last winter, we dropped into a 
habit of meeting each other, and taking long 
walks together, and—we loyeeach other! That 
is all there is to tell, father,” 

“ All there isto tell!” repeated the judge, in 
a voice quivering with aneienasen and passion. 
“As if if were not enough that I should be 
foreed to know that the daughter [have deemed; 
so proud and trustworthy has betrayed my con- 
fidence, insulted my love, and disgraced her fa- 
ther and herself!” 

“*T‘have not disgraced you nor myself, ei- 
ther!” retorted Olive, hotly. _‘‘If Mr. St, Omar 
possessed Mr. Bannock’s millions, you would, 
not consider, it. any disgrace that I had not 
made his acquaintance in quite the orthodox 
way, nor that I had fallen in love with him at. 
first sight; and it was only that he was poor 
that I dared not tell you about him! Oh, fa-, 
ther, I care for him pexcnd everything on 
earth! I never knew what it was to love any- 
thing, or any one, until I loved him! Will you, 
not forgive me? Will you not forgive him, 


Ob, how her words cut the heart of the man 
who faced her! 

“Forgive him! Forgive the scoundrel who 
has sought to steal my one treasure!” cried her, 
father, stopping before her with blazing eyes. 
“ Forgive the man who has taught. you to de 
ceive me? Who has robbed, me of your love? 
Who has destroyed the labor of years? Who. 
has rendered valueless all my toil, and self-con-. 
quering, and fair plans? Who has left to me 
nothing but a blasted, disappointed life? No! 
I will not forgive him! If he and I should ever. 
meet he shall pay a.costly pee for what he has. 
done! And you—Olive—if you ever see him 
again, you leave this house forever! You shall 
choose this night between the man who has 
loved you afew months and the man who has 
loved “ae for years!” 

The last words were almost a wail of despair, 
and as they dropped from Judge Mowbray’s 
lips. he turned, suddenly away, ascended the 
“so to his room, and shut himself into its soli- 

ude. 

Olive heard him turn the key hurriedly in its 
lock, and commence to walk to and fro with 
uneven, ceaseless strides. The anger that, for 
one moment, could have almost annihilated her 
father in its intensity, changed into woful mis- 
ery as she sat there thin king of all he had said. 
She had but one choice to make, She would 
never give up, March St. Omar! But, for all, 
her heart was torn with ts. and pity as she 
shorehs of what Judge Mowbray was suffer-. 


d yet—what did this white-faced, passion-. 


See err 


ed girl, sitting there in the lonely parlor, 
Eon e the aie soul-sickness of the desdiats 
man in the room above, from the depths of 


whose strong nature she had, this night, wrung 
the first tears his manhood had ever known? 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ORPHAN COUSINS. 
“ Then, fresh tears 


Stood on her cheeks as doth the honey dew 
Upon a gathered lily almost withered,’’ 


“ Like the hurrying of a stream, 
All my gladness from me flows; 
While it gives murmurs, I give sighs, 
On my cheek grows pale the rose, 
And sorrow’s tears come to mine eyes 
While each fairy vision goes 
Like the hurrying of a stream.” 


Tr was certainly as late as Dr. Douglas could 
desire, that day, when Jessaline awoke from 
the pre slumbers induced by the com- 
bined effects of the excitement she had under- 
gone and the powder she had taken; the sun 
stood at the zenith, 

She stirred uneasily, at first, and looked 
around upon the strange room, unable to recog- 
nize it or to recall the events that had brought 
herthere. But, whenthe door was pushedsoftly 
open, anda golden head peepedin, the faceof her 
newly-found cousin brought her back to a reali- 
zation of all that had nae ned to her since the 
day before, when this had been the hour for her 
wedding, and she had stood decked for her 
bridal, in the midst of smiling friends. 

‘*Come in,” she answered to Miss Dunstan’s 
pe tap, and raised herself in bed with a wan 
smile. So hie are up and dressed, Cousin 
Edithe? And how fresh and lovely you look! 
Do you know that hag are a trifle like my 
father? Iremember I noticed that, last night; 
bey, is not strange, since you are a Walling- 

ord, 

“But I am not a Wallingford,” replied Miss 
Dunstan, seating herself upon the edge of the 
bed, and Tegan ng the little heiress curiously. 

“Nota Wallingford? Dr. Douglas said that 
your mother was father’s sister!” 

**So she was; but my mother was a Durand, 
and so was your father. Is it possible that he 
has never told you why he took the Walling- 
ford name?” 

‘My father seems never to have told me any- 
thing that I ought to have known,” rejoined 
Jessaline, a trifle bitterly, in that cold, serious 
way that had come to her since she had laid 
her father’s hands back upon his lifeless breast 
and left him in Miss Rosslyn’s arms. ‘‘I did not 
know that I had you, until Dr. Douglas mention- 
ed it,” she added, in a more girlish tone, givin; 
aninflection of content ani poems to the od 
sentence that convinced the her rich cousin 
was glad to have found her. 

“Nor did I know of you until the sum- 
mer,” replied Miss Dunstan. ‘‘ Your fatherand 
my mother had a bitter quarrel before we were 
born, and, as a result, we never heard of each 
other. I have found that it is not a Durand 
trait to make confidantes of any one until death 
forces it, so we have been thrown together 
strangely, enough, at last.” 

‘Yes, ‘strange’ pewaeD atlast,’” echoed Jes- 
saline, slowly, asif, even now, she could scarcely 
comprehend all that had befallen her within the 

st twenty-four hours. ‘But you have not 

ld me why I am a Wallingford?” raising her 
great gray eyes in calm questioning. 

‘Your mother was a Wallingfo 
yo and an heiress, and the jast of her 

ily ; 80, at her father’s request, uncle Eustace 
adopted his wife’s name, and inherited jointly 
with her all the bee cote wealth.” 

Jessaline put her head back on the pillow and. 
covered her face with her hands. It seemed 
cruel to her that she should have to learn all 
about herself from comparative strangers, in- 
stead of from the parent she had loved so fond- 
ly. And her father seemed so far away from 
her—separated by such an im ble gulf!— 
and she was left all alone; alone to meet 
ee men rovelseo to live her chan cate 

aguely his broken, words came 
her; he had made Pasar she must rectify 
them; he had committed wrongs, she must 
right them. What other dread surprises did 
the future hold in store for her? 

Edithe’s voice broke in upon her cousin’s bit- 


ter musings. 
“4 Thope I have not been unkind to tell you 


. ‘Oh, no, indeed!” cried Jessaline, raising her 
‘head, ‘‘I want to learn all that I can, yes, ev- 
erything there is to learn, concerning my fa- 
ther’s past! As yet, it isa sealed book to me, 
and it is dreadful to believe, to suspect—to fear 
—that there is that in it which he regretted! 
But whatever sens there may have in 
be life he} has left Lad me ee nano Deed = ae 
my most sacred m. andIs 
devote my life to fulfiliin it!” 

Miss Dunstan regarded her cousin’s stern 
white face pityingly, though she could not even 
half understand the dread doubts, and the tem- 
pest of wounded love, and pride, and honor, 
and the longings after malas that filled the 
voung soul, 


and an on- 
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‘We have each been forced to face new and 
painful rhe teem Pucca rs = —~ — 
—you especially; but let us try ‘orget them 
fox a little. You need ‘some breakfast. Mrs. 
Galliere bade me ask you whether she should 
send it up to you, or you preferred to come 
down?” 

“Oh, I will godown. It is quite time I was 
up, and I should be ashamed give her any 
trouble. She can hardly keep many servants 
in this little house,” looking around the neat 
reom that seemed a tiny box compared with 
the expansive elegance of the apartments to 
which she had been accustomed. 

Edithe smiled a trifle. 

“She does not keep any, now.” 

Jessaline looked incredulous. 

“Are they so poor? She is a clergyman’s 
wife!” 

**Yes, but clergymen do not get astonishing 
salaries in little villages like Cragston; and Mrs. 
Galliereis a clever, active woman who not only 
attends to all her home duties but is a great 
help to others. She has been my best friend 
this past: week, and so to mamma!” and 
the tears, the first Jessaline had seen her cousin 
shed, gathered on Edithe’s long lashes. 

Miss Wallingford suddenly stopped dressing 
and came and kissed her cousin’s averted face, 

“T have never told: you, Edithe, how sorry I 
am for you. Ihave been so selfishly wrapped 
in my own troubles, I have scarcely compre- 
hended that yours were as bitter. hen is my 
aunt tobe buried? Are all the arrangements 
made? I hope you will let me furnish anything 
that is needful as freely as if you were my sis- 
ter instead of my cousin. I am sure papa would 


wish it so,” 

“Thank you;” with a slight cresting of the 
golden head; ‘‘but mamma has saved a little 
money, and I do not need assistance of that 
kind. I have intrusted everything to Mr. and 
Mrs. Galliere and Dr. Douglas and the funeral 
will be very quiet and plain. It is to take place 
to-morrow.” 


‘And I cannot be here! I am sorry for 
that.” 


“Perhaps you would like to see mamma— 
and my home, sometime to-day, Jessaline?” 

‘Yes, I would,” replied Miss. Wallingford, as 
she followed her cousin down into the presence 
of their hostess. 

She found Mr. and Mrs. Galliere simple, kind- 
ly, hospitable ple, and as anxious in every 
way to help her as they had been to_help 
Edithe; but any discussion of her affairs Jessa- 
line repelled with a dignified reserve that show- 
ed she, too, had inherited the Durand blood. It 
was a relief to her that Dr. Douglas appeared 
by the time she had made a light repast. 

‘¢ And how do you feel now?” he asked, kind- 
ly, as she laid her hand gladly in his. ‘Are 
you well rested? I havea great deal to discuss 
with you, if you propose to leave Cragston by 
to-morrow morning. 

**T am = rested, thank you, and able to 
attend to you have to say; but I ought to 


see Maurice. Is he better—does he ask for me? | 


Has any one sent me any message?” 
He knew that she referred, especially, to Miss 
whose new name she could not bring 
ik 2 7 tel fi d 
es, ave some telegrams for you, an 
Mr. Shannon is'‘anxious to see you as soon as 

‘ou feel that you can go to ¥ but Mrs. 

allingford is with him at present. 

J e started at sound of that name, and 
the indignant blood swept,in a red tide across 
her face and throat; but she only held out her 
hand, routely, for her messages. 

There were several from friends—the Shan- 
nons, Margaret Clarendon, Roger Stamford— 
and a brief announcement from Adam Baron 
that he would be in Cragston that night. 

**- You have made all necessary arrangements 
for our — father home to*morrow?” she 
asked, presently. 

** Yes, everything is attended to. The hearse 
and a carriage will be ready to start at five in 
the morning. It is very early, but the ride to 
Grenham is a ous one.” 

“ And I ought to spend as much time as pos- 
sible now with Maurice,” she said, thoughtful- 
ly; “‘ but I cannot meet that woman yet!” with 
a shudder. 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. Galliere have kindly invited 
me to bring him here; and as I think he can be 
moved pretty comfortably upon a mattress, and 
will find it pleasanter here than at the Bay 
View, when you are gone, I shall propose the 
nog as soon asI go back to the ho- 


“How thoughtful of them! And, do you 
know, Dr. Douglas, that I ay entirely to 
send re telegram to Mr. and . Shannon?” 

“But I did it for you,” he said, with a kindly 


smile. 

“Oh, thank you! How ou are! And 
how long do you think it will be before Maurice 
can go home?” 

“He ought not to attempt it inside of a 


month.” 

Jessaline sighed. 

“And now, will you let me show yen a little 
of our C mscenery? I want you to go for 


awalk. I havyesome things to say to you, for 


some 


| Mrs. and 


our father. are it will be easier for us te 
talk of them out o 


doors, agd the air will do 

you good.” : 

He had such a grave, gentle, commandin 
way with him that Jessaline obeyed him in a 
he said, without a trace of her girlish willful- 
ness. She put on her hat, now, and went with 
him out into the brilliant September sunshine, 

Dr. Douglas led her, by quiet paths, to the 
hills beyond the village, telling his story as 
they walked, And, through all her after life, 
Jessaline Wallingford associated soft crispy 
breezes, and dazzling yellow autumn sunshine, 
and heathery hills, and the low moan of thesea, 
with the revelations she heard that day. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A FATHER’S SIN. 
Most women’s weak resolves, like reeds, will fly, 
Shake with each breath, and bend with every sigh; 
Here, like an oak whose firm roots deep descend, 
Nor breath of love can shake, nor sigh can bend. 

“You must know, Miss Wallingford,” Dr. 
Douglas began, ‘‘ that whatever is confided to a 
physician in a professional way is considered as 
inviolable a trust asif received under oath; and 
I want you to feel that what your father tells 
you now, through me, is as entirely your own 
secret as if you knelt at his bedside alone 
and heard his confession. 

“Mr, Wallingford and Mrs. Dunstan were 
half-orphans, and the children of a Mr. Durand 
aruined merchant, who invested the wreck o 
a goodly fortune in a Cragston farm, and here 
buried himself from the world. The boy went 
into business early in life, as a clerk in the 
wealthy shipping-house of old Amos Walling- 
ford. When he was about twenty-two, and 
getting on famously, the young man induced a 
very beautiful gir , but of low birth, to elope 
with him; and they lived together some months. 
In the meantime he rose rapidly in favor with 
his employer, and was chosen to act as escort to 
iss Wallingford upon a long jour- 
ney, by sailing-vessel, ordered for the elder 
lady’s health. Mr. and Mrs. Wallingford’s 
hearts were bound up in their daughter. One 


| by one their older children, sons and daughte: 


had died, until only this young girl was lef 
them; and with her, during the months the 
were constantly together, Eustace Durand f 
violently in love, 

“She returned his affection; and when her 
mother lay dead in a foreign port, she yielded 
to her lover’s entreaties to marry him. When 
they returned they did not find Mr, Wallingford 
relentless, He forgave them pe the condi- 
tion that young Durand should ai opt the name 
of the family into which he had married; and, 
at his death, soon after, hoping that an heir 
would be born to them to pe ate his name, 
he left his wealth jointly to his daughter and 
her husband. 

“One of Mr, Durand’s first endeavors, upon 
arriving in his own country, was to seek out the 
girl who had first regarded herself as his wife, 
an Ce 

“Dr. Douglas,” interrupted Jessaline, who, 
until now, had listened without so much asa 
quickened breath to betray her feelings. ‘ don’t 
try tospare me! Was my father marricd be- 
fore he married my mother?” 

“Miss Wallingford, I do not know!” 

“Go on,” said his companion, after that sim- 
ple, steady answer. 
“He desired, at least, to provide for the su 
port of this girl who had left her home for 

sake. But he learned that she was dead.” 

Jessaline drew a long, relieved breath. 

“An old woman, who had occupied a room in 
the same house where they had lived, gave him 
this information and showed bim a paper she 
had saved, which contained anitem to it ef- 
fect. It described the finding of adead body 
in the North river, which answered toa like- 
ness of this girl, and which was clothed in gar- 
ments stam with her name; and as she fad 
apes turn - of the pen etn Lo peste, 

was perfectly a ent tha er ra- 
tion, she had so fh this fate. eis 

“ After that, the young man settled into his 
new life and strove ut quite away from him 
the remembrance of his hastily repented youth- 
ful folly. He was devoted to his wife—more 
devoted than ever after he had lost his father 
and quarreled bitterly with the only relative left 
him, his young sister. His hopes were cen- 
tered upon a son being born tofiim. At last 
the child came; but it was a daughter, and the 
mother died with its birth and left him theeole 

ian of the tiny heiress to the Wallingford 
estates. If the father had felt any disappoint- 
ment at the child’s birth, it soon and he 
transferred to the baby-girl the intense love he 
had borne the mother; and what time was 
not consumed by his business was devoted.to 
petieal care of her. As she grew to ponns 
lyhood he himself reéntered society for her 
sake; and when, while still young, her future 
‘was assured by her betrothal to a former lay- 
mate, and only son of a wealthy neighbor 
his ambition for her was fully satisfied. And 
then—I cennot enter into the metaphysics of 
Mr. i orny eck attachment for the lady whe 
lived in his home as companion and housekeep- 
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er for his daughter. He married her, privately, 
upon the. understanding that-it-was to be kept a 
strict secret until you, Miss Wallingford, should 
have started upon your wedding-trip. And he 
willed her half his property.” 

Jessaline raised a stony, ghastly, face for a 
moment to his. 

“My father?’ she said, as if, at, last, she 
begged to, be told that this was not all true con- 
cerning the man she-had, loyed.so idolatrously. 
And there was such woe in the cry, and in her 
dry eyes, that Dr.;Douglas’s heart bled with 
sympathy. 

‘* Poor child!” he said, tenderly, reaching out 
his hand and taking one of hers caressingly. 

She did not. withdraw her cold fingers from 
his clasp, but stood quite still and pressed the 
other little hand against her breast. 

“Tt is—to have loved ‘one so, you know, and 
then tio be so—” 

She turned away and walked on. Dr. Dou- 
ad knew why she left the sentence unfinished. 

he could not bring herself to use-that word 
‘‘undeceived ” of her father. 

‘Ts there more to tell me?” she asked, pre- 
sently. 

“Yes, Jessaline,” said the doctor, softly. ‘(I 
fear the worst, for you; is te come.” 

There was no word, no sound, not even a mo- 
tion in answer; only the man could feel the 
painful throbbing of the hot blood in the veins 
of the little hand that lay in his; and he eould 
not help but. admire her—this. proud, stricken 
little girl—she held herself so royally. 

‘““While Mr. Wallingford stood at the death- 
bed of his sister, after promising to take charge 
of her property and act as guardian to Edithe, 
Mrs. Dunstan badé him kneel down by. her side 
while she asked him a question. That question 
I did not hear. But he started, turned yery 
white, and answered ‘Yes,’ ‘Then it is true 
what he told me,’ Mrs. Dunstan murmured, as 


if to herself. I thought her mind was wander- 
ing; but she opened her eyes and: looked at 
Edithe,  ‘ Tell him—you know—if you ever see 
him again—that I believe him! And if he ever 
finds the boy—tell him this—that I will be at 
peace with him! We all make mistakes,’ she 
added, after a little, as. if almost unconscious. 
Then she suddenly struggled up, and tried. to 
look around. ‘Eustace, are you here? she said. 
He answeredher. ‘ Well, there isa child—your 
child and hers—it was born ata hospital in New 
York, and it has the birth-mark of her race 
upon its bosom!’ and then she-fell back, dead.” 

Dr. Douglas looked at Jessaline, Still no 
change in that white, cold face. It was as if 
eut from stone, y the quivering veins in 
her hand told him how she heard and how she 
endured. 

“This is what Mr. Wallingford desired I 
should repeat to his daughter, if he, himself, | 
died without being able to tellher the story. To | 
that child—his child by his first love—he felt 
he owed some reparation. He left you such 
few clews as he could by which to, discover its 
identity after all these years; and it, was his 
wish that you should use every means.in your 
agg to trace its whereabouts, and make over | 

it such money as bey deemed: needful and 
right—up to the half of your fortune. Your 
lawyers, he said, could be. depended upon/to | 
— the whole matter secret so that you should 
suffer the least possible unpleasant consequences 
< ne aod it.was hie desire that you 
should solemnly p' ourself to carry out his 
wishes in this respect,” a os 

; ng still, and. faced her com- 
panion, ey had reached the summit of the 


ridge of ‘hills and ‘stood just above the spot 
where, scarcely three months before, Edithe 
had pulled daisy petals in love prophecies for 
the man who now regarded her cousin with 
such pian tender eyes, and such utter for- 
ge ess of the other associations connected 
with this place. i 

“Dr. Douglas,” she said, in low, quivering 
tones, and raising her face toward the cloudless 
sky, “‘you are my witness that I swear, if hu- 
man agency can accomplish. it, to fulfill my fa~ 
ther’s wishes, to expiate his wrongs, and to do 
justice to his child!” 

And then the overstrained nerves gave way, 
the rigid figure relaxed, and the fair girl sunk 
into John Douglas’s outstretched, arms, and 
against John Douglas’s heaving breast, like a 
flower suddenly snapped from its stem. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LOVE'S Vows. 
“Oh, lover—stirred your heart at words 
ich softly came to me 
On summer breeze, as ‘neath the trees 
aby whispered them to thee! 


dens’ vows—the air that blows— 
Not twice the same may be. q 


wrecks in twilight gray.” f 
OLIVE sat in the parlor a long time. listening 
sorrowfully to her father’s ceaseless tread over- 


Allhber anger against’ him died away. | 


He had been to her a most devoted and indul- 
gent parent, and it was the first tithé imher life 
that she had come into any serious conflict with 
his wishes.. She knew that there: was no lack 
of Iove in his heart for her; that she’ was his 
treasure and pride; and that he! believed him- 
self quite in the right. She knew, too, that the 
world at large would deem him so; that her 
clandestine’meetings with her lover had been 
wrong and open to censure, and that there is 
little pardon for a poor Bohemian/ who dares to 
court a woman immeasurably above him ‘in 
birth and circumstance.’ Not one man in a 
hundred would judge of March St. Omar other 
than her father had done... His pride, his preju- 
dices, his intense love for her, and general so- 
cial principles, all upheld him. No ‘doubt his 
heart was very sore. She longed to!go to him, 
and comfort him, but+she ‘could not: give: up 
her lover! Her father had bade her choose be- 
tween the man who had loved hera few month: 
and the man who had loved her for years, an 
her woman’s heart clung to the young stranger 
with a mad, intense passion which parental af- 
fection was powerless to turn aside. 

Suddenly a slight sound without broke in up- 
on Olive’s musings. It was like a stealthy foot- 
step upon the flowery borders. In an instant 
she heard it again. It came creeping softly 
sine the piazza. She sprung to'her feet, and 
hastily across the room, and had almost set a 
peal of bells to ringing eupugts the house, when 
a low, musical voice spoke her name and she 
glanced toward one of the French windows to 
see it framing the splendid figure and laughing 
face of aman as handsome as some god of ‘an- 
cient days. 

‘* March!” she cried, softly, in an ecstasy of 
surprise and pleasure, and glided swiftly to his 
side, 

“Dear love!” he said, Garessingly, and drew 
her head to his shoulder and held her for‘an in- 
stant in a close embrace, 

“T am so glad you are come! I have so 
much to say to you!” whispered Olive, when he 
had set her free again. 

‘But we can hardlyisay it here; can we?” 

“No,” said the girl, decidedly. She shudder- 
ed just to think what might happen, in her fa- 
ther’s anger, if he should discover the ‘young 
actor in his very home. ‘‘ We will go out upon 
the lawn.” : 

“But not in that dress, Olive. Go and put 


.on a wrap and thick boots, and ‘I will wait for 


you just out in that thicket of roses.” 
‘‘Very well. J will not be long. Go now,” 
with a kiss om her finger-tips. motioning him 


away. 
When he had quite disappeared Miss Mow-. 


bray rung for the servants to close the house 
rd then went to, her own, room, until silence 
reigned through the two fluors of the villa save 
for her father’s tireless tread. Then) she slip- 
ped noiselessly, dqwn. the stairs again, unlocked 
the door, and joined her loyer out among the 
dewy roses. 

“Come this way, March. There is a sum- 
mer-house half down this. slope where we can 
sit securely,” Olive whispered; and. silently, 
arm in arm, the two passed along alleys ot 
oleanders and through, avenues of odorous 
orange trees, until they reached a little pagoda 
bowered in clambering fuchsias and tate of 
passion-scented. heliotrope and_. honeysuckle, 
and furnished within. with a couple of rustic 
ont Now: Marek, tell mo tow, thi ed,” 

ow, March, ‘tell me how this pen 
she commanded, when she had abi herself 
upon one of the chairs and her companion had 
brought his close beside her. 

**T should think 
how it happened, Olive darling. I have found 
life..simply unendurable since you left San 
Francisco; and as they have an extravaganza 
on for a week my. first thought was to get a 
giianes of you... L arrived in Angeles late, 
and had no idea of seeing you to-night; but 
walked up here just to look at your home, and, 

rhaps, watch alight shining in your window. 
Hnstead t was so fortunate as to find you sit- 
ting in the parlor, in ‘maiden meditation, fanc: 
free,’ with every window open, and, as. far as 
could discover, no human being nigh, and I re- 
solved to make my presence known, Youare 
really glad to see me, dear?” he added, caress- 


ingly. 
lad! Oh, March?!” 

The intense posing in her tones answered 
him. He bent his head and pressed kiss eo 
kiss upon her flushed face, her curving lips, her 
warm, soul-lit eyes. 

“What should you say, March,” she naked, 
presently, ‘‘if I were to tell you that we m 
never see each other again?” and she waited, 
breathlessly, for his reply. 

“ ys live! What should I say? What 
could yg A Toe help me, love, but_ that it 
my ‘ht be better so—for one of us! But, oh, 

arling, 
not?” and he caught her to his heart;and gazed 
passionately into her burning eyes. 

For answer she said, quite calmly, though her 
pulses were throbbing madly: 

“T have had a poe, to-night, from Mr. 
Robert Bannock, of San Franeiseo,” 

‘* And you love him?” 


you might easily surmise |. 


ou will not tell.me that? You will | 


cA No. ” 

‘* And ‘you leve nie; Olive?” 

9 March P » oul ¥ 

“Yes, I know that you do, my sweet! AndI 
»+I would give my life this instant to bu: you 


one moment of happiness! ‘But—Olive, dare I 
ask you to marry—me?” 
*S Ask, March, and listen to what Iwill say!” 
Her bosom beat tremulously against his, her 
sweet breath fanned his cheeks in eager ‘waves, 
‘* Darling love! Will you?” he pressed a tu- 
mult of delirious kisses upon her déwy' lips. 
Then, with a sudden impetuous movement, he 
almost pushed her, from him, °‘‘But—no! It’ 
must not be! I dare not take you from a 
princely home to make'a beggar of you! The 
world would tread me under feet with its in- 
sults, were I'to ask the daughter and heiress of 
Judge Mowbray to become the wife of the pen- 
niless, friendless, nameless actor. And, in time, 
you would only learn ‘to hate me! I dare not 
doit! .I cannot doit! I must not do it!” f 
| -But Olive’s soft'‘arms wound themselves about | 
his neck, her lovely form lay temptingly in his 
arms, her passionate voice pleaded at his ears: 
‘*And do youcare more for what the world! 
says than for me, and that I love you?—That T. 


love ees love you, love you, March! T 


should never hate you, though we'went to the: 
-house together I should never hate you! 
f life must be all shadows, as your wife, then I 
pee the shadows to any sunshine the world! 
olds! Do you understand me, March? T have: 
made my choice, this night. T have chosen be- 
tween wealth and poverty; between position 
and obscurity; between ease and luxury, and 
self-sacrifice and denial; between the title of 
Judge Mowbray’s heiress and March St. Omar’s: 
wife; between my father and you! And I have, 
chosen—you!” 

“My own—own—true—love!” : 

He held his precious treasure—this girl who- 
gave herself tohim ‘so .bravely, so freely, so 
oa if he would never more let her go 

‘om that'close embrace and covered hér’ béau- 
tiful face with his sweet, thrilling kisses. 

“‘ Are yousure, dear, that you will not sorrow 
over this night’s decision?” he questioned, at- 
last, when she had told him of the stormy inter- 
view she had ‘held with her father. ‘‘Judge 
Mowbray will never forgive you, for such a 
mesalliance, you will lose everything, indeed ;— 
father, home, wealth, position, friends—just to 

ain—me! » Is tlie game worth the candle, Olive? 

ill one man’s devotion save’ you from a life- 

time of regrets?” 
' * Your devotion, yes, March! I have count- 
ed the cost fully, and if society will not believe 
that.a man may bea gentleman without having 
money or influence, and will not forgive the 
woman who sacrifices position for love, and the 
individual, and not the public, must be the vic- 
tim of this social error; then I give myself most 
freely a victim!” : 

And so he ceased to ' resist the happinees fate 
had brought him, but gave himself up to deli- 
rious enjoyment of this sweet, stolen, eventful 
midnight hour. 

“May ed never look back on this night with 
sorrow, Olive,” he said, when they realized that: 
they must ipere “God halt: me, it shall not: 
be my fault if you do! when shall we 
commencé our new life; dear? The sooner the: 
better, since it! can make little differ to 
either of us whether it be a day, a month, ora. 

ar. : : 

‘Then let it be to-morrow, March; to-mor 
row night. I will meet you here and we will 
go back to San Francisco together.” 

| You mean it, love?” 

“Yes, for I cannot. stay in my father’s house 
under false pretenses. I shall not give you up, 


and I must tell him so.” « 
and in the 
tures, th 


And thus; under the glowing 
solemn stillness’ they pledged their 
one to the other, and arranged for ther’ secret 
marriage, and bade each other farewell with 
clasping arms and clinging lips. 

And now, that the force of her passion had 
spent itself, Olive walked slowly and sadly to- 
ward the beautiful home whose’ shélter she was 
to enjoy for the last time; but March St. Omar 
strode down the mountain drive with onl 
fierce, sweet exultation in his heart.’ An 
over both, the mystic yellow globes in the - 
- heavens shed softly pityin (hepa and on 

heir young heads the graceful elms, and lordly 
eucalypti, and glowing orange taba ay 


| fragrant tears. Perhaps, to them, 


hs a prescience of how, on the' morrow, a 
over should wait and wait, and grow impa- 
tient, and weary, and sick at heart, for 
keeping of a broken tryst, 


CHAPTER. XIII. 


wears, 
m beauty’s ears. 
neers blae rol adorn, 
Shine wi 
Down virtue’s manly cheeks for others’ woes,” 
AnD there were that his own 
‘sorrow had ever been powerless to excite—in 
Dr. Douglas’s eyes as he bent over the fair girl 


ALMOST MARRIED. 


ad 


to whom. {t..had been his repugnant, duty.to 
make such wretched revelations. 

But, Jessaline was soon conscious again, con- 
scious of all her sorrow, her humiliation, her 
shattered faith, her sorely wounded love; con- 
scious, too, of the solemn responsibilities she 
had assumed and how surely they must darken 
the hitherto gilded pathway of her sunny life; 
and she aroused herself with the graye, deter- 
mined womanliness that, was so pitifully new to 
her, so oddly at variance with her girlish grace 
and appearance, 

“T am all right, now; quite myself, Dr. 
Douglas,” she said, Shaping 3 herself and 
drawing away from his arms; “‘but I want to 
think a little, and I will sit down here. © Don’t 
leave me—at least do not go far away—lI will 
be ready to walk back in a few minutes.” 

She seated herself upon the summit of the hill 
with her head drooped on her hands and her 
dr aze fixed on the distant line where sea, 
and dag blended ina far faint haze; while Dr. 
Douglas clambered a few feet down the slo 
and flung himself upon the grass, and forgmty 
wished that he.could have saved Jessaline Wal- 
lingford from every pang of pain he knew his 
words had.caused her, 

Poor little Jessaline!, Well might he pity 
her! Before her lay the sunlit ocean, with its 
myriad sparkling wavelets, its aprphidetienstty 
its rainbows of shattered li ht, wreaths: 0: 
foam—brilliant. and beautiful as her life had 
been but a few short hoursago, But,ah! how 
mockingly brilliant and_beautifull For now— 
what was left to her of the chaplet of good gifts 
with which she had been the crowned_ mistress 
of fair fortune but on yesterday? Her life~ 
a life shadowed by a father’s folly and dedicated 
to expiating that father’s errors; her youth—a 
a suddenly frozen into saddened woman- 

ood; her fair face, with all the sunny, careless: 
light gone out of it forever ; her wealth—wealth 
that had come to her through .@ parent’s sin— 

rhaps, through a parent’s crimel, . The girl 
orced herself to face that possibility, horrible 
as it was. She even meant to establish its 
falsity or truth if, after all the years that had 
intervened between that time and this, she 
could drag justice to the light. 

But even that wealth—the accursed Walling- 
ford gold—-was not all hers, even, hers. wit 
which to recompense, those whom her father 
might have injured. And in her home she 
would be no longer mistress; if. she stayed there 
at all it. must to share it with a woman 
against whom every instinct, of her nature was 
at war; to occupy a subordinate position where 
she had mpeye reigned supreme; and her lover 
—ah! she had no lovernow! She, could never 
marey Demioe. , The very thought of marriage 
filled her with superstitious horror, She was 
sure that an inevitable and. mysterious destiny 
decreed that her; union with her handsome be~ 
trothed should never be. And, too, theigirl felt 
as if she, had drifted ages away from the time 
when she had put her hand in his with glad 
willingness to be his bride., Her heart was quite 
cold. Sts blossom of love for him seemed. utter- 
ly dead! And her, friends?—what) were mere 

iends in this time of her need? She could not 
bruit abroad the burdens that.had been laid. on 
her life, her sorrows, her disappointment, her 
wounded love and, pride. She could not 
for careless eyes her sore heart., She could not 
share with any one her knowledge of. her fa- 
ther’s past.. She was utterly alone in the world, 
Utterly alone with her miserable secret !—save 
for the man who day dowe there upon the short 


grass pityi 
8¢ Drs Douglas!” 

He sprung up instantly. .She had not meant 
to call 30) gota Der we engine sonar 

et or human fellowship, for one friend to. 
Ealp er breast these billows of shame and: bit- 
terness that had swept, like a, destroying eagre 
across her life, his name had come to her lips, 
But she, too, arose. What need to meditate 
which her young feet must tread; and there 
was no, other way for her than patience, and 
persistence, and self-command—day after day, 


perhaps, year after year, until. her. father's 
memory. should beas s as her. little aton- 
ing hands could make it. 


Shall we go, back now?” she said; and fhe 
as he came,up to her side and they walk 

slowly villageward—“I want to tell you how 
very, very, deeply grateful. Iam’ to) you 
for the goodness you have shown to me—a mere 
stranger—of whom you had never heard. until 


d cousin,” he answered, pleasantly, 
es cnoalina Hixeet a quic! Ley 
‘So you had, Perhaps it was for Edithe’s 
sake. 9 have taken such an interest in me?” 
uietly. 
arn I fog your pardon, Miss Wallingford, Idid 


not intend to convey any such impression, 
Ssough itis true that I would do much for your 
cousin, .. 


No; it is, for Pie, sake alone that I 
have treated you asI should wish any one to 
treat a sister of mine, if I had one, and she 
were pier? in,your srying position.. And it is 
very little 1 haye done,for you, in comparison 
with the pain I haye been so unfortunate as to 


hope 
Sho 


be compelled | to inflict.’ If I could only have 
saved you from that, how gladly I would'have 
done so!) And, I want to say now, and:then, as 
far as Lam: concerned, personally, I shall con- 
sign the ee to deepest oblivion, that if ever 
you should feel that could be of help to ‘you, 
that it would be easier to talk with me than to 
explain matters to others, I hope you will writé 
to me, or send for me, as yas you would 
to—a brother.” 

“T will, iL shall not forget.» I don’t know 
how I could have lived through last night, in 
this strange place, and with alf the’ first horror 
upon me ef—my father’s wife, if it had not been 
for you: Neither words nor money can recom- 

mse) you; but, all the same, Dr: Douglas, I 

ope you willsend ina very large bill against 
my father’s estate, for'services rendered.’ 

ohn ones face lighted up with’ real 
amusement, for a moment. 

‘You are so anxious to get rid of yyeur mo- 
ney?” he suggested. 

‘Yes, Lam!” decidedly, . “I feel "—dropping 
her yoice—‘‘as if there was a curse upon it! 
Oh! how I wish I was of age! I think it is 
dreadful to be only just seventeen!” 

-; psa you?” gon . bch cate ith a. you 
May be've: V, yet, little 2 

She mbt ie Ah ahdbtlnetye 

“*T might be if Lb could «clear up that dréadful 
past, and) make atonement, and fulfill all his 
wishes; but—there-will always be that woman! 
Oh, Dr, Douglas, I suppose I am wicked, but I 
cannot, help it, I: fairly hate her!- Yes, hate 
herl And to think that I must live at peace 
with her, all'the same; and not let the world'see 
how I am hurt, and suspect that my father did 
not make his choice: carefully, and well, and ‘be- 
yond repentance!” 

Proud, brave; loyal little! heart! He could 

ess how it suffered and would ‘suffer, still. 
ut he made no answer; ‘only folded one of her 
hands a moment ina ee clasp. 

When Jessaline spoke again, it) was of her 
cousin, 

“Tam sorry that I cannot stay for my aunt’s 
funeral. I do not like to leave Edithe here,’ 
alone, I shall persuade her to come to me, jist 
as — as 9 hee and now that papa, her 
guardian, is ‘dea suppose my guardian can 
act for her, too. In the meantime, while slié 
stays here, she will have you to care for her.”, 

And th 


Oh, fest theyiare ody: Aiiekiand-gaoik 1 
: yes; they are ve an A 
Maurice will eat to go there for the 
jhannons will abundantly repay them, and it 
seems cruelly sad to leave bim alone in that 
dreadful, dreary hotel.” 

And I suppose you would like'the change 
made immodistely#? said Dr. Douglas, as they 
stood at the parsonage gate. 

“Oh, no; not ifit will inconvenience them 
any here, or you think to wait a day or so 
would be beneficial to Maurice. And, now, 
pood-by, for a little. lam! going  tosee Edithe’s 

ome; but I shall want to be at'the hotel when 
Mr. Baron arrives. Will you take'me there?” 

“Certainly, I will.” 

“You must have been for a long walk, cousin 
Jessaline,” said Edithe, when Miss Wallingford 
entered the cottage, where her aunt lay dead, 
and her cousin and the cle’ ’s wife were 


working at mourning garments, 
io Yes, Dr. Douglas tnd @ great deal to tell me 


-natured distress. 

i msequence. I am used to 
dinner at night, and had such a late breakfast, 
you now. Can [ help you any with the sew-' 


# 
"BNo, indéed! | Yow are ‘tired enough, ‘you 


‘poor little thing. | Sit down and rest,” answer- 
longer? . She saw, blindly, the dark paths over) | ed Mrs, Galli 


i ) A ceo 
So Jessaline sat and looked around the dainty, 
pretty, tiny cage of a room, and made arrange- 
ments with Edithe their futures. 
yen in her sorrow, she experienced an emo- 
tion of pleasure at the ‘thought of introducing 
this beautiful mew cousim of hers to the lnxu- 
rious elegance! of her own stately mansion- 


me. 
When the sewing was ’most finished, Edithe 
t her'work aside and led Jessaline down to 


he: cool, half-darkened parlor, where Mrs. : 
Dunstan 


had had Ler stormy interview with 
the handsome stranger, and laid back the pall 
from over the coffin, and revealed her mother’s 


“How. beautiful she must. have been!” ex- 
claimed Jessaline ; ‘and you are very like her.” 
Edithe made no reply. Her eyes were heavy 
with tears; Jessaline’s little hand stole into 


pe ‘It a a Nearie ae ap es ee IT 
ve only : 5 ou ‘we were 
ever teacther: but I think a mother 
cap be so much more even ‘than a father to a 
girl. I suppose you have heard that I have a— 
step-mother?” 

No!” Edithe looked her astonishment 
through her tears, 


“She has lived with us several months, since 

post before I left school, as a companion, and to 
elp mé with the housekeeping. Bhe is a hand- 

some woman. My father married her quite 
privately, and it was to have been kept quiet 
until Mr, Shannon and I had on, our 
wedding trip.” 

Edithe was too discreet to:make any remarks} 
she understood, now, her’ cousin’s bitter ery o 
the morning; and yet, it occurred to her thet 
it was Na proper that the Wallingford home 
should have other mistress than this mere girl, 

Jessaline, having gotten through with the 
erdeal of making this announcement, immedi- 
ately reverted to other subjects, 

‘How many beautiful flowers you have 
here!” 

‘* Mamma and I havé always been so fond of 
flowers, and I knew she would like to have 
ey of them about her—notallcold white ones, 

ut her own bright, sweet favorites. And I in- 
tend to plant her grave thick with roses and 
myrtles, just as grandpapa’s is,” 
‘I am ‘sorry you will not listen to my pr: 
peal to have my aunt taken to our plot in 
reenwood. But perhaps youareright. They 
are all Wallingfords'there, I wish I could leaye 
pape, here in this quiet place. I hope when I 


ie, Edithe, ‘you will have me buried in Crags- 
ton, and ill plant roses and myrtles on my 
ve : 


ou think of 
yet!” 
” rejoin- 


“Why, Jessaline! How can 
dying? I-have‘not commenced to live 

** And I have lived too long already! 
ed the young heiress, sadly. 

‘““Yet you have so many goods—education, 
rank, luxuries, wealth, a lover—” 

‘Don’t, please!” interrupted Jessaline, with a 
yy pained face,’ “You do not know their 
cos 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JESSALINE’S GUARDIAN, 


Ye moon and stars, bear witness to the truth, °° 


His only crime, if friendship can offend, 
Is too much love to his unhappy friend. 
—Drypur, 


Small service is true service whils it lasts; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one: 
The sean by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering rtd | from the sun. 
—WoRDSWORTH, 

Dr, DouGuas decided not to have his patient 
moved from the hotel to the parsonage until 
after Edithe Dunstan was’ established there to 
assist Mrs. Galliere, somewhat, in entertaining 
and caring for her guest; but'as Maurice was 
feverishly anxious to see his “betrothed, the 
poypeian came, at dusk, to escort Jessaline 

ack to the Bay View. 

She found Mrs, Wallingford sitting at Mau- 
rice’s side, but the lady arose, deliberately, as 
her step-daughter entered the room and greeted 
her witha dignified bow. 

_ “Twill resign my place to you, now, Jessa- 
line, since Mr. Shannon has been anxiously 
waiting, all‘day, for this pleasure.” 

The girl took the vacated seat without any 
word of reply, though the indignant.-Llood 
rushed eloquently to her pale face. ~~ 

“T am Dg ila eerggel she said, bendin 
over the pale, dsome young man, ‘‘ tiat 
have not been ‘able to see you before; but I 
slept late and have had so much to think of. 
You have had an attentive nurse?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Wallingford has been very kind 
and attentive,” he answered, softly, with a 
glance that assured Jessaline she had no un- 
pleasant explanations to make to him. 

“Did she tell you?” asked his flaneée, mean- 


ingly. 

BN: Dr. Donglas, I am sorry for you, if 
you don’t’ Tike it, dear: but it’ was scar 
strange that Mr. Wallingford should mar‘ 
again; he was very fine-looking and not old, ; 

ou know; an ss ynis« u- 

know; and Miss’ Rosslyn is certainly bea 

‘ul and impressive enough to have won any 


man’s heart. 
Jessaline iiragzied hard to keep back the 
passionate words that arose to her lips. 


“T hope you are going to improve very raj 
idly; Miatorice, ay Be able Ma ‘at home soon,” 
@ said, presently, so avo’ an 
discussion ' of her tathsr’s wife as coul but 
rove to her lover that it was a dangerous 

pic of conversation. ‘Dr. Douglas has pro- 
| ath you that you be moved to the Gal. 


Yes; I'm to go day after to-morrow. What 
a trump he is, and fora young doctor, too! I 
like him immensely!” 

“So do J,” said Jessaline, in her heart, but, 
aloud—“ I am glad of it, for he will be so much. 
company for you. And I'm sure you will like 
my cousin - ea he be staying 5 ie 
5 age for a e. suppose you have 

wees; tue Goce eon ct : ie I 
es; the doctor told me ev in 
jocee, that he ‘thought it needful for ee ‘to 

ow |? with mock meekness, “And what a 
lovely creature Miss Dunstan is!” 


re — have erg Maurice?” engeree 
e was @ parsonage-parler 
went for Mr. Gattiere had just eouse he 
home, to stay theré over night, I 
member that her hair faitly dazzled mo!” 


her 
re- 


' into her face, her li 


12 ~~.” 


SS a_ See 


ALMOST MARRIED. 


“Do you think her more lovely than; Marga- 
ret Clarendon, Maurice?” 

“Yes, rather—she has a more spirited 
of beauty, with that combination of black eyes 
and golden hair; but Margaret’s pale sweetness 
restg one more.” 

“* What asensation Edithe will make in town,” 
said Jossaline, musingly. 

*Tg she going home with you, then?” 

“ After a little she is coming, and we are go- 
ing to live our lives together.” 

‘ Jessaline?” with an anxious, questioning in- 
tonation that brought a distressed look to the 
girl’s face, “‘ Aren’t you to live your life with 
me, dear? Are you not going to give yourself 
to me, now—very—soon?”’ 

“*Please, Maurice, do not let us talk about 
that, now. I certainly shall not think of mar- 
rying yet awhile; and it will be time enough to 
discuss such matters when you get home.” 

The young man turned away his head witha 
stifled sigh, He could scarcely realize that this 
was the girl who, twice within the last two 
days, had nearly been his wife. She was no 
longer his gay, affectionate little sweetheart of 
the past; neither was she shy or distrait; but 
simply kind and sisterly. He commenced to 
wonder whether she had ever loved him; had 
almost put the question, when Jessaline said; 

** Your father will be down soon, Maurice?” 

** As soon as he can get here, after Mr. Wal- 
lingford’s funeral, {am so sorry, dear, that 
you will be left to endure thatordealalone. If 
only I could be with you—and pep gata 

“Thank you, Maurice; but I sh ave worse 
things than that toendure. It will be a strict- 
ly private funeral—not a soul present except 
the Clarendons,.and your family, and papa’s 
lawyers, besides Mrs, Wallingford and myself, 
and Mr. Baron, I suppose.” 

There was a sound of steps without, a tap up- 
on the door, and Dr. Douglas entered. 

‘*Mr, Baron is in ‘the parlor, Miss Walling- 
ford.” . 

“ Alone?” 

** Alone, yes.” 

She walked to the door, then looked back, 

st 


sg 
‘Will you come?” she said. 

The young physician followed her to the room 
where her father’s clerk ere the floor, nervous 
and restless. He saw the curious light that 
came into Mr. Baron’s cold eyes at sight of the 
orphan-—the red flush that mounted his face 
the unsteadiness of the slender, well-shaped 
hand he held out to her. 

*I am very sorry,” the new-comer com- 
menced, hurriedly, with an odd, excited tremor 
in his voice; ‘‘I—’ 

“Yes, thank you, I know. It was very sud- 
den and dreadful,” said. Jessaline, filling in the 
tiny pause, 

d then—there was a strange silence, All 
the color had died out of Mr. Baron’s face, 
leaving it cold and white as some chiseled mar- 
ble, and his eyes had grown more gray and 
chill than was their wont. He drop Miss 
prallingtgrd's hand, and gravely placed a chair 

or her. 

“This is Dr. Douglas, Mr. Baron,” Jessaline 
announced, quietly, when no one spoke. “He 
will tell you most things that you will wish to 
know; but there is one fact I must communi- 
cate myself, My father leaves a widow—he 
was married to Miss Rosslyn.” 

“Yes,” without the slightest inflection of sur- 


«You knew it?” cried Jessaline, hastily. 

“Yes,” again with a passionless expression, 
though he realize kai tnd that his answer 
would intensify a hundre -fold the girl’s dis- 
Sak darkened, th lo’ angril 

er eyes ened, the color byirk 
curved haughtily. 

“Will you be so kind as to communicate to 
Dr. Douglas what arrangements rn, have 
made for my father’s funeral, and to . Wal- 
lingford the hour at which we shall be obliged 


_ tostartin the morning? And when you gen- 


tlemen have finished your conference, you will 
find me on the piazza, Dr. Douglas,” 

She swept out of the room with the grace and 
dignity of a young princess. But when she 
had reached the veranda, and was in the cool 
darkness, with the silent night about her, and 
only the pale stars and plashing waves to see 
and hear her grief, she ke into a storm of 


this man, this man who was nothing: to 
him, had shared her father’s confidence; had 
helped her father keep the secret of his dis- 
creditable marriage; while she—she, the proud 
and idolizing daughter, had been their unsus- 


dupe! And he, A 
sere Eck was being deceived! Had help- 


steadiness now; his face was stern and pale; 


there was a clear, resolute fire in his gray eyes. 


He cameclose up to her and then stood still and 


looked for a moment at her flushed, wet cheek. 
A convulsive tremor passed across his features, 
and then he said, abruptly, but slowly and im- 


rene 
“Miss Wallingford, I have something 1 must 
say. I first learned that your father was mar- 
ried when I was called upon to witness a codi- 
cil to his will, settling one-half of his property 
upon his wife and her heirs. He did that, re- 
grettully, and under the stress of a promise she 
won from him. But—his every sober mo- 
ment, from the day he married her, was a re- 
gret! He told me, with all the agony of re- 
morse, when I had read and signed that im 
that he wished to God that he had not yielded 
totemptation! And you, Miss Wallingford, in 
the innocence and inexperience of your girl- 
hood, can no more guess what temptation can 
come to a man like your father in the guise of a 
woman of Miss Rosslyn’s personnel and beauty 
than you can guess of the heat of the equator, 
or the power of a cyclone. He deserves lenient 
judgment, for he bitterly repented. And now, 
for myself, let me ask of you, Miss Walling- 
ford, if you have judged fairly of me? What 
respect would I have deserved, or would you 
have accorded me, had I betrayed what your 
father desired above all things to ayer 
until you were beyond the reach of the first 
billow of gossip which the announcement of it 
was sure to excite? And since the knowledge I 
possessed and the necessity of keeping the se- 
cret, were forced upon me, is it just to blame 
me 

Jessaline only held out her hand to him, in 
silence, for answer. 

The simple act touched the man as no words 
could have done. 

“Miss Wallingford, I think it is the first time 
in my life I ever asked justice at any one’s 
hands. I shall never ask it again; at yours. 
But, by the condition of your. father’s will, I 
am your guardian, now, and I should prefer to 
have peace between us. If you cannot bring 
yourself to regard me.as your friend, I beg 
that you will at least rely upon my honesty to 
actin every possible way for your truest good.” 

Jessaline’s hand had lain passively in his 
while he spoke, and now she made no effort to 
withdraw it, but extended the other to him, 


saying, softly: 
‘My father trusted you, so willl. Forgive 
me, if I have been quick and unkind. I canill- 
afford to wound any one who is my friend.” 
Her friend! Adam Baron shivered, slightly, 
and his color came and went in queer flushes as 
he dropped her little hands. 
“Thank you. I shall try to deserve your 
trust. grant you may never deem it mis- 
placed.” 


‘* Are you ready to go back to the parsonage, 
ceed Wallingford?” asked Dr. Douglas, joining 

em. 

“As soon as I say a word to Mr. Shannon,” 
she answered, leaving the two men ether, 
while she bade Maurice good-night, and, for a 
time, good-by. 

When she came out and put her hand confid- 
ingly upon Dr. Douglas’s arm, Mr. Baron stood 


‘* Good-night, Mr. Baron,” she -_ er; 


faced him, speakin, 
the two men 
sacrificing courage. 

‘For my. father’s sake, I must treat Mrs. 
Wallingford, as long as our paths are parallel, 
with the courtesy I roy ter de others to show 
his wife; but it will be , bitterly hard. So 
far, I have not even been able to bring myself 
to kk with her; and I should like never to 
see her again, but I must bow to the inevitable; 
sud I Seog Lage lef Mr. Baron, thes st 

me ridge over any ap ce 0} 
hor and ocho Sr oank, lar tap formal 
liteness that is the most she can expect or 
emand of me.” 

Mr, Baron bowed. 

‘What I can do to lessen your difficulties be 
assured I will.” 

And then Dr. Douglas led her away, while the 
man, left alone on the bleak pi looked af- 
ter them with passionately-interlaced fingers 
andth S Wallingford,” id the physician, in 

iss ) said the cian, in a 
low voice, when he and his ah om a had 
walked a little. way in silence, ‘in this en- 
velope you will find the ‘clews’ I mentioned, 
that your father bade me write down and give 
to your care; and which he h would lead 
to the discovery of the child to which he felt 
he owed some be aoe Then, ina brighter 
tone; ‘ And, little 


with brightening eyes. 
“Tt is the most any one can expect of you; | 
and yet, it is the least you can do, for the 


sake of roar father’s memory and your own 
peace. d I am sure you will finda true 
lper in your guardian.” 


1, L.want to tell you how | 


“ Then pou think I am right?’ glancing up } 


“If ‘you approve of my decision, Tam satis- 
fled,” she said, simply. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PUT TO THE TEST. 
*€ Oh, where dost thou 3 
My sweet, pretty maid? 
I wait for thy coming 
Alone in the glade. 
The sound of thy footstep 
Falls not on my ear; 

The moments that hold thee 
Are burdened with fear— 
The heavy-winged moments 
Are burdened with fear.”” 


“ The rose hath laid on summer dead 
Its robe from petals strewn; 
The sad winds sighs "neath darkened sky, 
The lover stands alone, 
He hears afar the harbor bar, 
And sad-voiced seas make moan, 


“‘ The distant surge a tender dirge 
Sad sounds with this refrain; 
Lost love, lost youth, oh, bitter truth, 
Within the ve are lain, 
Yet changed in guise, shall Paradise 
Reveal thy loss as gain.” 

For the luxury she must forfeit because of 
her mad love and rash betrothal Olive Mow- 
det had not one regretful thought as she 
walked slowly back to the house through the 
dim orange alleys and dewy rose thickets; but 
it hurt her to think how cruelly her decision 
would wound her father, how utterly it would 
break up his home and part their lives, She 
knew that she was not quite in the right—that 
she owed some love and loyalty to the parent 
who had ever cared for her so tenderly, as well 
as to the lover who had aroused in her heart 
such a torrid, unconquerable passion; and she 
was wretchedly remorseful, ey we the joy of 
knowing she was so soon to March St. 
Omar’s wife. 

As she emerged from the last clump of shrub- 
bah and came out upon the short-cut 
and flower borders that stretched sway Hom 
the piazzas on the front of the house; she stood 
still an instant and glanced up at her father’s 
opened window, to discover whether he was 
still awake. She heard no sound, and came 
softly on toward the door. ; 

“Father! father!” she said, half pt to 
herself, as she stepped lightly upon the ve- 
ran 


da. 

“Olive! Is that you?” was answered her, in 
a voice broken and anxious, and a dark figure 
issued from the house to meet her. 

‘Yes, father.” She stood quite still at the 
top of the flight of steps. 

udge peeing 8 came toward her, 

“Thank God I have not lost you yet!” he 
said, with a quiver in his low, h tones, and 
he took the girl in his arms. 

At that, Olive laid her head on his breast 


and cried. hese, 

“You have orgiven me, daughter, for my 
harsh words?” 

‘‘How can you say that to me, when it is 
you, only, who should forgive?’ she sobbed. 
*You don’t know how wretched I am—at leav- 


you, 
ing At leaving me? You have come back, 
dear.” 

“Yes, father, but I shall have to go awa: 
again. You said if I ever saw in y 
must leave here forever! I have seen to- 
night, and [ have made arrangements for going 
away. Ihave promised to marry him.” 

She felt her father’s form tremble at mention 
of her lover’s name, but he still held her in that 
close, loving clasp. 

“Olive, was very angry, love, when I said 
that. Imust take it back. I cannot let you 
go! Who have [beside you? I could not even 
sleep until we were at peace; and when I found 

‘ou were not in your room, that you were not 
the house, that the door was m and my 
home was obildless, empty, the bitterness of 
death was in my heart. You will not leave me, 
Olive? You will give up your lover?” 

“Father, think if you had two Olives, and 
loved them both alike, and had to choose which 
one you would make wretched for life? Would 
it not be hard? Don’t ask me to give up March, 
for I cannot do it. I have promised to m 
him and I must keep my promise. I shall ne- 
ver love another man as I love March St. 
Omar!” 

Still her father did not put her out of his 


arms. There was along silence. At last Olive 
said, pleadingly: 
“Father, cannot you let me be happy in my 


own way? I am ng to sacrifice position, 
and luxury, and heritage, and home, and even 
many a comfort and necessity, to be the wife 
of the man J love. I ask nothing but that I 
may retain = blessing. You must see that 
March is no fortune-hunter, since he knows that 
Ishall go to him an utterly penniless bride, 
meeting him on the level of his own poverty.” 
‘Olive, girl,” her father made answer, after 
a little, speaking quite slowly and calmly, ‘‘if 
this man is worthy of you, and is as loyal- 
hearted as'the woman whose affection he 
been so fortunate as to win, he will gladly wait 
and work for her; es erat if that wai is 
to her advantage, and his, in theend, Are you 


a 


willing to put him to the test, to let him prove | 


himself deserving?” 

“How?” she asked, anxiously. 

‘* By a probation, during which he shall nei- 
ther see you, nor hear from you, but shall 
strive to attain some settled and honorable 
position in life.” 

‘“ A probation of—how long—father?” 

** \ probation of a year. Jacob served four- 
teen for the woman of his love. If this Mr. St. 
Omar can loyally stand the test of one year of 
absence and silence, and through that time is 
an industrious and upright member of society, 
and succeeds in establishing himself in some 
useful and re table employment, and you 
still love him, I will give you to him freely. 
What do you say?” 

Olive said nothing. One 
sence from her lover seemed a horribly cruel 
matter to her. One whole year, during which 
she should never see his handsome face, nor 
listen to his tender voice! One whole year 
when she could not even know where he was. 
or what doing! And what would he think of 
her—when she had been so ready to marry him, 
had herself proposed her return to San Fran- 
cisco with him? 

* Well, Olive, which love is it that cannot 
live the year out? Are you afraid of yourself, 
or him?” 

“Neither!” exclaimed the girl, raising her 
head peas now. ‘‘I can trust March. He 
will ow that he can trust me. Yes, fa- 
ther, I accept your offer to put my lover to 
the test. I may tell him of this to-morrow?” 

“You must not see him; no; write what you 
have to say, once for all, and send it to him, in 
the morning, by any messenger you please. 
After that, for one year, you are not to com- 
municate with each other in any way— And, 
Olive, suppose you and I go abroad? 

“Abroad? I’ should like that,” she said, as 
they went into the house ng omc and yet 
me, wae struggling to keep back the heavy 


ear of utter ab- 


t was a long, long letter, full of regrets and 
ho: assionate assurances and woeful fare- 
we ut breathing in every line of love, and 
loyalty, and lofty faith in his fidelity, his cour- 

, and his certainty of success—that Olive 
Mohorey penned the next morning to her lover. 
And then, when she had sent it down into Los 
Angeles by a groom, she went to the little sum- 
mer-house where she had plighted her troth to 
him the cnr before, and sat where he had 
sat, and laid her dusky cheeks upon the table 
where his arms had rested, and kissed the 
sprays of jasmine that had swept across his 
face as they passed in at the vine-arched door- 
way. For at noon she was to start with her 
father for Oakland, and thence, in a few days, 
for distant lands. 

‘*No letter for me? No message?’ she asked 
the man when he came riding back from the 


town. 
“No, miss; the gentleman was out. I left 
the letter with the landlady, who took it to his 


room.” 

Olive’s face paled.’ She had so hoped for a 
reply, for one precious letter that she could 
wear next her heart during that dreary, weary 
bee of waiting. But she might see him on the 

in, a chance joy her father would be power- 
less to avert. , 

But, while Olive traveled miles away, March 
St. Omar lounged about Los Angeles devoutly 
wishing for the night. Not that he felt quite 

tive it would bring him the joy he coveted. 

6 meant to urge upon his love, once more, a re- 
consideration of the sacrifice she would be 
making in stepping down from her proud posi- 
tion to join her life with his. But if she was 
true as ever to her passionate regard for him, 
then—he scarcely dared dream of the happiness 
in store for him. 

The note his landlady had put carefully in 
his room, though it lay under his folded arms 
while, with his head resting upon them, he 

lanned out a future for himself and Olive, 

never saw. He had left a m: ne open 
upon his table that morning, one with which he 
had beguiled his hours of travel the previous 
day; but open quite by accident, since he had 
finshed reading it. At the opened pages the 
woman had put the letter, and closed the book, 
supposing the gentleman in turning to his place 
would immediately discover it. At nightfall, 
not expecting to return to the hotel after sup- 

r, March gathered together the magazine and 
The newspapers he had scattered about and 
threw them into an empty drawer of the bureau 
and went away to his fate! 

Through the odorous dusk he walked swiftly 
toward Olive’s home, nabt ps bean among the 
fruiteries when he reached the outskirts of 
Judge Mowbray’s place, and somaking his way 
to the summer-house where he was to meet his 
sweetheart, he d the swaying fuchsias and 
heliotropes with his hands, d in, half- 

g to find his love there before him; but 
she had not come; so he sat down to wait for 
her; to wait through impatient creeping min- 
utes, to wait through long anxious hours! 


But no ful figure came to meet him, no 
beautiful i smiled into his, no soft arms stole 
about his ueck, At last he could endure the 
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suspense no longer. He arose to make his way 
to the house, he did so, something glimmer- 
ed palely on the floor. He stooped and picked 
it up—just a little bow of snowy perfumed satin 
ribbon, that Olive had worn at her throat that 
morning. March thrust it against his heart and 
made his way out into the shadowy avenues 
and so onto the villa. It was closed and dark, 

No! there were voices at the other side! He 
went toward them. Some servants were chat- 
ting in the starlight. 

‘Is judge or Miss Mowbray at home?” he 
ventured. 

‘* No,” returned one of the men; “they went 
back to San Francisco to-day.” 


** And when will they return?’ 

“Tt’s hard telling. Though not this season, 
most likely, as they’re going on East and so to 
foreign parts.” 

March almost staggered out into the drive— 
dizzy, blind, faint. But he never stopped for 
rest, but walked on, and on, and on, thinking 


all the way, until he had come to San Monica, 
and so, to the sea, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TRUE LOVE NEVER FORGETS. 


“True love is like the oak tree 
Which wind nor storm can break; 
True love is like the mountain 
Which is never known to shake. 
True love is like the ocean— 
As boundless and as deep; 
True love will last a lifetime 
Till in death we calmly sleep.” 


Jupczt Moweray had gained his point, and 
breathed a sigh of relief when, about midnight, 
the train in which he and Olive had left Los 
Angeles swept into San Francisco. A carriage 
bore them rapidly to the hotel where they had 
their winter home, and the next morning Miss 
Mowbray went to spend a few days with some 
of her former school friends in Oakland while 
her father made arrangements for their tour 
abroad. 

He did not mean to give her time either to 
repent her decision or to mourn over her lover. 
Never were plans formed and consummated 
more rapidly than those which inaugurated 
their pro year of travel. .Olive’s maid 
completed all the packing at Los Angeles, while 
Olive, herself, visited and shopped in town and 
compressed into a few days a perfect round of 
festivity. Yet that she was less gay than her 
companions, and secretly sick at heart, her fa- 
ther noted with solicitous eyes; and only the 
more warmly indorsed every amusement pro- 
posed by her friends and the more anxiously 


awaited the hour of taking her among new 
scenes, associations, and excitements. 

Not that Olive was a girl to languish senti- 
mentally. She ate, and talked, and walked, 
and danced, as vigorously as ever, and was as 
wondrously beautiful; she was too proud, what- 
ever she might suffer, to wear her heart upon 
her sleeve. Perhaps no one but Judge Mow- 
bray even suspected that she was not quite her- 
self. But he missed the mirthful ring in her 
laughter, the happy sparkle in her eyes. He 
felt, all too keenly, that despite the seemingly 
unchanged relations in their lives, a faint, irre- 
mediable barrier remained between himself and 
his daughter; that,their mutual bonhomie, and 
confidence, and fervent unreserved affection, 
had been robbed of the perfectness that char- 
acterized them before Olive had A such 
a mad liking for March St. Omar; 
two equal passions warred in the girl’s heart, 
but only a cold and emotionless sense of duty 
conflicted with a love so fierce that it had ab- 
sorbed all other warmth of sentiment into its 
own flame. And, oh! with whatintense bitter- 
ness he thought of the young stranger who had 
come between him and his daughter’s love; and 
how tenderly his heart clung to her, and to his 
fair plans for her! 

With all manly honesty and parental solici- 
tude her father believed that for Oliveto marry 
March St. Omar would be to throw away her 
life. He had little faith that the young man’s 
loyalty would survive even the brief probation- 
ary term that had been named, and still less 
that his principles would prove firm enough, or 
his love deep enough, to stand the tests demand- 
ed of them; and what he had learned in San 
Francisco concerning March had only tended to 
confirm these views. I 

Mr. St. Omar, the manager said, to whom 
Judge Mowbray applied for facts, was a young 


man of fascinating manners, and undeniable | 


beauty, but a good-natured vagabondish fellow 
who was a trifle spoiled by the admiration his 
splendid appearance and grace of bearing al- 
wayswon him. Not that he had any real vices, 
but he was careless, easy, and content to get 
through life without exerting himself v 
greatly. Yes, he was a fair actor, had a quic’ 
and excellent memory, plenty of sang froid, a 
delightful voice—and was a paying addition to 
acompany onaccountof hislooks; but he would 


never rise to distinction in the profession, for he 


hat not | 


| have heard that name before. 


felt no intense devotion to it, and had only fol- 
lowed it as a means of livelihood because he 
was either the child of theatrical people or had 
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been thrown among them very early in life. 
He bad now gone off on a week’s vacation, and 
had not yet turned up. 

Judge Mowbray knew that whatever the girl 
had said in her letter to her lover, her lover 
had sent her no message in return, though she 
had anxiously expected one; an evidence, he 
was convinced, of the fickle and mercenary 
nature of St. Omar's regard. And he assured 
himself that Olive would in time discover the 
fellow’s worthlessness and the wisdom of her 
father’s actions, and forget the one and forgive 
the other. 

But just now, Miss Mowbray was very far 
from either forgetting or forgiving. In an 
agony, of sorrow for her father and conviction 
of the ingratitude she was showing him, she had 
consented toa separation from her lover; but 
she had not counted upon that separation tak- 
ing place without an exchange of pledges and 
assurances, March’s failure to answer / er let- 
ter, and her departure from Los Angeles while 
he was still there, had been bitter disappoint- 
ments to her; but she had briefly stated to him 
her father’s plans as far as she knew them, and 
had mentioned her address in town, and confi- 
dently expected, day after day, to get that one 
dear letter that she might honorably receive 
fromhim. As the days rolled swiftly by, how- 
ever, and brought néarer and nearer the time 
for the journey East, and still no message came 
from St. Omar, and, as she had every reason to 
believe, he had not returned to the city, de- 
ferred hope made her heart indeed sick! ‘Not 
that her faith in her lover’s devotion to her was 
shaken; she was so loving, so true, so loyal, her- 
self, she never once thought of doubting him; 
but that she wondered how she should ever live 
through a whole dreary miserable year with- 
out a touch of his dear hand, a glance of his 
tender eyes, a sound of his soft, love-burdened 
voice, a kiss of his fervent lips, when this one 
week of silence had been so terrible! 

And the one last day slipped by without any 
message coming from her betrothed; and a 
fierce tumult of questioning, and anxiety, and 
love, and despair, beat in Olive Mowbray’s 
heart as the train that bore her toward new ac- 
quaintances and strange experiences started 
bravely on its long journey and she turned som- 
ber, sorrowful eyes in a farewell glance upon 
the city where she had spent with March St. 
Omar so many hours in happy wanderings. 
And, then—she settled down to endure with 
ae pride the misery that had come to her 


e. 

Inthe gayeties of a spring season in the great 
metropolis, however—for the judge’s known 
wealthand prominence in his own State, as well 
as the many valuable letters of introduction he 
brought with him, immediately secured to 
Olive an entrée into a host of fashionable and 
noted families—the Bde Californian belle 
once more blossomed into her old fascinating 
peyety and peeps grace. Her beauty made 

er everywhere an object of unwearied admira- 
tion, while her reputation as an heiress, her fa- 
ther’s fame, and her own pleasing manners, 
gained her a host of deyotees. Indeed, in this 
gs new, fashionable world into which she 

ad entered, Olive Mowbray found herself 
even a greater favorite, if possible, than at 
home; and the flattering attentions and distin- 
guished favors she received were quite enough 
to turn any girl’s head, 

“Olive, you'll scarcely want to leave this en- 
trancing dissipation to hunt up any amusement 
abroad?” her father half-questioned, smiling, 
as they breakfasted in their suit of rooms on 


| the morning after an opera party, a reception 
| and a ball had been crowaed uh ioe: 


into the previous 


ight. 
may certainly have found New York plea- 
sant,” she answered, ‘‘and since one can never 
lead this sort of life again, 1am making the 
most of it. But you will find me wate to 
journey on, when you are ready.” 

“And I have no wish to hurry you. I am 
delighted to see you peeks yourself, dear. 
You have made some pleasant acquaintances, 
Olive?” 

“Very; I think some of the people here are 
delightful.” 

“Should you like to settle in New York?” 

“Ne!” cried out the girl, suddenly, and de- 
cidedly. 

““Who, among all the people you have met, 
do you like most, Olive?” he asked, hastily. 

“That is rather hard to tell, father. Let me 
see”—meditatively, while she toyed with her 
chocolate; ‘“‘of the matrons, I think 1 never 
saw a sweeter woman than Mrs. Clarendon.” 

“*She has a sweet daughter, too.” 

“Yes,” assented Olive; ‘“‘and—did I tell you 
about meeting at Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s musi- 


| cale a gentleman, a Mr. Rojer Stamford, I liked 


so much?” 

*“Rojer Stamford! Youare sure” 

“Yes; do you know him, father?’ 

“‘T have never seen the gentleman, no; but I 
Well, what are 
you going to tell me about him? I think you 
said you liked him?” with an odd intonation. of 

OT did exceedingly. And I oing 

*I did—exceedingly. n was gi to 
say, he is Miss Clarehaon's betrothed.” 
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“‘He! There is considerable, difference in 
their then?” 

“T should judge there was; but how came 
you to think of it?’ asked Olive, quickly. 

“If it is a Mr. Rojer Stamford of whom I 
have heard, he must be about thirty-eight,” re- 
marked the judge, coolly, and critically, adding 
the required drops of sugar and correct quan- 
tity of cream to his second cup of coffee, , ‘‘ So 
Mrs. Clarendon and her intended son-in-law are 
your New York favorites?” : 

“Oh, I have others. Pesce] the young 
ladies, for instance, I like Miss Wallingford im- 
mensely; and I’ve asort of predilection for her 
lover, Mr. Maurice Shannon; he isso bright, 
and jolly, and so,devoted to his little. fiancée. 
Miss Clarendon says that is such a pretty love- 
affair, They have grown up, together, from 
children, and were betrothed before either was 
out of school: Oh, there are the letters! Any 
for me?” 

Judge Mowbray tossed over the mail. 

“None,” he said, and then commenced to 
spent. his. ‘‘But here is good news for you. 
‘Mr. Barlow has. decided send Grace and 
Helen to Europe with us. Our party will soon 
be complete.” 

“Tm plad they are going. Who;else is to 
join us, father?” 

‘“The Hazeltons and—Mr. Bannock.” 

“Mr. Bannock! And you have allowed it?” 
cried Olive, rising, angrily, her cheeks aflame 
and her eyes bright with a wine-red glow. 
“Perhaps you and he think I am to be coerced 
or coaxed into a reconsideration of his offer? 
But, once for all, father, let me ay that never, 
for one minute, do I forget that I am the af- 
fianced wife of March St. Omar, and that when 
April comes again I shall m him—with 
your consent if I can, without it if I must!” and 
with this defiant throwing of the gauntlet in be- 
half of the lover Judge Mowbray so. earnestly 
hoped she was forgetting, Olive walked swiftly 
out of the room, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“RENE!” 


Must’ all her wiles, 
With brandish’d parleys, feminine assaults, 
Tongue-batteries, she surceased not.day nor night 
To storm me; overmatch’d, and wearied out, 
At times when men seek most repose and rest, 
I yielded, and unlocked her all my heart. 
— iN. 


EUSTACE WALLINGFORD’S funeral was over; 
and a very quiet one it had been. The few ac- 
quaintances whom Mr. Baron, at his ward’s de- 
sire, had invited to be present, seemed still 
more few in the gloomy vastness of the darken- 
ed pers the servants, clad in deepest black, 

thered solemnly in the hall; while in one of 

ie elegant rooms above. sat the two only 
mourners—the two beautiful antagonistic wo- 
men whose dead was to be so soon put forever 
out of their sight, 

“T shall nerdy. feel equal to going to the 
Ueki theelder lady,said, slowly, to her ste 

ughter and Mr. Baron that morning. ‘‘Do 

ou think you had better attempt it, Jessaline? 
ou know that it isa custom of rather doubt- 


~ ful good taste, nowadays,” 
ae es; 


I shall go,” replied the girl, with quiet 
decision and without turning her head toward 
the luxurious cushions where the new Mrs. 
Wallingford lounged. _ “ But pray do not let 
my actions interfere in the least with your 
comfort,” she added. 

- There was the shadow of a little triumphant 
smile in the widow’s great dusky eyes. She had 
anticipated just such an answer. 

“ Certainly not,” she replied, in the same de- 
liberate, unruffled tone. ‘‘ Mr, Baron, you will 
be so kind as to look after Miss Jessaline?” 

Mr. Baron’s face betrayed unusual dis- 
quietude, but he spoke with cold steadiness and 
incisive ks 

“fT shall see that Miss Wallingford’s well-be- 
ing and wishes are in every wa peayied 

d the handsome woman whom he address- 
ed understood . perfectly that this man. had 
thrown his gauntlet of championship, and would 
be devotedly loyal to his late employer’s daugh- 
ter, but a merciless judge of that employer’s 
wife. But— 

“Oh! thank you,” she murmured, with lan- 
guid sweetness, as ifshe did not know that tone 
was quite wasted on Adam Baron. : 

Jessaline flashed a quick, questioning, elo- 
— lance at her guardian, For the first 

6 in her life her heart went out in sponta- 
neous, conscious gratitude and liking to the 
one nervous, eccentric man whom she had 

wont to regard with such antipathy. 
While Mrs, Wallingford, gazing at them be- 
tween her half-closed, heavily-fringed eyelids, 
eried softly. Diet, he 5 

“So you two are th against me? Well, so 
let it be: I would rather have. you for enemies 
than friends. ~ My time is yet to come, and then 

shall discover my power—my. power to 


‘you 
avenge past. indignities and wro’ and to 
g digni VTODGS, 


you the meaning of suffering! 


When. the short, solemn funeralservice was 
aNBE, and the pepsrei yee wert pomicar to rod ies 

ous occupations, and the parlors weredrearily 
empty, and ln had gone down to her car- 
riage on Mr. Baron’s arm, the new Mrs. Wal- 
pnstoeriawone from the great chair where she 
had been sitting becomingly stately «and sad, 
and walked rest: up and down: the luxu- 
rious room, like an impatient caged! animal—- 
some, splendid, dangerous creature of the jungle 
or the forest. A thousand thoughts were teem- 
ing inher mind; thoughts of the past, and of 
the present, and of the future; but chief among 
them all arose, a vision she was powerless to 
thrust away—of the look that had been on her 
husband’s ying face as she, had leaned above 
him with her dsome eyes and whispering 
a ae bent close to his—an expression of horror, 
of pleading, of remorse, of impotent rebellion 
against destiny. 

“And he went into eternity with his last 
thought for her and curses of me in his heart!” 
she muttered, pausing before a gress pier glass 
that outlined her dark splendid figure; ‘:yes, 
curses, and a fear of me that he was powerless 
to speak! But, what matters it? No one else 
knows it but I, his wife,.and why should I 
tremble at his hate? Why should I care for his 
curse? He was the sinner) : He was the guilty 
one, not I! If he suffered remorse, it was only 
just! If I wrung curses from his lips they must 
needs recoil upon his own soul! I loved him! 
That..was my crime, and now—I, who won no 
love in return, will have:my reconipense!” 

She stood quite still, with her slim fingers in- 
terlaced, and scrutinized with the cool criticism 
of an impartial judge the imagereflected in the 
polished mirror. .She saw a woman: in all the 

low and bloom of youthful and Oriental beau- 

; magnificent of physique and dazzling of 
face. .Great masses of rippling hair, dusky and 
lusterless as unpolish ebony, fram the 
oval contour and creamy ivory of her face and 
waved above her low dark forehead; eyes large. 
and black, and full of slumberous fire, gleam: 
out between the sweeping silken fringes of 
heavy passionate lids and from under archin 


| brows; features symmetricaland clear-cut, an 


a large, glowing, well-formed scarlet mouth, 
jeweled. with brilliant. pearly teeth, added to 
the perfection of the beauty to which:her costly 
trailing crape served only asa foil. 

“* At least no one cau find fault;with Eustace 
Wallingford’s taste!” she said, after a little, 
with a low, self-satisfied laugh.‘ 1 certainly 
look the mistress of this mansion!. And mean 
to be it, too!” she added, after a pause, taking 
another turn down the spacious room, and re- 
garding with coolly curious eyes the lofty, ex- 
quisitely-frescoed ceilings, the mossy thickness 
of. the carpets, the amber satin and polished 
ebony furniture, the costly — on walls 
and easels, the juxuries of ‘onze, and china, 
and brass, and crystal. 

_ Itis all quite perfect! There is nothing lack- 
ing in the way of art.or ornament in this home 
Ihave won! Fortune has smiled upon) me at 
last! Money I should have had, anyway, but 
this was_better worth the playing for—to be 
Eustace Wallingford’s wife, the mistress of this 
princely home, the heiress to half his wealth! 
And, yes—to hold in my, hands the destiny of 
his child!—the child he idolized! the child with 
the Wallingford face! thechild of theonewoman 
he loved! Ican say it—say it, now, witha smile! 
I believe next to love of gold and rank, he loved 
this woman beside whom he will soon be lying!” 

She had pament from the more spacious room 
into a er one, the first of . Walling- 
ford’s own private suit, and with a jealous 
gleam in her dark eyes, and a mocking smile 
upon her red lips, stood looking up at a painting 
of Jessaline’s mother. 

“Well, madam, you ‘fair, cold creature! you 
had your day, and you had his love!. Now, my 
turn has come—my turn? Do,you hear? Ah; 
no! If you,could—if you could hear and un- 
derstand the half of what I say, your very 
gaining, image would w pale and ghostly |— 

or I, J, stand in your home—its mistress! I, J, 
wear upon my hand, thatisasslender and as fair 
as your aristocratic one ever was, the symbol 
of your name! I possess your wealth! Nay, 
more!—do you hear? More! I hold in my 
keeping the honor of the proud man who was 

our husband! I hold in my keeping your 

ir fame! I hold in my keeping your 
daughter’s happiness andgood name! Yes, you 
had your day! He loved you first, and he 
loved you last! Ineverrivaled you in that! I 
coveted his heart and I only enthralled his 
senses! , But, it was betterso—else I might have 
played the fool! His very disdain of his pas- 
sion for me has helped to mark out:more surely 
my future and hisdaughter’s! Ay! Itmatters 
to me no longer how I won—so long asI stand 
here, triumphant—that, in the, house where a 
few weeks ago I was.a salaried servant, I reign 
now, a very incarnate Destiny!” 

And, indeed, she looked a a eee 

ous, , avenging as she 

stood before that sweet, sunny, laughing, pic- 

tured face, her eyes afire with fierce, mocking 

| jealousy, her ils dilated with the sudden- 

ness and fury of her pesmi, her face grown 
more vividly pale, and ber 


|.around with wide 


glowing mouth more 


vividly scarlet ‘with the intensity of her feel- 

ing, her teeth gleaming white between her curl~ 

ing lips, her bosom rising and falling in angry 
‘obs! 


She sunk down upon a chair beneath the por- 
trait; exhausted with the stormy’ violence of 
her anger; but she never took her eyes off the 
bonny, smiling face that was so like Jessaline’s! 
Once'she started up and lifted her hands as if 
she would fain tear the canvas from ‘its place 
but she sat down again with a fleeting, cru 
smile. 

“No! no!” she cried, with a little derisive 
laugh, and a backward glance, arising’ and 
trailing her lengths of somber crape'into still 
another of her dead husband’s private apart- 
ments. ‘‘You shall hang there—in my rooms 
+to see how I will lead this new -life of 
mine!” : 

And now—Mrs. Wallingford glanced’ at the 
clock that stood upon a'slender marblé Shaft in 
one corner of this smaller and plainér'room she. 
had entered. It was yet two full hours’ before 
Jessaline would be home, In the meantime she: 
was quite alone—quite alone in her husband’s: 
private study. She knew the place well: Here: 
she had been wont to come, during’ the time 
preceding Jessaline’s graduation, to draw her 
salary, and here, during the’ last weeks of the 
Ee summering, while she tarried’ with the 

Jlarendonsin Newport, Miss Rosslyn who had 
returned to town, to comnience the prepara- 
tions for the wedding, that was to take place in 
September, had often found excusés*for enter- 
ing. She remembered now, the teh i she 
had spent here with Eustace Wallingford—the 
few, feverish, passion-hued evenitigs ‘when she 
had used every art to intoxicate his sénses and 
to enthrall his judgment. She recalléd’vividl 
that last evening, when she had‘ Jeanéd bac. 
sick and faint with suspense and enforced com- 
posure and he had suddenly opr to- her side 
tender and solicitous; and how she ‘had shud- 
dered at his anxious questionings, and sobl 
and half-confessed her love, and—staking a 
upon the die—had wound her arms about his 
neck, and thrown herself tearfuland trembling 
upon his breast, and—had won! ~Had gone 
from that room to be made his wife—had gone 
from that room with half his fortune pledged 
to her and her heirs forever! L 

Her head had drooped upon her, folded arms 
as she mused; now she raised it with’a triumph- 
ant laugh. 

Ah!—did something stir in thé room? Had 
there not been a sound? The widow’ glanced 
eyes. She was quite alone. 
Not a noise ever so slight broke the deathly 
stillness of the house; not a movement éver so. 
impalpable disturbed the motionless study. She- 
arose and swept back the velvet '‘portieres that: 
separated it from the dressing-room on one, 
ide and the elaborate baths and Juxurious bed-- 
room on the other. There was no’ ore without. 
She walked to the far doors and turned the: 
keys in their locks'then came back to:the study: 
and seated herself before Mr. Wallingford’s: 
private desk. She had already provided her- 


“self with the means of opening it/and in an in- 


stant more all its drawers, and “shelves, and 
pigeon-holes, its books, and letters, and’ memo- 
randa, lay bare to her . She went through 
them, one by one, with deft, eareful han 
placing every volume and réligidusly in 
ce, as soon as she bad satisfied herself! that it 
ad no particular interest for her; whtil, at 
length, in the last drawer to whieli she came, 
she found an old journal and some letters which 
arrested her attention. She glanced over them 
briefly, and smiled. 

“So he quarreled with his sister; Janet ‘Du- 
rand, because she married for love instead of 
money—or rather, because she let herself’ be de- 
luded: into believing she was marrying’a rich 
yong lovee, when the day was set: for-her union 
toa oe old one! Oh, ‘well-a-day—” 

Ah e words of careless mnusing died upon 
her lips! What was this B nied yellow and 
closely folded, that her slim fingers had brought 
one its darkcorner? A marriage-certificate! 

m™: 


pre ri ns sighed twenty-oue years 
ago, and ing witness that ‘Eustace Durand 
had been joined in the bonds of holy wedlock 


‘*Trene!” 

**Good God!” 

A man had come close upto’ her chair and 
stood maim J own into her whitening face. He 
was a rough, ill-shaven man, with deep-set, 

iercing eyes gleaming out from a fluslied, hol- 
ow, reckless countenancé that had aboutit dim 
traces of a bold, faded beauty. : 

“So you have found something of ‘import- 
ance, at last, have you?’ he asked, with an in- 
solent smile, - 

“Yes, [ have! Where idid you conie from? 
It is needless to ask what you want!” quite 
coolly now. . 

“Not from the grave where you ara I 
was! You see you did not succeed, afterall, in 
your, Joving: designs. I would not die, te please 
ra 

No, I suppose not,” dryly. ‘ But I shall 
kill you some day in pits bt ih 1" the wo- 
ips. added, vehemently, behind compressed. 


—- 


»atter you left.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
STRANGD RENCOUNTERS, 
Could we know the pain and sorrow 
That the coming days may bring, 
Would our hearts keep up their courage?— 
Would we ever care to sing? 


Could we see the thorns and briers 

Waiting for us by the way, 
oe _ oes nactclom ate 

8 mi ather, & 

a ‘ plo %. REXFORD, 
‘“WHAT were pe saying?” the man question- 
ed, satirically, wing himself comfortably 
upon the nearest lounge. 

“Nothing to you. Nor have I time for am 
idle talk. You want money, of course! You—” 

$s ee prefer to give me yourself, you 
know, I would let the money go,” he suggested, 
renee, though there was a thrilling under- 
tone to his light words. 

“Hush!” commanded Mrs. Wallingford. ‘I 
thought we had an end to that talk long ago! 
You know very well what our compact is! I 
am to go my way and you yours, and—” 

He interrupted her: 

“And if Iam sick and dying, you will go 
yours all the quicker?” with sinister meaning. 

‘* You cannot suppose that I was sorry at 
vs ioe of your death!” she responded, with 
madding coolness. “I rather wished you 
would die; and supposed you had, since you sent 
ate no second message and have left me in peace 
so long. 

“‘T was arrested, after all; scarcely an hour 
. Wallingford shuddered. 
“ And as soon as I was able to travel I was sent 
up for three years. When I got out I had quite 
lost sight of you, though I knew I was sure to 
find you in the end.” 

‘‘ Yes, very sure,” she said, concisely. ‘‘1tis 
marvelous what a sleuthhound you are, Did 
you never think what a valuable detective you 
would make? I am not jesting.” 

‘*But I should fail on any other trail. Love 


“ig an unerring magnet. The world is too small 


-for you to be lost to me.” 
_ “So Ihave found. And, now, what will you 
have?” 

se! couple of hundreds will do me at pre- 
sent. 

The lady raised her eyebrows in scornful sur- 
‘prise. 


_ “You are immoderate in your demands!» I 
have twenty dollars. Will those do you?” 

. “For yy, yes—and this,” he reached out 
his hand, and took the marriage-certificate, and 
oom d folded it and slipped it into his breast- 
pocket: 

‘* How dare yyou?” Mrs. Wallingford said, in 
‘a blaze .of passion. ‘‘Hand that back to me! 
sand as:soon as I can compass it you shall have 
ithe money you have asked for.” 

** And when will that be?” 

“*Tn a couple of days or so.” 

‘I will keep this paper until then,” he retort- 
ed, tantalizingly. ‘‘ l want to examine it. And, 
how am I to get the money?” 

She mused a moment. / 

“J will meet you. You must not come here 
again. Give me:back the cértificate and I will 
meet you Monday night, at dusk, on the street 
below’ here, between First and Second ave- 
nues. 
ie You will be there, rain or shine, without 


ail? 

“ Without fail.” 

“And you will bring the two hundred dol- 
lars? You can afford it, you know, and I 
know;” and he glanced meaningly at her heavy: 
crape and the gold-banded finger of her left 
hand. ‘And, = the meantime, will you get 
me the trifle you mentioned?” 

“T will, yes, this time,” impatiently. ‘‘ Now 


- return me that:paper!” she demanded, when 


she had given him the crisp bills. ‘‘It is not of 
the slightest importance to you.” | 

“PU find out that for eae. my dear. But 
if you keep your word on Monday night, Irene, 
I will keep mine. You shall have this, then! 
Now, love, shall I go?” 

“* Yes, go!” she hissed, 

But when he had gone she suddenly arose and 
hastened after him, crossing the great hall, and 
bending over the carved balustrade, and watch- 
MF him let himself out softly at the unguarded 

oor. 

The man ran lightly down the broad flight of 
steps and walked swiftly along the avenue to 
the nearest cross-street. “Thence he struck into 
a busier and less aristocratic portion of the 


‘city, never pausing in his rapid walk till he had 


a principal East Side thoroughfare. 
hen his speed slackened and he loitered alon 
in evident search of some person or place, an 
éntered, presently, a small oe ee 
Seated at table, with a dish of broiled chops }) 


before him, and a flagon of ale with which to | 


wash them down, the man fell to -eating, and 
with a réelish; and to thinking deeply; too; and 
itwas not until his meal was nearly finished 


and another customer came into the small, al- 


most deserted room, and took a place opposite 
him, that he gave any attention to what was 
going on around him. F 
Butat sight of the new-comer he started. He 
eertainly seen that bright, beautiful face 


ALMOST MARRIED. 


before! . What a handsome face it was, with its 
sunny deep-blue eyes, its crown of, tawny hair 
tossed in careless masses back from’ the on 
ruddily -streaked fairness of cheek and brow, its 
perfect mouth iling under the dainty mus- 
tache! There was:a happy yet half-saddened 


| light in the gentleman’s glance; a tender curve 


to the slightly parted lips, a brave, resolute pur- 
pose stam on the earnest, manly brow! 
While the new customer waited for his order 
to be served, he reached out his hand, idly, and 
took up @ morning paper that lay near, and 
ran his eyes carelessly over its columns, Pre- 
sently he came to an item thathe scanned more 
slowly. What was init? His whole face flush- 
ed and gladdenedasheread. The er seemed 
valueless after that. He crushed it together 
and wedged it between the wall and his table. 
In the meantime, the elder man drank his 
last draught,of ale, paid his bill, and then sat 
and watched the other eat his still more frugal 
meal. And when it was:finished and the young 
man arose the elder followed him out. 
‘‘T beg your pardon, young fellow, but ain’t 
your name March St. ar, or some such?” 
The actor, startled, turned to see who had ad- 
dressed him in this familiar fashion, and stared 
down. at the rough man by his side in evident 


surprise. 

“Yes, that is myname! Have you anything 
to res to me, sir?” 

“Well, nothing of much account, I reckon, 
only we haven’t seen each other in so long 
thought you might like to claim acquaintance,” 
with an uneasy laugh. : 

All the happiness and tenderness died out of 
March St, Omar’s face, giving place to a vague 


‘ “I was not aware that we had ever met be- 
‘ore! 

“Then, you don’t sunherien your dad, my 
boy?” with another chuckle, 

e “‘boy ”’—and, really, he was many years 
younger than the age he seemed and had gain- 
ed through nel aeenmicne and knocking about 
the world—reeled back as if stricken by some 
heavy blow. , He regarded the man who’ kept. 
at his side ina dread silence. 

‘* Well, you needn’t be so stiff about it!” mut- 
tered his companion, presently. ‘‘Lain’t going 
tohurt you. Lonly thought you might like to 
see vam friend once in awhile, and we might do 
each other some service.” 

“¢Friend!’” repeated St. Omar, bitterly. 
‘‘ Where have I ever known a friend? You 
must own that it isonly justice that [ should re- 
gard you as a stranger and wish you had re- 
mained such. What have I to thank,you for? 
For education, or money, or honorable birth, or 
even Christian charity? Can you affect aston- 
ishment ‘that I should almost have ‘forgotten 
parents who deserted me in my childhood, and 
should wish that I might never have heard of 
them in?” u 

‘‘ Well, well, 1 know we didn’t do much for 
you; but we had mighty hard times to get 
along, and the ptple liked you where you was. 
and you was a pretty little chap—bound to find 
a smooth side to life.” 

“*T haven’t seemed to find it yet,” replied St. 
Omar, musingly... And, indeed, despite that 
dainty neatuess about him, that proclaimed his 
refined tastes the actor’s attire spoke of keenest 
sees 

There’s time: enough yet,” su ted the 
man, reassuringly, regarding March with curi- 


ous eyes, 
se Weil, Mr. St. Omar—that is your name?” 


‘You might as well call me that as any-) 


barry 2 ' 
‘“Ts there any favor I can do you?” 

“T can’t say that: there is, just now, But a 
man will get into.a box once and awhile, you 
know, and it wouldn’t be amiss to have some 
one to call on then.” 

‘Very well; if itisn’t. a dishonorable box, I 
tae help you. Here is my address. Good- 


arch’ threw a card into his companion’s 
hand and then fairly rushed away. 

‘Well, well, that fellow’s.a sort of a trump,” 
commented the man who watched St. Omar’s 
disappearance. And then he turned back, en- 

the saloon they had lately left and took 
up the paper March had read with such a radi- 
ant face. i b 

‘Tt was here he saw it,” he muttered to him- 
sélf; glancing down the passenger-list. ‘t Oh! 

‘Judge and Miss Mowbray and maid,” read 
the man. ‘ Yes, I see;” and with a low whistle 
he betook himself to the street again. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
A WASTED PASSION. 
’ . .4#Oh, my beautiful one! 
I wake from my aeomet gy and find that I hold 


* Love was to his impassion’d soul 
Not, as with others, a mere part 
Of its existence, but the whole! 
The very life-breath of the heart!" 


“PgRHAPS yeu would prefer not te ride 
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; ——-> a 
| alone, Miss Wallingford?’ said Mr. Baron, as he 
led the solitary mourner down to her close car- 


riage, 
cai would,” assented Jessaline. 
‘*You would like’ Mr; and Mrs. Shannon to 
accompany you?” he ventured; inquiring|y. 
Jessaline turned toward him a startled, vexed 


‘ace, 

‘*T thought you would come,” she said, simply, 

With that the carriage-door was closed upon 
her and without uttering a word her guardian 
disappeared. The girl leaned back in quiet con- 
tent, however. Mr. Baron’s grave, sometimes 
almost harsh and brusque manner had ceased to 
annoy her. Somehow she felt a strange and 
Bet beet J sense of comfort in reliance upon him. 

e seemed so staid, so sober, so matter-of-fact, 
so sternly just in all his dealings. Presently he 
returned and appropriated the seat at her side, 
and the small procession started upon its 
mournful journey; Jessaline’s gray, care-haunt- 
ed eyes fixed thoughtfully upon the’ sunlighted 
avenue down which. they slowly passed; while 
her companion regarded her in silence. 

‘*Mr, Baron,” she said, after a little, turnin, 
to him with a suddenness that startled him, ‘‘ 
ought to tell you that I'shall never marry Mr. 
Maurice Shannon!” 

“Never marry Mr. Shannon?’ echoed her 

ardian, his face growing instantly bloodless, 

‘Miss Wallingford, are you sure you have con- 
sidered that determination well? It was one of 
your father’s dearest wishes.” 

“‘Yes, I know; but his chief thought was 
of atonement and reparation. He desired that 
I should not miss the wealth he had bequeathed 
to his wife, and he believed in newly-wedded 
es and the excitements incident to a 
we ding journey, and the companionship of a 

oung, devoted, handsome husband I would feel 
se deeply the shock of his death and marriage. 

u' — 

She hesitated so long, that her‘companion in- 
terposed a low, even monosyllable: 

“Well?” 

Her mood responded to the quiet tone She 
went on, as if without interruption: 

“JT donot want Maurice’s wealth. I shall be 
quite rich enough. I know that I should rebel 
eae against being utterly poor, but the loss 
of half my fortune does not hurt me—only to 
have lost it in that way. As for the other— 
nothing can soften my sorrow, nor help me to 
forget it! Iam ‘sure papa, himself, would not 
desire me to marry Maurice, now.” 

“You naturally shrink from thoughts of a 
wedding at present, but you may feel very dif- 
ferently after a little; for you will scarcely find 
in Mrs. Wallingford a congenial companion,” 
remarked her guardian, quietly. 

“T know,” said Jessaline, drearily. ‘But I 
shall never fee] differently regarding my mar- 
riage. It makes me shiver just to think of 
Tuesday and—Tuesday night! No; I shall ne- 
ver m Maurice.” 

“But if it is simply a feeling of superstition 
that has come between BN and—your lover, 
may ries not outgrow it?’ asked Mr. Baron, in 
a cold, repressed way. 

“No; it is not mere superstition, nor anything 
that I shall outgrow, that has come between 
Mr. Shannon and I,” Jessaline answered, steadi- 
ly. ‘*It is an unconquerable, unchangeable con- 
viction that our'marriage was something that 
ought never to have been contemplated from 
the first. I did not shrink from marrying him 
at my father’s death-bed, after the wedding had 
been interrupted here; but when that: service 
came to an‘end, and Maurice lay senseless in 
the doctor’s arms, I felt that we were never to 
be husband and wife; and if my father had 
asked it then, and with his last breath, I must 
have said, ‘No,’ ‘The presents have been re- 
turned, the whole thing is over with, and here 
it mustend! Everything is changed since the 
hour when I stood dressed for my bridal—even 
myself.” 

. Baron started. He was watching her 
with a face that was serious, anxious, ost 


stern. 

““Ah! Are you sure of. that, Miss Walling- 
ford? Are, you sure that you are changed? 
That you would not, in time, regret the termi- 
nation of your betrothal?’ 

‘Quite sure. 1 wonder sometimes whether I 
eould ever have loved—liked, Maurice, as I 
thought. You know’ we have always been 
friends and playmates, and fond of each other. 
Do you not suppose one could make a mistake 
of that kind?” 

‘*'¥es, I know one ¢an mistake other feelings 
for true love,” he answered, deliberately. 

‘<So it seems to me,” she continued, thought- 
fully; “or else my love was such a childish af- 
fection that I have already outgrown it. I 
seem to have gotten very old these last few 


da’ aa 
: kp faint smile passed over Mr. Baron’s thin 


pale face. J ‘ine saw it, F 

“You think me as thuch a child as ever?” she 

a with a fi but-no show of resentment. 
“Tdo not hd a child at all,” he an- 

swered, gently. ‘Tt is true that you have 

changed in these few miserable days; you have 

— in experience and womanliness; but you 
‘ve not grown old—ob, no! To me you are a 
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young—so young! And I would not have you 
different!” His low, repressed tones, ths strange 
fervor with which he 


spoke, so at variance with 
his usual gravity and hesitancy, fairly startled 
Jessaline. 


Was it possible that this man regretted his 
lost youth—or some bright vision it had held 
that later years had shattered? Her young 
heart went out to him in a new pity. 

“Do you think I onghs to ‘inform Mr. Shan- 
non of my decision, before he goes down to 
Cragston?” she said, resuming the conversation. 
“Tam afraid Iwas wrong not to tell Maurice, 
myself, before [came away. I dreaded to talk 
about it, and thought when he was home again 
would be time enough to settle it all; and now 
it seems heartless to send him word by his fa- 
ther; yet I dislike to be occupying a false posi- 
tion toward Mr. and Mrs. Shannon.” 

“If you have no intention of ever ing 
the young gentleman, you certainly owe it to 
him, to come to a direct understanding with 
him, and with the least possible delay,” replied 
Mr, Baron, concisely. 

Jessaline sighed. 

“Oh, how hard it all is!” she said, musingly. 

Her companion flashed a oe, suspicious, 
ironical glance at her averted face. 

“Tf it is hard, why do it?” laconically. 

Miss Wallingford turned toward him with a 
little haughty uplifting of her head, and all the 
woman in her showing itself. : 

“‘Pray do not believe I am already weak] 
regretting my decision. I am convinced that 
ought not to marry Maurice Shannon; I know 
that I no longer desire to do so; but it is hard, 
all the same, to be forced, one’s self, to add to 
the gossip that I have no doubt is already rife in 
New York. To give qeepie further ground for 
canvassing the Wallingford name and affairs. 
And it is hard, too, just now, to put out of my 
life any dear old companionships, to voluntarily 
resign one friend; to—to add to my loneliness! 
For I am alone! Oh, so alone, and the bitter- 
ness of it grows more intense each day!” 

There were sobs in her voice and tears upon 
her lashes. She turned her head bastily away. 
She had not meant to say so much; to lay her 
heart so bare for this man to read; and she 
could not guess how the pitifulness of her words, 
the quiver of misery in her young voice, the 
white pain in her fair face, stirred the depths of 
Adam on’s soul, set his pulses to beating in 
a very my of compassion, and kindled into 
uncontrollable flame a passion that he had 
trampled a score of times into smoldering ruins; 


until— 

Cold trembling hands closed over hers, and a 
quivering eager voice ¢ampelled her eyes for 
one brief instant to his ng and flushing face. 
But her glance drooped under his burning gaze, 
the awful intensity of his expression, the al- 
most fierce eagerness of the words she was pow- 
erless to stay, now that his thin resclute lips 
were unsealed to the torrents of his ion. 

“No! not alone! Notalone! Not friendless, 
Jessaline! For you have me—and God knows 
how I care for you, how I worship you, how I 
love the groand upon which you tread, the air 
that floats against your cheeks, the sunshine 
that smiles upon you! Hew I would fain work 
for you, toil for you, care for you, endure every 
trial: and pain and grief for you, shield you from 
every dun cloud, and stormy blast, and rainy 
day, and rough bitof road along the way of life! 
Oh, my sweet! My sweet! my little, little love! 
Let me share your sorrows, let me bear your 
burdens, and you shall not be alone! ese 
hands are powerful, these shoulders strong, and 
my breast shall be your sure resting-place, my 
heart your abiding refuge!” 

Miss Wallingford’s hands ae peenenky enough 
in his; she would have scorned to struggle to 
free herself from his vise-like clasp; 
eyes shone excitedly, and great angry streaks 
of red dyed her face. She tried to speak but he 
would not listen, 

“No! no! Do not answer me yet!” he cried, 
earried away with the violence of his passion. 
‘Hear me! You must hear me! I have loved 

ou so long—so very long—since you were a 

ittle rosy child!—and you have hated me—yes, 
Iknow! I was grave and cold, and your will- 
ful, sunny nature turned away from me; and 
you grew ae hating me because you were used 
only to es, an tting, and compliments. 
and attentions, and there was little to attract 
to me the of a gay, coquettish girl. But 
Iloved you all the same, year after year, un- 
changeably, fervently, though I scorned myself 
for it, and a thousand times have tried to tear 
ythis passion out from my heart; and never 
meant to confess it—never! But now, imertians 
—you will not care that I am neither rich nor 
famous; you will understand that if I am cold 
and in seeming, my blood beatsas flercely 
as any man’s; my heart is as warm and true, 
my affection as boundless!” and he raised her 
hands to touch them with his hot, quivering 


li 
Tit this Jessaline burst into.a storm of tears, 
“Let ay Dents go, Mr. Baron!” she said, 
;‘‘ before you make me hate you worse 
than ever before! You have strangely forgot- 
ten our iti and have taken a most un- 


ut her 


gentlemanly advantage of the time and cir- 


cumstances! Would you have dared to say all 
this to me if my father was alive?” 

He drew away from her as if struck, His 
face was livid in its pallor. 

“There never was a time, Miss Wallingford 
when I did not dare to say what I have said to- 
day ; for there is nothing dishonorable in a con- 
fession of a true man’s true love, either to. the 
one who makes it or the one who listens to it! 
That I have not said it before, and had never 
expected to, was because you had a suitor who 
I supposed would be in time your husband. 
But, to day, your plaint of loneliness betrayed 
me into the madness of offering you a friend- 
ship, and care, and devotion, with which I 
would fain have comforted and cherished you; 
and into the worse madness of believing that 
you might accept it, at least, in case my words 
awoke no answering sentiment, would show me 
the slight civility of believing that they were 
the heartfelt, honest declarations of a gentle- 
man! [admit that this is a strange time and 
these are peculiar circumstances for declaring 
my love, but I had no intention of declaring it! 
mf was mad! beside myself !—at sight of your 
pale, sorrowful face! And my ion proved 
more powerful than my strength. This is my 
explanation. Is there anything more that you 
wish tosay to the man who so far forgot his po- 
sition when he dared to tell Eustace Walling- 
ford’s daughter that he loved her—loved her 
oa the laying down of his life for her dear 
sake 

Jessaline had kept her face turned persistent- 
ly from him since her first angry outbreak; nor 
had she stirred a hand’s breadth while he an- 
swered her with this oddly-combined strain of 

ride, bitterness, self-mockery, tenderness, and 
irony. But now she flashed at him one quick, 
proud, reproachful glance. 

“You might have spared me the mention of 
his name,” she said. ‘*No; I have only to say 
that I cannot be your wife.” 

‘Nor have I asked it!” he retorted, with 
swift bitterness that cut deep into Jessa- 
line’s pride. ‘‘ You saved me that folly, at 
least! I have told you I love you, but I 
have notasked youto marry me! Inevershall! 
I cannot unlove you until the life ceases to 
beat along my veins of which love of youisa 

t, nor will you find me anything but.a loyal 
riend; but, I shall never again forget ‘our po- 
sitions,’ never again trouble you with so much 
as a glance that can remind you of what I have 
said to-day.” 

Jessaline looked out of the window, mutely, 
and wrung her hands together to keep back the 
tears. If this man beside her really loved her, 
he, at least, had power besides to make her 
acutely miserable with his stinging, wounding 
words. She had never hated Mr. Baron, she 
told herself, asshe hated him now! She had not 
one throb of pity for him, as he sat beside her, 
silent and e, with worn, pained lines about 
his closely compressed lips, and a dull, suffering 

‘low in his eyes, and the consciousness in his 
cart that his life must hold forever, only a 
miserable past, and a suffering present, 


CHAPTER XX. 
GIRLISH CONFIDENCES, 
Never again will the roses blow 
For us, like the roses we used to know; 
And never again will the wide sky hold 
Such wealth of glory and sunset gold. 


And never again will I whisper, dear, 

The pleasant fancies zea smiled to hear; 
Never again shall I tell to you 

The dreams that we hoped would all come true. 


Never again! for the dream is done 
Which a word, a look and a touch begun, 
And for us there is nothing but memory, 
For the coming days, of what could not be! 
—Esen E, Rexrorp, 
Despitz the renewal of their old, cold, an- 
tagonistic relations to each other, Jessaline 
found her ian as careful as ever of her 
welfare, and as quick to act for her comfort. 
There was not a wish of kers in regard to her 
father’s burial, that he had not anticipated; 
there was not the slightest act of attention that 
he overlooked. it made the girl all the 
more unreasonably angry at him, that he could 
treat her with such unchanged thoughtful- 
ness, and such an air of utterly cold indif- 
ference. Even beside her father’s grave, while 
she listened with tearful eyes and heavy heart 
to the dull thud of the earth and gravel upon 
his coffin, she could not forget who stood with 
watchful care beside her, nor banish from her 
mind that man’s haunting face, as she had seen 
it ps a with a torrid passion, as she had seen 
it tly pale at the angry words of her repulse, 
d, why had she answered him so rudely, 
so cruelly? She could not tell. The fervor of 
his language, the vehemence of his manner. 
had startled her, unreasonably; had filled 
her with a tumult of apprehension, and awe, 
and strange excitement, that had made her 
afraid of him and herself; then—he was so 
old, her guardian, and she was his ward; 
she did not love him—had never dreamed 
of such a thing as a possibility; and she did not 
want to love any one nor marry any one; she 
had had enough of love and weddings; and— 


But, she might at least have rejected his suit 
with deliberation, with dignity, with a courte- 
ous attempt to choose gentle words; she might 
have acted with some of the womanliness he 
had said she had gained; for down in her heart 
of hearts Jessaline knew she had seemed to give 
the lie to some of her noblest instincts; that 
Baron had said truly that the declaration of an 
honest man’s love was never dishonorable! And 
by what right did she assume a difference of 
position between herself and Adam Baron, 
whose veins might beat with far bluer blood 
than any that coursed through hers, simply be- 
eause he bad been her father’s clerk, bad earned 
of her father’s money? Hehad been her father’s 
trusted friend, for all; and one must always 
take one’s os 4 from some one. Had the 
Wallingford wealth been gained so honorably 
thatshe could afford to pride herself upon its 
possession?—Ah! if he only had not used her 
father’s name so cutting << Walling-. 
ford’s daughter,” she might find it easier to be: 
friends with him again; but she could not for- 

ive him that! Had he meant to taunt her with. 

er father’s change of name? or had he some: 
deeper meaning? Was it possible heknew aught: 
of her father’s secret? She had even dreamed 
of seeking his aid when the time should come: 
for her to set about unraveling that mystery;. 
but she could not do it now! she had no one on. 
whom to depend but her lawyers—grave men of 
business of whom she had anintensedread; and. 
—young Dr. Douglas; kind, true, gentle Dr.. 
Douglas! 

So her thoughts ran on—full of anger toward’ 
her guardian, yet even with a faint thread of 
sorrow woven through them. 

“Miss Wallingford,” Mr. Baron said, after 
the last shovel of earth and last square of sodi 
had been placed upon her father’s grave, lead- 
ing the girl to her carriage and addressing her 
for the first time since they had left it, ‘* Mr.. 
Shannon is feeling quite ill, and is not sure that: 
he can start for Cragston in a dayor so. He: 
wished me to say that he should call upon you 
before leaving town: and I have asked Miss: 
Clarendon to ride home with you. She is com- 
ing, now.” 

“Thank you,” was all Jessaline had time to 
say as Margaret joined them. 

‘Mr. Baron said you wished me to ride home: 
with you, Jessa,” as she came up to the carriage 
and took the place beside her friend. 

“So I do, Margaret.” 

‘‘ T hope I have not turned Mr. Baron out.’ 

** Not at all,” answered the gentleman, ve- 
ly, lifting his hat to the two girls and closing 
the coach-door. 

* And I am so glad to eevee here,” Jessa- 
line paiioneliet noe turn : mr geee id ‘ 

‘My poor Jessa argaret said, put er 
arm about her friend’s waist. ‘ ¥ 
lonely, dear? It is hard that you could not. 
have Maurice with you.” 

“T don’t know that he would have been with 
me, had he been in town,” answered Jessaline. 
quietly. ‘Lam going to break my engagement: 
to Maurice, Margaret.” 

‘* Jessaline! it possible? What can you 
mean?” 

‘* Just what I say, Margaret. I cannot marry 
him now.” 

‘‘ But think of Maurice. Whathe will suffer!” 
“T have thought of him, and Ido not reall 
believe he will suffer so terribly, Margie. He 
is very fond of me, but you know we have been 
playmates and companions through most of 
our lives, and so he naturally would be; and, 
too, he is of an affectionate disposition. Lreally 
think he loves you almost as well as he does 
me. Buteven if he suffers I must do just the 
same. Iam convinced that if we had married 
it would have been a great mistake—and that a 
wise and merciful destiny has kept us apart. I 
am sureI never loved him as a woman ought 
to love the man to whom she gives her life. 
My father was immeasurably dearer to me than 

Maurice.” 


Miss Clarendon was looking at her friend 
with a wistful, half-glad, half-pitying face. 
“Tcani ine how you must feel, Jessaline, 
after all you have gone through; and no doubt 
gue experience shown you your heart. 
ou talk as if you were in the right, and I be- 
lieve you are. And, Jessa, Il know how much 
our decision must have cost you, for I, too, 
ave broken my snaesensenh | 
5 aret! To Mr. Stamford? When did 
you do it?” 
“ The night of your—that was to have been— 
ry wedding-night. I cannot tell you exactly 
ow it came about. I had felt for a long time 
that I ought never to have entered into it; but 
papa and mamma were sc anxious, and I had 
such great respect for him, and admired him so 
aX a Tho > I might get tolove him.” 
‘Hoped, Margie 
“Yes, 1 wey Fe love 7 en 
said Margaret, with droo eyes. ‘“‘I wan 
that he should get to all al oo heart; but he 
never did! It seemed as if the more I tried to 
like him, the more indifferent to him I became; 
and so I told how I felt and begged him to: give 


er ee 
“Tam sorry for him, Margie. Mr. Stamford, 
Dildol, teeaean whacwlll hare? 
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**So will Maurice care!” cried Miss Claren- 


don, with a flash of loyalty to her old playmate. 

‘Tes, if he really loved me he would; but I 
sometimes think it was as much a boy attach- 
ment with him as it was a girlish affection with 
me; that neither of us had known our own 


a et, or began to understand their deep- 
needs. 

Margaret made no answer. Presently she 
said, slo 


ons 

oe | do think Rojer Stamford cared, because 
he is such a sensitive man, and he had thought 
so much about haying a home, with me to care 
for itand him. You know he is quite alone in 
the world and has never had areal home. But 

Iam sure that I never deceived him, and that 
he never deceived himself into thinking that I 
loved him—loved him, you know, as some men 
would wish to be loved. He was very grave, 
very sad, very ponte, and after all I believe 
the worst part of giving me up was the giving 
up the pleasant dreams of home we had in- 
dulged together.” 

Suddenly, there rung in Jessaline’s ears some 
of the passionate utterances she had heard that 
or. he felt sure that that man cared—that 
to break troth with him, were it once plighted, 
would be to break hisheart! _. 

“You remember Miss Mowbray, the beauti- 
ful Californian, who was in town this spring?’ 
Margaret went on. ‘‘Mr. Stamford admired 
her very much the times he met her, and now, 
that she is back from Europe, I hope his admi- 
ration for her will increase; and that he will 
try, to win her for a wife.” 

‘Is she back? I thought they were to be gone 
until some time in the winter? 

‘So they were: but Judge Mowbray was 
called home by some urgent business, and his 
daughter wished to come, too, They arrived 
last night, Papa and mamma drove around to 
their hotel this art on en Mowbray is go- 
ing on to California, for a few weeks, and is. 
then coming back here, to stay till spring. In 
the meantime, Miss Mowbray is to visit us.” 

‘And you think Mr. Stamford can console 
himself by poe to her the affection you 
rejected, Margie? ell, I don’t know who 
Maurice is to console himself with—unless 
Edithe,” Jessaline smiled in light, unconscious. 
prophecy. ‘ And she is certainly lovely enough 
—with hair as yellow and glittering as spun 
gold, and a complexion all milky whiteness and. 
sea-shell pink, and great, dark eyes, like deep; 
shining, brown wells. 1 asked Maurice if he 
thought her more beautiful than you, and he 
said your style ‘rested one more,’ How awful- 
ly fond of us two girls he always was! Poor 
Maurice!” 

“ And, whois Edithe, Jessaline?” asked Miss: 
Clarendon, in a low, quick i 

‘*My cousin, and an orphan, like myself. Papa: 
* was to have been her guardian, and it was in 
answer to a message from her dying mother 
that he was called so oddly and suddenly away. 
Edithe is coming to live with me, soon; but she 
is staying for a little while in the clergyman’s 
family, who are so kindly caring for Maurice. 
At least, she will be pleasant company for him.’” 

Miss Clarendon did not answer. She was: 
looking steadily out of the window, 

“Margaret.” 

‘Yes, dear.” 

“You have not said one word to me about my 
—about Mrs. Wallingford.” 

“Tknow. Iwas afraid it might not be an 
agreeable subject.” 

“Of course it isn’t. But, all the same, I must 
make the best of it, I am glad, though, that it 
will be a whole year before we will have to go 
into séciety together. Not thatshe is not hand- 
some enough, and able to fill her position as Mrs. 
Wallingford—but it is that one doesn’t know 
who she a - g secrecy and scandalousness 
of the whole affair. Margaret, I think a woman. 
would never have chosen Miss Rosslyn to come 
into our home as she did.” 

_“T am sure of it,” said Miss Clarendon, de- 
cidedly; ‘‘mamma has said so, many times. 
And, Jessa, I have disliked her from the first: 
day Imet her. I tried to conquer the feeling, 
but {£ could not. The more I saw of her, the 
more intense and inexplicable my aversion to: 
her became.” 

“ And I hate her!” was in Jessaline’s heart; 
but she did not say it, because she felt that hence-- 
forth, # for her dead father’s sake, she was to- 
maintain any peace with his wife, she must: 
overlook no opportunity for schooling herself 
into an appearance of friendliness with her. 

“The will is to be read to-night, Margie,” she 
resumed, presently, ‘‘and then T shall not be: 
such a great heiress as people deem me. Half 
of my father’s property will go to his wife.” 

Miss Clarendon’s blue eyes opened wide. 

“ But you will be rich enough, dear, after all; 
rich enough to have many an offer made for 
these dear little hands.” 

“Yes, and for their money! But none of 
them shall win it! I don’t want any lover; but- 
iflever do marry it shall be some poor man. 
who cares for myself and nothing else, and then: 
I'll go to him without a cent.” 

‘*'d like to know how you intend to dispose 


of your fortune in the meantime” laughed, 
Margaret. 


| stars overhead, nor the dewy roses alon; 


] and the sobbing billows aroused him 


4 if— 


i 
/ 


Ah! how? Jessaline did not say. 
thinking of a heathery hill, overhanging the 
sea, and an oath she had taken there, and the 
man who had been its witness, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
FREAKS OF WINDS AND FATES. 
“Beat, beat, beat, 
On the great rocks at my feet, 
You hungry, eager sea! 
I know you are calling, calling, 
But I will not come to thee!’ 


“ Across the dark a spirit came 
With dusky wing and eyes of flame; 
And as I hint errr the sea 
The spirit spoke thus unto me: 
‘Oh, man, a life of valor lead! 
Gain Honor’s crown and Labor’s meed! 
Though tempests rage and dark your sky, 
Resolve to do, to win, or die!’" 


“Gone! flitted away! 
Taken the stars from the night and the sun from the 


She was 


day! 
Gone, and a cloud in my heart, and a storm in the 


air! 
Flown to the east or the west, flitted I know not 
where!” 

WueEN March St. Omar turned his back upon 
Judge Mowbray’s home, the night of Olive’s 
broken tryst, it seemed to him that he left in 
ruins every chance of good the world had ever 
held. 

Not that it had held many such chances for 
him. His had been an easy, careless, Bohemian 
sort of life, pleasant enough in its way and full 
of dreams. But it had been quite ren of 
any great delight or any real ambition until his 
chance intimacy with Olive Mowbray had 
ripened into love and the knowledge that his 
love wasreturned. The successes of his youth- 
ful career had never fulfilled their promises for 
his manhood, What the San Francisco mana- 
ger had said of him to Judge Mowbray was 
true, St. Omar’s heart had never been in his 
profession. He had drifted along the tide— 
whereon others had launched his little bark of 
life, simply because he was there, and made a 
fair living, and found it no trouble to float 
with the smooth, shallow stream, while in- 
centives to seek out a wider channel and deeper 
waters were utterly lacking. 

But with the first real honest love of his life, 
his love of the woman who was so immeasurably 
above him in the social world, all the latent 
ambition in him, all the hidden energy, and 
fire, and perseverance flamed into being. Love 
of Olive incited him to harder work and earn- 
est purpose! Oh! the bright visions he had 
painted that day, and hung in memory’s pic- 


ture-gallery, of great deeds done, and great 
successes accomplished, for her sake! 
But—now—Olive had failed him! Olive, on 


whose love and loyalty he would have staked 
his life! And—Olive false, Olive faithless, 
what did existence hold for him? He had sud- 
denly grown out of the old life, and could 
never return to it; he had stood on the thresh- 
old of the mew, and against his eager feet, and 
resolute hands, and brave, determined heart its 
portals had been rudely closed! What was 
there left him? Was it any wonder that he 
turned away faint and sick and half-stupefied 
with this great blow? That the blackness of a 
rayless midnight enveloped him physically and 
mentally? That he could not see the ate 
is 
path, nor the soft sweet white orange-blows 
nodding at him through the sultry gloom? 
That he heard not the chirp of the insect in the 
sses, nor the soft sighing of the wind 
Sieigk the blossom-laden orchards, nor even 
the sounds of busy Los Angeles and the villages 
through which he passed? That he walked on 
and on, heedless whither, unconscious of the 
hours or the miles as they slipped by, dumb, 
desolate, despairing? , ‘ 

With the breaking of the morn he came with- 
in sight of the sea, and within sound of its mo- 
notonous plash and roar; and the fresh salt air 
from his 
to a keener sense of his 
misery, and a d desire to forget it all—to 
jorge Olive and the one sunny morning life 

held, within the cool clasp of those bee 
waves! To seek—perhaps to find—who coul 
know#—calm rest and forgetfulness forever! 
Tired and footsore as he was, he moved slow] 
on until each wave’s shattered foam-wreath fe: 
in snowy ruins at his feet; and there he threw 
himself down and fought out this decisive battle 
of his life. Fought! and came off victorious!— 
a better, nobler, worthier man, after all, than 
Olive Mowbray’s discarded lover! 

As he mapped out his future—the new career 
he meant follow—vague images of Olive 
would intrude themselves. His love had dis- 
carded him; but he could not quite forget her. 
Of one thing he was sure; she had loved him! 
However she had been influenced Ss ns fa- 
ther’s threats or wishes, she had loved him! and 
But he dared not build on any illusive 
hopes. The foundations of his new life must be 
of more substantial sort. 

And so, after a brief return to San Francisco, 
St. Omar started for the East, traveling slowly 
from ape to place, often working to pay his 
way. he could so ill afford to spend any of the 


apathy; but onl 


little sum which must support him while he set- 
tled to his new career, ata once in New York 
the weeks from April to the last of September 
dragged wearily and drearily enough. For 
months he encountered almost absolute failure; 
often Starvation shook her gaunt, beckonin 
hand in his face, But from every fresh tria 
and every new discouragement he came out 
only the more resolute, the more brave, the 
more persistent to conquer fate or die, And— 
at last, upon the day that he met the stranger 
in the little eating-saloon—the day when he had 
read of Olive’s arrival from Europe, and knew 
that she was onee more in the same city with 
him, and that he could at least feast his eyes 
with stolen glances of her beautiful face, his 
first real success had come. 

He had found transient work before, some- 
times here a little, and sometimes there, just 
enough to keep body and soul together; but 
nothing that brought him nearer his ambition, 
nothing that fairly established him in the career 
he had chosen, until this any: 

And, now, just when he had sipped the first 
drops of the nectared cup of hope and was plan- 
ning to see once more Olive’s wonderful face, 
to win, possibly, one glance from her, one word, 
perhaps—so had his visions brightened—one 
word that would wipe out the bitterness of the 
pars this new shame and disgrace had come to 


He had known, at least he had believed, that 
his parents were wandering players; but they 
had deserted him so long ago and he had thought 
of them so certainly as dead, that his encounter 
with his father was to him a sickening, unbear- 
able evil. His father!—he could not doubt it, 
for one by one, the lineaments of that bold, bad, 
cunning face grew familiar to him and associ- 
ated with long-forgotten childish days. And, 
with this father living, dogging his steps, com- 
ye he would to claim his son’s promise 
of help, could March make himself known again 
to Olive Mosbeay! 

“No, never! [could not drag her down to 
the level of relationship with that man!” he 
told himself, as he walked on, and on, and on, 
brooding over this strange rencounter. 

The next day he sought the hotel where the 
Mowbrays were registered and lingered for 
hours about the entrance, in a mad longing, an 
unquenchable desire, to see Olive, if even for a 

ingsecond. And, at last, she came out upon 
he pavement, crossed to the curb, entered a 
private carriage well-equipped with liveried 
servants, and was driven rapidly away. And 
she had walked so near him he might have put 
out his hand and touched hers as she passed. 
But he only stood in his niche with wistful eyes 
and aching heart, and let her go her way. 
Where#—A moment after two trunks marked 
with the name of Mowbray, were es upon an 
express-wagon and driven after the carriage; 
and March knew that he had stolen his last look 
at his lost love, Butwhat matter? It was bet- 
ter so, since she was not for him. 

For the rest of that day he did no work. The 
sight of that graceful figure and glowing beauty 
had upset him as no amount of trial or dis- 
couragement had done. But after that he 
stifled the hungry, despairing cries of his heart 
for Olive, and took up the threads of his life 
again, to fashion them as fairly as might be. 

One, two, three days had worn slowly away 
since March had indulged himself with that 
brief stolen look at Olive Mowbray, and Mon- 
day had come in cold, and dismal, and stormy. 
But, for all, it brought another success to him: 
a weekly literary bi ag ne that would be of 
considerable account him in money and of 
more account in gaining him a name and ac- 
quaintance among writers. Wearied with work, 
and tired of his lodgings, and faint from a long 
fast, March determined, as night came on, to 
celebrate his latest good with a more sumptu- 
ous dinner than any with which he had yet in- 
— himself since he had left the stage to 
wield the pen. 

With coat buttoned close, and hat slouched 
over his eyes, he started outinto the storm. It 
was not late, scarcely more than twilight, yet a 
thick blackness had followed fast upon the re- 
treating day. The rain, which had been falling 
in torrents, had ceased, but not with any pro- 
mise of a definite truce. The walks were wet, 
the trees and awnings dripped dismally, anda 
furious wind howled along the streets and gath- 
ered into embryo cyclones atevery corner, St. 
Omar made his way as swiftly as possible to- 
ward the avenues, and so came up with an odd- 
ly consorted cou le walking just ahead of him; 
the man, coarsely clothed, and entirely devoid 
of grace, in strange contrast to his companion 
who, though muffled in water-proofs, ha about 
her an unmistakable air and style of elegance. 
The two were talking earnestly, almost angrily, 
it seemed to St. Omar; and just as he came 
abreastof them, and passed, they halted beneath 
a fretting, flickering street light, the woman 
taking a paper from her companion’s hand and 
unfolding it with rapid fingers. As she did so,a 
rough blast blew her vail across her face; and, 
then, while she raised one hand to sweep it asidé, 
twi the paper from her grasp and with the 
same. fateful gust extinguished the unsteady, 
swaying flame. The paper flitted past St. Omar, 


__ from x , 
‘she? I hate fine, fancy, womanish ‘chirogra- 


’ the wet fragment from the walk. His first in- 


‘serve them;” and she held out a pile Of letters. . 


' sung Edithe, with a fair flush in her lily cheeks. | 


“sbould she not 
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and up the street, a man’s rapid footsteps chas- 
ing after it. March hurried, too, but sudde IX. 
stopped. “Were there two papers dancing wild- 
ly in the wind? Certainly, one had’ fluttered 

Own upon the wet walk, almost beneath the 
young man’s feet, while the pursuer, hurried 
ahead, as if in chase of another.. March lifted 


stinct was to return And hand it to the lady, or 
wait and give it to the man whose steps he now 
heard coming toward him; his second, to: keep 
it.’ It might not be the right paper, after all, 
end he had no desite to make himself known. 
It it really, was anything of importance, he, at 
least, knew how to find its owner; for, in that 
one’ swift \ eco at the couple, by the lamp- 

ost, he had recognized in the rough man and 


is handsome companion—his father, and his— / 
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receding and succeeding her fa- 
he answered, grayvely,,,,{‘ Are 
May I accompany 


immediate 
‘ther’s cea 
you going for a walk? 
you? By I , 

“Tam onl going far enough to look fora 
few late wild-flowers for Mr. Shannon. Cer- 
ingly. © ‘Dr. Douglas,” she asked, presently, 
here perhaps you'can tell héw she regards her 
step-mother? 


marriage?” ; 

“Natural , very much; but. she does not 
wish people to know it, now that her father re- 
pented his act when too late!” 

“Arid he did? Mr: Shannon says that Mrs. 
Wallingford ‘is a very agreeable and very 


mother! 


oi rg Se avenue, he hastened through the | 
‘rain, whic i 


was again falling heavily, to the 
nearest restaurant; and, comfortably ensconced | 
at one of its tables, spread before him the damp 
and crumpled sheet of paper. | 


It_was a wedding-certificate; and the first |” 
words ran: “ This is to certify that Eustace Du-\, 


rand and Rahel Janson Have been joined to- 


ty-one years back. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
‘OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE. 


. She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes, and modest grace; 
For well she knew I could not ¢hoose é 
But gaze upon her face. — COLERIDGE, 


He smiled as.men smile when they will not speak 
Bevause of something bitter in their thoughts; 
And still I feel his melancholy eyes 
Look judgment on me, 
—E. B, Brownrna. 


““Gurss what I’ve brought you, Mr, Shan- 
iven ‘up to Maurice, and holding her pretty | 
Ravas behind her. 

“Plowers! IT smell them, FEow did you 
Sey had been wanting them, you good 
air: 

Edithe burst into a perféct shower Of silvery 
laughter. : 

**No, not flowers, and I’m a bad fairy, you 
see, for I didn’t know you wanted them, but, 
Pil soon get you some. Now guess again!’ 

“After such a crushing defeat? Well—a book 
to read to me?” ; i 

“Wrong again, T declare you don’t half de- 


| 


““What! All for me? And the mailis in, 
and you have been to get these? How, kind you | 
are! Now sit down here by me,and open them, 
cousin Edithe;” ‘he insistéd upon calling. her 
that since she soon’would be his cousin, he said; 
and on the grounds of this assumed Deepa d 
the intimacy of these two had progressed rapid- 

.. “Here is one from father! Strange that 
he writes instead of coming, And, this—is 

m Jessaline, She has a nice style, hasn’t 


phy. 
“Yes; ever so nice, There! they ‘are all 
opened, Now while you read them I'll go and 
find some flowers—somewhere, . You will not 
mind if it is only a late daisy, or buttercup, or 
astray dandelion that I bring you?’ 
“Of course I will not. I believe I like the 
wild flowers best—you arrange them so daintily 
and they seem to_belong, somehow, just to you 
and to me alone.” 
Ye field flowers! the gardens ecli ‘ou, 'tis'true 
Yet, wildings,of patareLt dots Ries tae i i 
For ye, waft me to summers of old, ; 
When the earth teem’d around me with fairy de- 


t, ; } 

And ‘when daisiés and buttercups gladdened my | 

sight, | 
Tike treasures of silver and gold,” 


“Don’t be gone long!” called Maurice after | 
her, as she flitted out into the sunshine. 

‘*I cannot promise. You are getting to be 
such a tyrant I think it would be well to dis- 
cipliue P vg a trifle,” she laughed back, putting | 
her golden head in at the opened window; and 
then she left him alone with his letters. 

At the gate stood Dr. Douglas. He had heard | 
her last words, and there was a grave, odd smile | 
on bis face as he addressed her. 

“Have yo received any word from your 
cousin lately, Miss Dunstan?’ 

“T have had one letter, and Mr, Shannon re- 
ceived a note. He has a letter from her now.” 

“ And she is well? She seemsin good spirits?” | 
_ “T should think so. One cannot, grieve. for- 
ever, even though one cherishes a grief. Why , 
well and in good spirits?’ 


6 answered, with unusual fli ‘: 
iss Wallingford had a great cieal to bear, | 


Re 


‘and Ler nervous system was severely taxed by 


handsome woman?” 

‘* Yes, very.” 

“Possibly I'may like her:' IT hope T shall get 
on well with her, at all events.” 


‘*Théu itis quite settled that you are to go, 


there to live?” 

“Quite settled.” 

‘And you are very happy at getting away 
ose?” 


mean to come back famous!” 

‘Famous for, what?’ he smiled. . ‘‘ For 
wealth and station and style? Nay, you are a 
thousand times more charming as you are!” 

‘““AmTI? Well, we shall see, then, what you 


“Then you do eFpect to see me again, some 
time, after 207 ns ragston?”? 
“Why, yes, 1 ppe so,” she replied, with a 
° e 


sudden lowering of her voice. ‘‘I hope I shall 


~ non,” said Edithe, smiling, aud entering the.| not; forget—those who have been my friends. 
cool little parsonage parlor which had been. 


But I must go back, now, and look for my flow- 
,ers.as I go, I hayen’t picked one yet. Oh, 
es! There is a pink clover-head, now! Good- 


_ She. grouped a few feathery heads of grass 
,and some pink and white clovers, and a spray 
of tiny Michaelmas daisies together, as she walk- 
‘ed, and half-hid them.in a fern or two, and tied 

them with a green withe, and stole in upon the 
invalid with her pretty, blooms and greenery. 
'. What had come to him that he lay there so 
very white and still and looked up at her with- 
out a smile? 

“You have had bad news?” she said, anx- 
iously. : 
i Yes, lenty of it. My father is ill, and 
Jessaline has canceled our engagement, and my 
favorite horse has broken his leg,” , 

Edithe caught herself wondering whether his 
climax was inverted or perfect; and then—she 
Poulet only gently pity him, he looked so miser- 
able. 

‘* How about Jessaline?’ she questioned, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘Ido not understand it,” , 
“Oh, it is,all quite plain enough. There is 
her letter.. Read.it.” ' 
_..“No, oh, no! She did not mean any one else 
to see it but you.” 
‘* How do you know?” 
Edithe smiled, ‘‘ Because I am a woman.” 
__‘* Well, she means other people to know about 
the gngagemenk; and ie etter is all about it, 
except some messages ‘ou; SO you may as 
eel Teed te potting Tatateesont ae 3 
“And my father is really very ill,” he went 
on, while his companion’s, eyes ran down: the 
sheets of Jessaline’s bold writing ‘and it is 
boraibly & vating not to be able to get to 
him, He always likes me to.be around him 
when he is ill,” and he ended with an impatient 


‘oan, 
et am so. sorry for you,” remarked Edithe, 
glancing up com assionately. She almost felt 
as if she knew urice’s dark-eyed, handsome 
father, the young man had en of him so 
ae and so graphically di his home and 

e. 

“And aren’t you sorry for me about that, 
vat aa she folded Jessaline’s letter and hande 
it back. 

“Yes, indeed; I never dreamed that my cou- 
sin was fickle.” 

‘‘Oh, she is not! She is right, you may be 
sure, Itis true that I have ways been fond 
of her, almost as fond of her before we thought 
of marrying as after; and no doubt it is all a 
mistake, as she says; at all events, I cannot 
force her to marry me, and if she can stand all 


| the unpleasantness of announcing the whole 


thing off, I’m sure I ought_to. Do you know, 
Edithe,” suddenly, “that I had thought, some- 
times, before this letter came, that Jessa and I 
hardly knew our own hearts when we were be- 
trothed? One can grow so much, ia that way, 
with a few added years.” 


Dunstan was gilent, 


the. swiftly-occurring. calamities of the days. 


tainly, you may come, if Ae choose,” hesitatz, 
FS) 
‘‘you saw so much of Jessaline while she was, 


Was she displeased about the, 


‘how near she had come to making such a mis- 
| take, with John Douglas; and. wondering whe- 
| ther she should ever, now, make such, and, per- 
haps, bave to abide, by it, for life, as Jessaline 
|, would have had ‘to do, but for the suddenness 
yf.her father’s death. _ 1 F 
“Would you mind reading tomea little? I 
| am_so uneasy, 1 want to be entertained and to 
forget my troubles,” pleaded Maurice, pre- 


sently. 1s I 
u $0 Bdithe brought a bock and read; read 
| charmingly, for she had .a melodious voice and 
an admirable method; and Maurice watched 
her, and listened, his face growing moniently 
brighter, . 
‘What an enchantress you are!” he cried, 
when she had finished the sketch. “Read some 
/ more; please do!” ‘ 
| * Yoware insatiable,” she lenghedk 
| “Tadmitit. 1 could listen forever to your 
| voice, , There! That..was not. a compliment! 
; Don’t get haughty. I assure you I ‘hadn’t an 
idea of saying it. It just said itself; so you see 
| it must be truth! . Go on! 
| ‘You are real good. _I thank you,” he mur. 
|, mured, softly, when, by and by, she closed her 
book with the announcement that she must go 
|.and help Mrs. Galliere get tea. ‘'After tea 
will you come and sit by me in the twilight and 
repeat some poems?” 
| “Of course, if you wish it.” 


ir 


So in the dusk Edithe sat: again by Maurice’s 
|,side repeating poetry, softly, like a Jullaby. 
Her hands were’ clasped idiy in: ber lap, her 
dreamy eyes fixed on the clematis vines faintly 
discernible at the one opened window. Pres- 
ently ‘she moved. to, give. Maurice a drink. 
When she sat down again, he ‘reached out aud 
took one of her|hands, gently, and kept it!in a 
light clasp, upon the tin table between them, 

“Don’t take it away, Edithe?” he whispered, 
»pleadingly., ‘It, is such a soft, pretty hand 
et me hold it for alittle,” and his fingers closed 
over hers so resolutely she gave him his way. 
But when she commenced another stanza her 
voice trembled a little. : 

‘““You are not vexed with me, Edithe?’ he 
asked, anxiously. 

‘* No, no!” 

He pressed her hand more warmly, and sh. 
recommenced the interrupted lines. 

By and by the, moon came stealing in with 
white luminous light; the. two young people 
were quite alone and silent; Maurice was the 


first to speaks 

‘¢Hdithe, what should I do without you here? 
I should be utterly miserable!” 

‘Not quite I hope,” she smiled. 

: Yes, I should! And I shall be quite mis- 
erable when—this must end! But need it end, 
Edithe?, Can you care a little about me? Will 
you be my little love, now Jessaline has throwh 
me over? Iso want some one: to pet and care 
for, and we have been such good friends, have- 
n’t we? Oh! I should so like to have youalways 
as you are now.” He spoke with dreamy lan- 

guor, as if the spell of the poems and the moon~ 
light, held his senses still in thrall. But he was. 
really very ardent in his admiration of her. 

She was so beautiful and entertained him so: 

nas ee " 

The girl, startled, turned to read his eloquent: 
eyes.’ How handsome’ he was! this young so- 
ciety favorite who claimed her love. And he 

, Was rich, and high-born,,and able to lavish upon. 

her every luxury she craved! 

‘+ Will you promise; Edithe? 1 love you, dear 
Will you let me love you?’ 

“ How can I help that?’ she said, laughing. 

* Ah! if only you would answer so to another 
question !—Will ie love me?” 

‘‘ What shall I say?” 

“Say—‘ Yes I will, Maurice,’” 

‘Well, you have answered for me.” 

|..*Have I? Is that my answer? Kiss me 

Edithe! I haven’t been d in so long.” 

She. stooped and touched her lips lightly tc 
his brow, her face.all aflame with rich color. 

“Oh, that is not.a kiss, dear! Let me show 

ou!” and with his well hand he drew her flush. 
ing face to his and pressed several long, sweet, 
thrilling caresses upon her mouth and eyes. 

“There! I am not half satisfied; butI do not 
want to be too. a ok ae alover. Sit down 
now, where I can lookinto your eyes and hold 
your hand, dear.”. 

And Dr. Douglas, coming in to pay hiseven- 
ing visit to his patient, found the girl sitting in 
the moonlight with one hand layingin Maurice’s 
clasp! But at sight of his surprised, wondering 
glance she drew it hastily away, and left the 
room without a word; ed by his reproach- 
ra look and angry with herself that she should 


sO. 

“You heard from your’ betrothed, to-day?’ 
Dr. Douglas said, pointedly, to Maurics, as he 
rose to go, after a few. brief commonplaces, 

“From Miss Wallingford, yes; she is not my 
berated: eens Our engagement is broken.” 


“ And he is soon consoled!” muttered John 
Douglas, ti as he hurried out and home- 
wand. t “Tt seems 


ith the new!—And Edithe—too! Well, it is 


Ghe was thinking | all ever, now! I must quit my dreamings!” 


Ses) FR ee 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A LETTER AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. » 
Oh Sorrow, cruel fellowship! 
Oh Priestess in the vaults of Death! 
Oh sweet and bitter in a breath, 
What whispers from thy lying i+ 
—Trnnyson, 
“Dyna, doctor? Dying? My God!” 
The anguishful surprise on Edgar Shannon’s 
le, handsome face was something awful to see. 
reat drops of perspiration stood on his brow 
and his dark eyes stared pleadingly, wildly, at 
the man who had just pronoun such a terri- 
ble sentence. a 

“Try and be calm, Mr. Shannon,” urged the 
physician, in steady, quieting tones; “for, if 
you have any business to transact, you will need 
to do itquickly. I thought vou ought not to 
Kel left longer in ignorance of your true condi- 

on, 

“Longer! How long have I to live?” 

“An hour or two, possibly a—” 

“Ah! Strange that you should give a man a 
whole hour into which to crowd the most im- 
portant work of his life!” he interrupted, bit- 
terly. “But, oh!” he added, with a w ess 
that betrayed his already rapidly ebbing 
strength, ‘‘it’s not your fault! No, no! It is 
all my fatal habit of procrastination! Where 
is Mrs. Shannon?” 

His wife came around to the side opposite the 
doctor and took her husband’s cold hand, She 
was almost as pale as the dying man, and there 
were tears on her cheeks and in her eyes. Her 
usually passionless face was convulsed with 


grief. 

air Alice! Alice! You know? But—oh! Mau- 
‘ice! If Maurice was only here! Could he 
‘come, do you think? He wi! , [ know! Will 
‘some one telegraph? Oh! for my boy—one look 
at my boy!” 

Mrs, Shannon’s tears ceased to flow. Her face 
grew strangely cold and quiet. 

“It is impossible for Maurice to get here be- 
fore noon to-morrow,” she answered, “and it 
may be dangerous for him to travel, yet. But 
I will see that the ae is sent.” 

‘‘Dangerous? True; I thought only of my- 
self! Do not let him come! But I must see a 
lawyer. Alice, send for Mr. Robbins, quickly !” 

The man sunk back upon his pillows exhaust- 
ed, while the yea orn administered a few 
drops of cordial and his wife hastened to dis- 
patch a messenger for the attorney. Presently 
she returned to her husband’s side and drew her 
white hands over his damp brow and thridded 
his dark hair with her slender fingers. His 
closed lids fluttered and opened, and his dark 


‘eyes smiled lovingly, pityingly into hers. A 
“wave of mingled 


ery and tenderness passed 
‘over her expressive countenance, and she bent 
‘and kissed him with a sudden burst of ‘ion. 

‘Dear Alice,” he said, kindly, and closed his 
‘eyes again; but only fora moment. A spasm 
of pain seized him, and with it a fever of anx- 
iety and impatience. ‘‘ Why doesn’t Robbins 
come? Send for De Gray, or Barry, or any 
one! Send quick, or it will be too late! Oh, 
Maurice, my boy, why have I been so neglect- 
ful? Alice, tell him how I longed for him! how 
I coveted one last look at his face—my hand- 
some Maurice! Ah! how I have loved him! 
How Nellie loved him! And to think that all 
these years I should have neglected to assure to 
him his position as my son and to make him my 
heir!” 

Mrs. Shannon leaned forward in sudden ex- 
citement. P 

“ Edgar,” she Gpeeeanet in a hushed, rapid 
way, “is not—is it possible—that Maurice is not 
your own son?” 

“No, no! If he was, would he not be my 
heir? But he does not know it—oh! it will be 
hard for him to hear the truth from any one 
but me! If I could only see him—for one little 
minute!” and the sick man covered his face 
with his hands, while Mrs. Shannon sunk back 
in her chair with an unpleasant gleam in her 
eyes. 

“Alice, you must tell Maurice for me,” her 
husband commenced, slowly, presently—“ that 
he was as much my boy, Netlie’s and mine, as if 
he was of our blood; that [ have always loved 
him the same, always! He has had no name 
but mine from the time he was ten days old— 
the hour [ laid him in Nellie’s arms! e had 
just buried our own wee baby—our first, Mau- 
rice—and I waited anxious! see how Nellie, 
who was almost exhansted and crazed with 

ief, would take to a little ranger: She 
fori her head at first and cried for the doctor 
to take the child away. Then she felt its tiny 
hand against her breast—and looked down into 
his pretty face, and folded him close, and cried 
over him, and from that hour he was ours— 
ours! And he is as much the head of my house 
as if he was the aah that lies in Greenwood! 
Tell him all this, Alice—just as I have told 

ou,” 
me And you intend him to inherit your money 
ually with Helen?” queried Mrs. Shannon, in 
a low tone. , 

: 2 eee wih Re ya eve our iid spice, 
an en ave that, me, and her o 
besides. But Maurice is to have half—half! 
Some one has come—is it Robbins?” 
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Mrs. Shannon moved swiftly across the room, 
“No,” she said. ‘Mr. bbins is out of 


***Out of town!’ You have sent for some one 
else?—De Gray or Barry? How soon will they 
be here? They must hurry! Tell James to 
make the horses fly! Doctor, give me some 
roe cordial! Ah, I feel stronger now!-. Oh, 

—' 

Another spasm of intense pain had come on, 
and in a few minutes the physician motioned 
the other attendants away from his patient 
ante ie ane se Ae bs ie a d gentl 

e is dying ew red, and gen 
moved that she might lift her husband’s head 
in her arms, 

The sick man caught the whispered sentence, 
and for one instant it seemed to pierce the 
clouds of unconsciousness that were settling 
about him. 

“Dying,” he repeated, with a terrible effort to 

k— too late—Alice—Maurice—” 

And with his son’s name upon his lips Edgar 
Shannon drifted into eternity; and urice’s 
brilliant, petted, careless past was over and his 
future in the hands of a woman whom jealousy 
made “cruel as the grave.” 

Alice Lester was a widow, with one son, 
when Edgar Shannon married her; and, dearly 
as she loved her husband, she could not bring 
herself to share that love with his boy or to 
a the fact that her child, though treated 
with every kindness, was re; ed by Mr. 
Shannon very much as an outsider. In‘a few 
years after her second marriage both boys 
were dangerously ill of a contagious fever from 
which only Maurice recovered; and in the bit- 
terness of her heart she savagely resented that 
Maurice should live and her son die; and she 
was doubly wretched and jealous because in 
Mr. Shannon’s wild anxiety for his child she 
discovered that the boy held a place in his fa- 
ther’s affection to which love of her was quite 
secondary. At last a daughter was born to 
them; but this event only proved a new cause 
of soreness to the woefully jealous mother, for 
not even Helen could usurp Maurice’s place in 
her father’s heart, or even excite the same 
amount of interest and affection as that with 
which the young man was always regarded. 
Indeed, Edgar Shannon and his adopted heir 
were not only devoted father and son but in- 
separable and fond companions, and the fate 
that had fallen upon urice, with this pa- 
rent’s sudden death, was more bitter than any 
of which, in his gay, golden-hued life, he could 
possibly have dreamed. 

All that day Mrs. Shannon’s grief at her hus- 
band’s death was mingled with a fierce exulta- 
tion at what she had learned of Maurice’s his- 
tory, and that his adopted father had deferred 
until “too late” that disposition of his wealth 
which would have given half to the young man. 
Now her child, she told herself with vengeful 
joy, would bea great heiress, instead of being 
defrauded of her rights for the sake of an alien! 
For Alice Shannon not the slightest inten- 
tion of carrying out her husband’s wishes re- 
garding Maurice. Helen was his | heiress, 
and she would never sacrifice the little girl’s 
rights to any proposed plans for advancing an- 
other at her expense. Even when she had sw 

Maurice Mr. Shannon’s own child she 

not dreamed of her husband’s willing more 

of his pouty to his son than to his daughter; 
and the plan the dying man had desired to exe- 
cute had aroused her jealous nature to its 
depths and settled irrevocably her course to- 
ward the boy Edgar Shannon had loved so 
idolatrously. Not that she meant to debar 
Maurice from some small share of his adopt- 
ed, father’s wealth, but he should only have 
such an amount as she chose to deal out to him! 

And so the handsome young fellow confined 
in the Cragston Parsonage was little prepared 
for the news one bright October day was to 
being him, 

“A letter for me, wild-flower?” he asked of 
Edithe, as she came back from the t-office 
and, as usual, straight to his side. ‘‘ Who is it 
from? And—what ails you, Edithe?” 

“‘Maurice,”she said, as quietly and calmly as 
sortie “*T don’t know the handwriting and it 

ed with black.” 

“Well?” looking up at her in sudden fear and 
peaking sharply in his attempt to convince 
himself that thaf fear was groundless; “it can- 
not be from home. Father was not very sick. 
Ifhe had been they would have telegraphed! 
Open it, please, Edithe.” 

the girl tore across the envelope, and as she 
did so Maurice saw the superscription. 

“Tt is from my mother!” he said, under his 
breath, asif in dread speculation, and then he 
reached out eagerly for the letter—a closely- 
written sheet. 

Miss Dunstan waited beside him while he be- 
pan it read a few lines, and then dropped his 

d over his face with a low ery. 

“Tt is my father! He is dead!” And_ his 
great sobs almost frightened the girl, who had 
never before been a witness of any man’s suf- 
fering. ‘‘Oh! father! How cruel not to send 
me nore Pe moaned » Bait Ae, 

am so so or yo ithe murm: a 
bea wish T could help pou dear this great sor+ 


row. Shall I send, Mr. Galliere to yout Is 
there anything I can do?” 

**No; no; go away! Leave me to myself! 
No one can he. pme! I want to be alone!’ 

So Edithe stole up to her own room, half 
hurt at Remgiseen eine She yet forgiving him 
because she knew how terribly he was suffering. 
She, too, wished to be alone. She was sadly 
troubled and perplexed. For a week, now, she 
had been betrothed to Maurice Shannon, and it 
had been a week of doubt and repentance. It 
was not that she did not like Maurice very 
much, nor that she was not satisfied with the 
wealth and position she would gain as his wife; 
but she was haunted with an uncomfortable 
conviction that it was possible for her to feel a 
very different liking for some man than that 
she felt for the handsome young fellow to whom 
she had rashly promised herself. Poetry, and 
rity, and moonlight, and the difference between 

aurice and any of the men who were com- 

rised within her limited circle of acquaintances, 
Lest ber her into an engagement that she 
felt would arouse the criticism of her friends 
and his; and, perhaps, place her in a most un- 
pleasant position, at first, with her cousin Jes- 
saline. She had fully resolved to ask Maurice 
to give her back her promise, and consider her 
a mere friend until the test of her new life, and 
his renewal of his old pursuits and fashionable 
peas, should prove that they entertained 
or each other an enduring affection, Butnow, 
just when her lover was overcome with this 
sudden and terrible sorrow, she felt that she 
could not touch upon any other annoyin sub- 
ject. She must abide by her troth, whether or 
no it, was a mistake, for the present, at least. 

With a little sigh, she arose from her seat by 
the window and stood irresolute at the door, 
wondering whether she should go back to Mau- 
rice or wait until he sent for her; and as she 
hesitated, Mrs. Galliere came up to her with a 
grave, awed face, “ 

‘Mr. Shannon has had some terrible news, 
Edithe, and he is asking for you.” 

“Yes, his father is dead,” returned the girl. 

** No, no, it is worse than that!” 

“Worse than that?” cried Miss Dunstan, and 
she ran breathless down to her lover. 

He awaited her with his step-mother’s letter 
crushed in his hands, his eyes wide and shining, 
and his white face convulsed with a sharp agony 
and bitter despair. 

**Read that, Edithe,” he said, sharply, as she 
came up to his side, and putin her hands the 
crumpled paper, and turned away his face 
while the girl scanned in amazement the cold 
words with which Mrs, Edgar Shannon inform- 
ed Maurice of her husband’s death, and that 
that gentleman having died without a will he— 
Maurice—was, by law, utterly penniless, since 
he was in no way felated to the man he had 
called father, but only a little foundling 
taken in infancy from one of the city lying-in 
hospitals. 

“But,” the lady went on, ‘as soon as you are able 
to return to town, and feel like doing so, if you will 
call upon me, I shall consider it a duty to help you 
in some way, and will direct my lawyer to assist you 
in procuring some lucrative occupation; since you 
can hardly expect to lead, in ee idle life in 


which my late husband was so un as to indulge 
you.” 

‘* Have you read it?” the young man demand- 
ed, after a time. 


‘Yes;” she sat twisting the paper between 
her fingers, utterly confounded by the startling 
revelations, and horrified at the refined cruelty 
with which they were made. 

“Then you see, Edithe, that you must give 
me — we cannot m = 

‘*Oh, Maurice!” a sudden sense of honor and 
chivalric devotion springing to life, ‘‘ don’t 
think I will give you up for this! Siirely, now, 
you_most need some friend to love you!’ 

‘No, I don’t! Iwant no one!” he retorted 
piel ‘“‘And don’t you see that I cannot 
marry? That even if I was selfish enough to 
keep your promise and your love, I would 
never unite your life nor any woman’s life with 
mine while I am—a ‘nol —a nameless out- 
cast! Don’t you see that I am right? I shall 
never marry now! So you will consider your- 
self quite free and forgive me any pain I have 
caused you?” 

‘* Yes, Maurice,” and she stooped and kissed 
him tenderly, with tears in her dark eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THREE GIRLS’ HEARTS, 
You may break, you may shatter thé vase, if you 


But the scent of the roses will hang round . still. 
—Moorer. 
“ And has he forgotten that ag f I wonder, 


Faded and gone though ork ong long ago, 
Ww 


Footpath and cliff-top, d waves whose 
thunder 


died on the white shore below?” 


NEARLY two months had_passed since her 
father’s death, and, as yet, Jessaline Walling- 
ford had made no active effort to carry on the 
search, nor to make the renunciation, to which 
she had pledged herself in Dr. Douglas’s pre- 
sence, standing on the Cragston hills, But it 
was not that the girl either ‘regretted that 


. lion ber 
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pledge or forgot it, She had examined care- | Edithe accepted the proffered hand, and re- 
‘ully the papers her father had dictated upon | sumed her seat with a queenly air of dignity 
his deathbed, and had thoroughly searched his | and hauteur. -Jessaline looked from one to 


private possessions for any further solution to 
the mystery; but haying gained no additional 
information, she had 


in ber new relations at home. 

These relations had adjusted themselves more 
hermoniously than any one could have expect- 
el who knew what bitter hate existed het. veen 
The ¢ roe who reigned there, Mrs. Wal- 
Lad velonged to her bushand and used them ex- 
clusively; and Jessaline maintained equal pri- 
vacy in her own apartments. Often, for days 
together, they scarcely met save when some 
eall of condolence was paid to both *‘Mrs. and 
Miss Wallingford ;” and as Jessaline had given 
the servants strict orders to obey Mrs. Walling- 
ford implicitly, and in their presence treated 
her step-mother with the most studied courtesy, 
peace abode, at least in outward seeming, in the 
splendid mansion. 

With the coming in of November Edithe left 
Cragston. She found a warm welcome await- 


ing her in New York, and was soon as much at | 


kome amid the luxuries with which she was 


surrounded in the spacious Fifth avenue resi- | 
dence as she had been in the cottage to which | 
she was accustomed. Indeed, an almost tropi- | 
eal warmth and glow seemed to suit the girl | 
urples; and | 


as if she had been born to the 
the only incongruous thing about 
somber garments. 


er was her 


“T fear you will find it very gloomy here this | 
sat | 


winter, Edithe,” her cousin said, as the 
before the glowing grate fire in Jessaline’s 
boudoir. ‘I wish you could go in society, if it 
were ever so little.’ 


“Oh, no indeed! It will not be gloomy for | 


me. I shall have enough to do, and see, and 
think about: and shall get used to dissipation 
by degrees.” she laughed. 

Jessaline was silent fora moment. Her eyes 
were fastened upon the red coals and little 
flickering shafts of flame. 

‘* Edithe,” she said, hesitatingly, presently, 
and yet with a slight arch upward glance, ay 
suppose you intend to marry, some time, as 
most girls do; and when1 firstleft Cragston, and 
knew how intimately you and Maurice would 
be associated for a time, and how much he ad- 
mired you, I fashioned such a nice little ro- 
mance for you.” 

‘* Yes?” with a tiny spire of color flaming in 
reach cheek. ‘‘ And you would not have cared?” 
interpreting her cousin’s meaning. 

**Cared? No, why should I? i am satisfied 
that I never felt for any man the love a girl 
should feel for a husband; but I have been 
Maurice's playmate and friend nearly all my 
life and have a deep affection for him. How 
then, could I be anything but glad if he found 
a true sweetlicart, and she, too, was some one I 
loved?” 

“And suppose what you had dreamed of 
came to ?? 

“Tt did? You are engaged to Maurice?” cried 
Jessaline, joyously. 

Before Miss Dunstan could answer, a servant 
had brought in two cards upon a'silver salver. 

“It is Margaret Clarendon,” exclaimed Miss 
Wallingford, ‘‘and) shé has called upon you. 
She is my most intimate friend. Will youcome 
“own with me?—or, stay, Silas, ask Miss Clar- 
endon up here. It will beso much morecosey,” 
she added, as the mande d with his message. 

d, in a moment, a tall young lady, whose 
‘Jegant silks, and costly furs set off to perfec- 
r pale, blonde beauty, came gracefully 
onpamrits y into es here s 

-morning, Jessa, dear, © sail ee 
ing her friend with a kiss. : 244 

“*Good-morning, Margie; it was nice of you 
to remember to come so soon. This is:my cou- 
sin, Miss Dunstan; Miss Clarendon; and, Mar- 
gie, she is Maurice’s fiancée,” 

It was hard to tell which of the two girls 
v.hose hands had met, momently, ina kindly 
clasp, was the more embarrassed by Jessaline’s 
rash announcement, Margaret’s delicate color 
faded, and Edithe’s dametthigher: 

stk oe your pardon, cousin Jessaline, but I 
am not Mr. Shannon’s oe: You did not give 
1m time to explain. e were engaged, but we 
are not, now.’ 

“No, Jessaline, Meurice is a beggar!” added 
Miss Clarendon, with a cutting irony that was 
fairly startling in her. 

‘*You are right, Miss Clarendon,” retorted 
Edithe, cresting her beautiful head and turning 
her proud, dark eyes full upon Margaret’s face. 
*: Mr. Shannon is a ‘ beggar,’ if you prefer that 
way of expressing fortuneless; and, as he him- 
self says—a nameless outcast! Under these cir- 
cumstances he refuses to allow any woman to 
link her life with his, and forswears matrimony, 
ents , and insisted upon breaking our engage- 
ment. 

‘*I peg your pardon, Miss Dunstan,” Mar 
ret snd, calmly, holding out her hand. ey 
spoke hastily. Shannon has been my life- 
long friend, and my sympathy for him in his 
preser t sudden and terrible trials has quite up- 
get my temper.” | 


uppropriated tle suiv of rooms that | 


| the other of ber friends in utter amazement. 


‘“What do you two mean? What are you 


elayed deciding what | talking about? What—ahout Maurice?” 
further to do until she should be quite settled | 
| Jessaline, that Mr, Shanno,) died without a will, 
| and that Maurice is only an adopted child and 


“Why, you know, surely you have heard, 


will not inherit a ce? t.” 

“Tt enmiot be trac! Maurice only an adopt- 
ed child, and left without any inheritance! Oh, 
how dreadful! How cruel! How unjust! Mar- 
garet, do you believe it?” 

‘“Wather says it is true that there was no will 
and that Maurice has no legal claim to any of 
Mr. Shannon’s property; and that it is rumored 
that Mrs, Shannon will 
a mere pittance.” 

‘*How did he bear the news, Edithe?”’ asked 
Jessaline, turning to her cousin. ‘He cannot 
reeean Mr. Shannon meant to do such a 

hin. 

*T don’t know. I read the letter his ste 
mother wrote. There was not a message in it 
from his dead father, only a concise statement 
of facts, and a cool offer to help him get some 
employment. He hardly spoke with any one 
after that, and went away, suddenly, one morn- 
ing, hefore Dr. Douglas considered him at all fit 
totravel, But, the day before I came, Mr. Gal- 
—_ and Dr. Douglas each received a check from 

im: 

“Then he is in New York, and we have not 
seen him,” said Miss Clarendon, hastily. ‘‘ He 
ought, at least, to trust in the friendship of 
those who have always cared for him.” 

“T suppose he thought his parents had always 
cared for him,” remarked Edithe, quietly. 

* And Mr. Shannon did! He loved him pas- 
sionately! I never will believe that he meant 
that things should turn out this way!” inter- 
posed Miss Wallingford. 

‘* Jessaline,” commenced Miss Dunstan, when 
their visitor had been gone some time, ‘‘ Miss 
Clarendon is evidently very much in love with 
Maurice Shannon.” 

‘*Margaret? Oh,no! They have always been 
friends. We three were neighbors and play- 
mates for years.” 

“But it is not as afriend she cares for him, 
now,” answered Edithe, positively. ‘She loves 
him with all her heart. She was furiously jeal- 
ous of me when you announced me as Maurice’s 
jiancée, and 
supposed slight to him; and I never saw sadder 
eyes than hers while we talked about him.” 

Jessaline’s amazed glance fell from her cousin’s 
face to her own idly clasped hands. Edithe’s 
words had aroused a train of thought that led 
to but one conclusion. 

““T believe you are right. Margaret does love 
Maurice. How isit that you found out in an 
hour, what I, who have known her a lifetime, 
never discovered?” 

“T don’t know,” said Edithe, simply. 

** Can it be that you’ judged her by some ex- 
perience of your own?” persisted Jessaline, teas- 


ingly. 

How could I? I am not in love, nor ever 
have been,” answered Edithe, decidedly. ‘‘T 
liked Maurice—was fascinated I think—but am 
quite eontent that things should be as they 
are. 

“ Edithe, would you marry a poor man, if 
you really loved him?” questioned Miss - 
lingford, speculatively. 

“T suppose you think I ought to say yes to 
that, since I am poor myself; but I must say 
nol Iwant to berich and famous, and I mean 
to be, in case any rich man will offer me his 
hand and fortune.” 

“How about his fortune without his hand?” 
laughed Jessaline. 

“Well, 1 might take it, if there was no help 
for it; because I could then marry the poor man 
and make him rich and happy,” retorted Miss 
Dunstan, lightly. as the two arose, to go down 
to luncheon, thout a dream of the prophecies 
underlying their jesting words. 

Mrs. Wallingford joined them in the dining~ 
room. She was present at every meal, now 
that Edithe bad come, and made herself most 
agreeable to the ao stranger. 

‘*T presume, Miss Dunstan,” she remarked, 
when they had commenced discussing the dainty 
meal, and had gee a few polite sentences, 
‘*that you are entirely conversant with the re- 
markable developments concerning Mr. Maurice 
Shannon?” 

‘‘T know something of them,” assented Edithe, 
sipping her chocolate. . 

“And has Mr, Shannon any knowledge of 
his real name—or family?” 

“Of that I don’t know.” 

Mrs. Wallingford turned to her step-daughter. 

“But you will scarcely think of continuing 
your oy ment to him, now, Jessaline?” 

Miss ep ae raised her “eyes coolly. 

“T broke it immediatel r my father’s 
funeral,” she said, ily, in a _way_that 
would have prevented any one but Mrs. Wall- 
ingford from pursuing the subject. 

“Ah! Iam glad you took that action. It 
was a necessity which your father recognized 
just before he T presume Mr, Baron had 


ot give him more than. 


et was as furiously angry at a- 


nothing to. do with convincing you of its pro- 
eee 
“How should Mr. Baron have anything to 


do with convincing me of its preity ?” ques- 
tioned Jessaline, frigidly, though her eyes were 
on fire. “‘Mr. Baron is my guardian and a 
gentleman!” 

Mrs. Wallingford opened her great. dusky 
eyes in surprise and cast avery Cd Ghatce is 
her step-daughter’s angry, drooped face. 

* Aha!” she mused, gleefully, ‘‘is it possi! le 
that the wind blows in that quarter? Odd that 
I hadn’t suspected it; but, really, the whole 
thing is quite plain, now. It was very con- 
venient of you misunderstand my meaning, 
you little vixen! Destiny seems determined to 
deal me all the trump cards!” 

Jessaline was musing, too. 

‘What is the matter with me,” she said to 
herself, “‘that I should lose my temper so 
easily? Isit possible that I mistook her mean- 
ing? What was that she said about the break- 
ing of my engagement being a necessity which 
my father recognized just before hedied? Cer- 
tainly Mr. Baron could know nothing of that? 
Does she suspect that Mr. Baron is acquainted 
with some secret of my father’s? Is she—can 
she be—acquainted with any of his private af- 
fairs of which I know nothing?’ and Jessaline 
resolved to keep a check upon herself, and a 
strict watch of Mrs. Wallingford in future; and 
to ask a few questions of Mr. Baron when next 
they met. 

“Edithe,” her cousin said as they left the 
dining-room and stood at the head of the great 
staircase before separating to prepare for a 
drive, ‘‘I had a note from Dr. Douglas this 
morning and he may come here this evening.” 

“Dr. Douglas!” repeated Miss Dunstan, with 
asurprised inflection. 

“Yes. I thought you would be pleased to 
meet an old Scher. 

‘Oh; so I shall be,” she said, with an indif- 
ference that contradicted her words, and walk- 
ed thoughtfully along the corridor to her own 
room. 

Dr. Douglas! So Jessaline wrote to him—or 
he to her—it amounted to the same thing; and 
he intended visiting her. Had the New York 
heiress gone down the little out-of-the-way 
fishing-village to fallin love with a struggling 
young doctor? Would Jessaline marry a poor 
man, if she loved him? And did she love John 
Douglas? Then of course he would marry ber! 
Why not? Her cousin wasrich and Dr, Doug- 
las would not be very likely to prove indiffer- 
ent to a pretty and wealthy girl who was in 
love with him. In love with him—and why 
might he not be in love with her? Only— 
Edithe thought of that June day by the sun- 
kissed sea when he had confessed his love for 
herself, and that June night when he had said 
if the time ever came that she could under- 
stand such a passion as his, and coveted its 
Roectin and rest, she would find him waiting 

or her. 

* After all, men soon forget!” she said, half- 
angrily, as she unwound her hair before the 
glass. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“FIFTY DOLLARS REWARD.” 
“ This is life’s only secret: 
Wait, and work, and believe; 


The worker soon ceases regretting; 
The trustful soon cease to grieve.” 


For several days after his finding of the 
wet marriage-certificate, March St. was 
too busy to bestow upon it much thought. He 
fully expected that his father, whom he be- 
lieved to be a sort of “‘ bad penny,” would turn 
up before long and that he could give it to him. 
In the meantime it lay folded in a book until 
March, taking up a morning paper, read this 
announcement: 


66 Fifty dollars reward will be 

$50. person who can return to the address 
given, a certificate of marriage between E. D, and 
R.J., officiating clergyman, A. S. G., and the date 
185—. Said certificate was lost on Monday night 
last, between Sixth and Seventh avenues, on —— 
street. On application show this. 

‘James GREEN, — Bleecker St.” 


“Fifty dollars reward!” 

It was not to be despised, certainly, March 
thought, as he folded the pane But who was 
James Green? Had his father assumed another 
name? And, ifso, how was he able to any 
one fifty dollars? And why should be at 
was there about that old certificate that made 
it so valuable? 

These questions the young man asked himself 
as he finished his luncheon; but had still found 
no satisfactory answers to them when he re- 
turned to his lodgings, secured the soiled and 

ellow certificate, and started directly for ‘‘— 
leecker street.” 

“Mr. Green? No, he ain’t in,” answered the 
slatternly servant who opened the door of the 
disreputable-looking house. ‘‘ Oh! youre want 
to see about that advertisement? ell, you’re 


id to any 


to go to No. — Fifth avenue, and ask for Mrs. 
Wallingford ‘on 
the one wot put 
agent,” 


rtickler business.” She’s 
t in, and Mr. Green’s her 
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March turned away and met his father com- 
ing up the steps. 

*The deuce now!” ejaculated that individual, 
standing quite still in his. amazement. ‘‘ How 
did you—” and then the truth flashed across his 
mind, ‘So you found that little document that 
was advertised for?” : 

“Yes, 1 happened tobe the fortunate indi- 
vidual; but I find that this.address.is a blind, 
and I am to apply to a Mrs. Wallingford of 
Fifth avenue.” 

““Yes; and, see here, you’d better let me take 
her the cog hadn’t you?” 

e yt o get the money?” suggested March, 
with a slightly satirical laugh. 

“No, no; you shall get the money sure en- 
ough, young fellow; she can well afford to pa 
it. But I was a-thinkin’ I might coax a little 
extra out of her; and then, too, she might. pre- 


fer to transact the business with me instead of 
a r. 
‘*T’m sorry I cannot consult the lady’s prefer- 


ences; but since she was to have transacted the 
business with any other stranger than myself, I 
fail to see why I should be less favored;” and 
St. Omar commenced to descend the steps. 

‘* Well, well, go on,” said his father, with an 
odd laugh; “and if you want to see me any 
time I hang out here.’ 

“Thank you, I'll remember,” answered 
March, wondering, drearily, as he walked 
away, whether it often han hi that children 
Boe their parents with such loathing as he 
felt for his father. 

And then he thought of his mother; and whe- 
ther he should feel the same toward her if he 
was to meet her; and—where was she? Could 
it be possible the handsome, elegant woman he 
had seen by his father’s side, under the flaring 
gas, lived in that horrible place? ‘What did it 
all mean? And who was this Mrs. Wallingford 
of Fifth avenue? And what was sbe that his 
father had dared talk of her with such offensive 
familiarity? 

‘She certainly lives in an elegant residence,” 
said St. Omar, mentally, as he reached the 
house to which he had been directed, and before 
which stood a handsome carriage with liveried 
servants in waiting. ‘‘ There is some mystery 
here! Shall I solve it, I wonder?” 

“Mrs. Wallingford, on ‘ particular_business? 
Yes, she will be right down;” and March St. 
Omar was con‘lucted by the waiter to a small 
room, quite at the end of the spacious, hall, to 
await the lady’s coming. : 

Nor was he kept a in suspense. Almost 
immediately there was the rustle of garments 
without, the door opened, and March, arising to 
meet the new-comer, stood face to face with the 
woman he had seen in the stormy street the 
night the wedding-certificate had been lost! 

& seemed to St. Omar, as the lady advanced, 
that there came i the faintest possible gleam 
of surprise into her eyes, just a shadow of pal- 
lor over her face. t it might have easily 
been imagination, or the varying light in the 
—— so slight, so nearly imperceptible was the 
change, 

“You have come to see me in regard to an 
advertisement? You have found the certifi- 
cate?” she questioned, evenly. 

‘Yes, madame.” 


“You have it with you?” and she drew her 
purse from her pocket. 

‘‘Thave, madame,” and he took from a memo- 
randum-book the yellow document. 

And then, as the lady extended to him a crisp 
bank-bill, he asked, without delivering the pa- 


per: 

“You are Mrs. Mie Sina 

“Tam,” she returned, haughtily; ‘‘ pray who 
do you take me to be?” 


Since one parent has forced his acquaintance 
upon me I suppose I may as well claim the ac- 
uaintance of the other. I am March St. 
mar, Mrs. Wallingford, and I take you to be 
my mother.” ' 

“‘You must be insane, young man,” the lady 
replied, quietly, looking him steadily in the 
eyes. ‘‘Tl am not your mother.” 

“Then, since you are acquainted with my 
father, ee you can tell me where my mo- 
te yon ist Ifb 

‘You mi eagain. If our father you 
refer to the ‘James Green of mi leecker street,’ 
mentioned in the advertisement, as far as I 


know there is no such m. That is a fic- 
titious name, invented y my lawyer, simply 
for use in the r. And, for a consideration, 


the people at that house were induced to direct 
here whoever might answer the advertisement. 
Here is the money; it is yours as soon as I see 
that the certificate is the genuine one,” and 
with one rapid pace at the yellow old docu- 
ment the lady banded him the rattling fifty- 
dollar bill, and dismissed him with a haugh’ 
“*Good-morning.” 

“I don’t believe her!” said the young man, 
decidedly, to himself, as he walked toward the 
vestibule and let himself out at the massive 
doors. And then, at the top of the grand flight 
of s he stood quite as still as if suddenly 
so to stone. 

e carriage he had seen waiting by the 
curb was occupied by three ladies, Bad uy 
the back seat, besidé ‘a lady dressed in deep 


mourning, was Olive Mowbray! And she saw 
him! A curious expression—half of delight, 
half of doubt—swept over her face, and she 
looked back, as the driver gave the reins to the 
champing horses, with moving lips, as if across 
the space between them she sent some message 
to St, Omar. 

March waited for some minutes after the car- 
riage had disappeared amid thé gay throng fly- 
ing up the avenue, and then passed slewly down 
the steps. A servant-girl stood chatting with a 

rocer boy at the basement door, St. Omar 
ingered near the railing until the lad took his 
departure, and then leaned over it and address- 
ed the girl with his most winning smile: 

“Would you be so obliging as to tell me the 
names of the young ladies who just rode away 
from here?” 

The girl was not insensible to the stranger’s 
beauty and soft speech. She responded in- 


stantly: 

‘The little one in black was Miss Walling- 
ford, and the awfully pale girl was Miss Mar- 
garet Clarendon, Miss Jessaline’s great friend.” 

“And the handsome brunette?” 

“Oh, she’s from Californy, a-visitin’ at the 
Clarendons’,” 

“And Miss Wallingford is an orphan and the 
daughter of the Mrs. Wallingford I have just 
been to see on business?” 

7 The girl’s nose took a decided upward inclina- 
ion, 

“Yes, Miss Jessaline’s an orphan, but she 
ain’t no relation to the woman up-stairs,” she 
returned, with the loquaciousness of her nation, 
and the [aut for knowing everything about 
ber emp: 9 affairs that characterizes her 
kind. “Her own mother was a Wallingford 
and died when Miss Jessaline was a baby, an 
this Mrs. Wallingford’s a nobody—leastways 
she was only e companion and housekeeper here 
before Mr. Wallingford made a fool of himself 
and married her on the sly,” she concluded, with 
the coolest ible criticism of her late master, 

March slipped a coin into the maid’s hand. 

‘What was Mrs. Wallingford’s name before 
this marriage?” 

‘* She called herself Miss Rosslyn.” 

“Thank you. And does the young lady from 
California come here often?” 

“Pretty often, lately. You see, the Claren- 
dons live at —; that’s just down on the next 
block.” 

March raised his hat to the girl with the 
courtliness of a prince, and bestowed upon her a 
dazzling smile as he said ‘‘ Good-morning.” Had 
she not told him where his darling was staying? 
It was something to be able to walk past the 
house where Olive lived. 

“And now,” he meditated, standing irreso- 
lutely on a street corner, ‘I believe I’ll go back 
and look up—that man.” He could not bring 
himself to call him father. ‘‘I mean to get to 
the bottom of this mystery if I can.” 

But he got no nearer it that day, nor for 
many succeeding ones. The man he soubgt was 
not to be found, and when he called the next 
morning, he was informed that Mr. St. Omar 
had changed his lodging, and no one knew 
where he had gone, 

“Tam all the more convinced that that wo- 
man is an adventuress and—my mother!” and 
St. Omar’s handsome lips curled as he meditated 
with a pain that struck deep into his soul upon 
the stock from which he had come. “ After 
all,” his thoughts ran on, ‘‘if there is not ‘blue 
blood’ in my veins, there is at least ‘true blue’ 
in my make-up, and to win fame and: conquer 
the evils of circumstance will be a nobler vic- 
tory than any that can be attained by the fa- 


vored sons of fortune! Only—there is Olive!, 


My future can never hold her! Ob! if. but I 
was Cophetua and she the beggar-maid, how 
joyfully I should crown her my queen; but 
now— 

He put a sudden check upon this train of 
thought. He would not, must not, dream cf 
these things! They unfitted him for work; and 
he reverted, again, to the mystery with which 
he believed that old marriage-certificate, aud 
QF, WY EET and his father, to be con- 
nected, 

“Even if it is possible that I.am mistaken 
about her being the woman I regarded in child- 
hood as my mother, and she certainly is mar- 
velously Ros and handsome, scarcely changed 
with all fhese years, I am positive that she is 
the nm I saw in the street, that Monday 
evening; and |. could swear that it was the man 
who calls me his son that was beside her. “True 
her story was plausible enough, and he did not 
tell me that he called himself Green, and he 
could easily have known of the advertisement 
Abrogginthe paper, only; but why did he change 
his 1 ging immediately? Simply because he is 
her tool and she does not. choose. that I should 
communicate with him? Ah, well, ’'ve made 
fifty dollars by it, and seen Olive! Why should 
I trouble myself further about the matter?” 

And Olive had seen St. Omar. He. had stood 
apd watched her with a_ surprised, stony stare, 
without a smile or a glance of glad delight. 
Was he really so bewildered at sight of her that 
he was powerless to look his joy, or—? No,she 
would not believe that he did not care? Why 
should that horrible, annoying doubt suggest 
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itself to her mind? Had he not come to New 
York because he knew she was to be there? 
But what had he been.doing at the Walling- 
fords’? Whom had he been there to see? If she 
asked the coachman to drive back would he be 
there. waiting, pets Ab, but sup he was— 
she was bound by her promise to her father not 
to speak with him! Another miserable half 
year must pass before she could tell him how 
much this separation had cost her, and renew 
her promise to be his bride—his only, of all the 
men the earth held! 

“Miss Mowbray, is ig eee the matter? 
‘You look—startled,” said Margaret, anxiously, 
from her seat Sepals. 

“Dol? AndIam._ I just saw an acquaint- 
ance whom I supposed to be in the West. Miss 
Wallingford, are you. acquainted with Mr. 
March St. Omar?’ 

““Me? Why, no indeed, I never heard the 
name before.” 

‘*He just came out of your home; opened the 
doors as we started—a tall, exceedingly fine- 
looking young man.” 

“T did not notice any one. Are you sure? 
Could he have been to see Mrs. Wallingford?” 

“T cannot imagine who he had been to see, 
but I am positive that he had been in your house. 
Will you inquire when you return?” 

“Certainly, with pleasure.” 

‘You must have been mistaken in the identi- 
ty of the person you saw on our stoop the other 
day, Miss Mowbray,” said Jessaline, when next 
they met. ‘‘I find some one answering to your 
description was. there, but only an agent for 
some patent cough cure, or hair-tonic, who gain- 
ed admittance on a plea of particular business 
with Mrs, Wallingford. You did not get a fair 
glance at him, you know, because the carriage 
was moving.” 

Olive felt. the hot blood rising to her throat 
and face, and turned abruptly away. 

“But it was March,” she said, vehemently, 
‘and what do I care whether he was selling 
hair-tonics or buying real estate so long as he 
was making a livelihood in accordance with 
father’s requirements.” 

And yet. Jessaline’s light words had stung 
Miss Mowbray cruelly and left the first nettling 
thought in her heart .in.connection with her 
handsome lover, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
OF TWO MEN. 
“The love that will soonest decay, 
The love that is surest to die, 
The love that, will soon fly away. 


Is the love 
That is told by a sigh, 


“ The love that is surest to last, 
The love that a woman's heart needs, 
The love that will ever be fast, 
Is the love 
That is spoken in deeds,” 


Ir Edithe had suspected before that her 
cousin cared very much for Dr, Douglas, and 
that he reciprocated the regard, her suspicions 
were confirmed into positive belief when he 
called upon them that evening. His manner 
toward herself was grave and reserved while he 
greeted Jessaline with unrestrained solicitude 
and kindliness; and Miss Wallingford, in return, 
treated him with frankest cordiality and be- 
trayed in the most unguarded manner her de- 
light at Sie: him. Indeed it was very easy to 
understand, Dunstan thought, why Jessa- 
line had found, out, immediately after her stay 
in Cragston, that she did not love Maurice Shan- 
non well enough to marry him. 

But Dr. Douglas’s call was not.a long one and 
when he arose to depart he addressed a last re- 
mark to Edithe, who had, taken but a small 
share in the conversation, ;and whose air of 
hanghty dignity was both new and surprising 

im 


Th hope you. are enjoying New York life,” he 
said, with one of his grave smiles, ‘and that 
you are quite a stranger to homesickness.” 


“‘Tassure youlam, Did you think I would 
fail to be contented and happy here?” 

‘‘Not if your heart is here,” he answered, 
very gravely, and looked away at Jessaline. 

‘“‘T have never discovered where my heart 
is,” she said, carelessly, as she held owt her 
hand in 4 pondsnight, 

Miss Wallingford accompanied, her visitor tio 
the door, and when she returned her cousin had 
left the parlor. 

‘Tm sorry to leave you alone this morning, 
Edithe,” Jessaline announced at the breakfast- 
table the next day, ‘‘ but. Dr. Douglas is coming 
to drive with me, and I hope you will excuse 
me until luncheon-time, _We have tu go to my 
lawyers, and then to see Mr. Baron ae I doubt 
if we can get back before. You will not be 
lonel ‘Besa canal 

“Ob, no!” answered Edithe, with unnecessary 
Mrs. Wallingford shot a sur- 


searc! glance at her step-daughter 
Hfom tnder her dzaoped eyelids. yet 


make arrangements for a con-~ 
ference between Dr. Douglas and Mr. Baron to- 
night, Edithe, since the doctor will make a for- 
mal application, to-day, to have my guardian 
appointed yours, also, Papa trusted him un- 
limitedly, so I think we muy safely put faith in 
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him. Goo?--norsine. 1 will try to bring Dr, 
Douglas b 2% to jutcheon,” aud Jessaline ‘ran 
up the stairs, fo prepare for her drive, all ‘un- 
conscious of how ill at ease she had left the two 
women who were still seated at the sumptuous- 


ly laid table. 
“‘T have given Peter orders to drive around 
the park it,” said Jessaline, when she was 


seated beside John Douglas in her own private 
~~ **T thought we would be able to decide, 
by that time, upon the best course for me to 
pursue. You made inquiries, as I asked, con- 
cerning that—Rahel Janson?’ 

‘Yes, front several sources I learned that she 
was the child of an Indian woman and a rough 
French fisherman, and was remarkable for her 

‘iar beauty—great masses of clustering red- 
gold hair, with a clear pale brunette complexion 
and magnificent eyes. Her mother died young 
and she grew upa wild, dare-devil girl, smil 
upon by all the young men and completely os- 
Sonia by her own sex. fifteen she was 
considered the sweetheart of a handsome, law- 

less fellow, named Dan Butler, until he was ar- 
rested and tried for scuttling a sloop and sen- 
-tenced toimprisonment for a term of several 
years. In a few months, however, a rumor 
reached Cragston that was afterward proved 
true, that young Butler had made his escape 
from the penitentiary ; and about the same time 
Rahel Janson disappeared from the village. 
Neither has éver been heard of since. Of course 
the inference was that the girl received some 
private communication from her lover and ran 
away to meet him; though there was, also, a 
suggestion afloat that she had been beguiled 
away by a rich, handsome young yachtsman 
who spent several days around Cragston 
bay shortly before, and hired old Janson’s 
boat a number of times and gone fishing with 
Janson’s daughter for a guide and oarsman, 
But you see not the slightest suspicion attached 
to the person for whose sake she really deserted 
home and father.” 
“ And that is all you have learned?” 
* Positively all.” P 
Miss Wallingford relapsed into deep medita- 
tion for a little, and then she turned to Dr. 
Douglas with crimsoning cheeks and laid her 
bai little hands on his, 
“T have been thinking a great deal about this 
matter,” she said, rapidly, ‘“‘and my chief 


—_— has-been how I could pursue this 
search without putting it into the hands of 
papa’slawyers. Do you thinkI ean do it? I 


am quite prepared to atone to the fullest. extent. 
for my father’s wrong, but I cannot bring my- 
self to reveal that wrong, the knowledge of 
which, at present, is confined solely to us two.” 
“*T have thought of it, too,” he commenced, 
immediately, in the most kindly and reassurin, 
way, of andch have concluded that eae a an 
persistent advertising may accomplish your 
puenenes and in the way you desire. If that 
ils, you can employ a 
agency. And both these methods proving un- 
availing in bringing to light ye concern- 
ing the history of el Janson, or el Du- 
rand as she peoreny called herself, you may 
rest assured that your lawyers can do nothing 
for you in the matter.” 

. “But who is to attend to this for me? Dare 
Iask you? Mr. Kenyon would charge a hand- 
some amount for services if he and his partner 
tookitin hand Will you befriend me and let 
me pay you instead?” anxiously, hesitatingly, 


in low, eager . 
“T have been thinkin ing of that, also. [ could 
arrange to spend several days of each week in 


oun and so prosecute this search for you. 
But I should insist that you should simply pay 
m 


expenses. 

‘ And have Sg own way, of course! How 

g008 you are! What should I do without 
‘ou 

“T think you would have found your guardian 
quite as good,” he smiled, “if you could have 
made up your mind to confidein him. Still, he 
must be sufficiently taxed, just now, with all the 
cares of your father’s immense business on his 
at Aibsetiled, if you are wining to make such 

s you are wi 6 su 
a martyr of yourself,” she answered, with a 
gvateful smile. 

“Then I will arrange my — and commu- 
nicate with you before I run back to Cragston. 
Shail I give any orders for you, now?” 

“Ves, please. Tell Peter to drive to the of- 


So thenorses’ heads were turned down-town, 
and as Dr. Dou found that he could one 
Miss Wallingford no more time that day if he 
Haithe's proy ry and guard srdianahip that night, 

the’s prope: ip that nig! 
Seashiliens seine alone when she descended from 
her coupé in front of the shipping-house of 
Eustace Wallingford. It was an old-fashioned, 


rather picturesque building, with an outlook | 


upon dirty piers and forests of masts and net- 


works of serne The plain, gilt-lettered si 
bearing her father’s name sti 


ung above 

entrance, and yet the gir! ized, keenly, as 
she ped into the dingy outer office, that the 
% business so long carried on by Walling- 
fords must soon be turned over to others; un- 
less—she should always remain Jessaline Wal- 


e 


te | 


rivate detective | 


lingford, and should find that she could honest- 
ly claim one-balf of her father’s wealth, and 
could persuade Mr. Baron to always stay here 
and manage for her. But suppose he would 
not. Suppose— 

**No, | thank you,” she said to the clerk who 
had stepped forward as she walked swiftly to- 
ward the private offices, ‘‘do not call Mr. 
Baron. I will go right on. I know where to 
find him.” 

She entered the last of the many rooms very 
softly and hesitatingly; very differently from 
the way in which she had been wont to come 
here to see her father. The solitary man seated 
there before some great ledgers and piles of 
papers did not respond to her light tap, nor 
taise his eyes as she pushed open the half- 
clesed door. His head was upheld wearily by 
one slim hand, and he was looking more pale, 
and thin, and careworn, Jessaline thought, than 
ever before. Was it from working for her? 

“Mr, Baron.” 

He started so suddenly that one of the big 
books fell heavily to the floor, and a tide of 
color rushed over his throat and face and to the 
roots of his light hair. 

“Miss Wallingford |” he exclaimed, ‘“T 
trust that nothing unusual—no trouble—brings 
you here?” 

Jessaline had come to his side now, and was 
trying to push away with her little gloved 
hands some of the ponderous volumes. 

‘*Mr. Baron,” she said, seriously, ‘‘ you work 
too hard. 1 wish you would give yourself a 
rest. You lookill. And if it is for my sake 
that you bother over these old accounts until 
you are all worn down, why—I don’t wish it!” 

His eyes looked hungrily at the sweet young 
face; but he made cold, steady answer. 

_* Did you know, Miss Wallingford, that 
when your father’s property is settled, your 
step-mother intends withdrawing from the 
business all of her rights in it? And as you 
will be eighteen in the spring, this necessitates 
a great deal of work on the books, The law- 
yers must have, as soon be om oid a complete 
and exact statement of affairs here, and I at- 
tend to this myself. And,” he hesitated a trifle, 
“T am anxious, as well, lest the withdrawal of 
so large an amount of capital, at one time, from 
the business, should impair its prosperi 

“T don’t know anything about all 
plied Jessaline, shaking her head in despair of 
ever understanding such affairs, ‘‘ but I am sure 
you will look after my inte: oY 

“Or the lawyers would look after me,” he 
said Sa ted 

“There will never be any need of that,” re- 
sponded the girl, in a low voice. ‘I know that 
you will do everything for the best.” 

Mr. Baron made no answer this time, and 
there wasan embarrassing silence, Jessaline not 
daring to lift her eyes because she felt a burn- 
ing paze fixed upon her face, 

“T must tell you my errand and go,” she 
made an effort to say lightly, presently. “Dr. 
Douglas is in town, and desires to meet you this 
evening in regard to Edithe’s property. Can 
hh © will be at my house about 
eight. 

% I cannot get there before nine. 
do, if I am prompt?” 

‘Yes; we will expect you.” - 

But nine, and ten, and eleven, of that eve- 
ning wore away, and Mr. Baron did not appear. 

“And I must take the morning train to 
Cragston,” said John Douglas. “‘ Perhaps you 
can arrange a conference, in the meantime, for 
Friday evening.” 

“Twill try. Icannot account for Mr. Baron’s 
not Coming to-night. He is such a punctual 
and methodical man,” remarked Jessaline, won- 
pre , as she accompanied her friend along 

e hall 


Miss Wallingford was the first down-stairs 
the next morning, and was glancing over the 
papers as Edithe and Mrs. Wallingford entered 
the little breakfast-parlor, Something exciting 
had riveted her attention. What was it? 

—‘It is feared that the late Mr. Wallingford’shead 
clerk, Mr, Adam Baron, perished in the flames; as it 
is known that he was working in the rear private 
office at the time that the fire broke out, and noth- 
ing has since been seen of him.” 

The paper fluttered from Jessaline’s nerveless 
fingers. Her countenance grew ghastly, and 
more ghastly, white. She arose and tried to 
+ ae er haunting, accusing eyes turned upon 

Wallingford’s face. But her white lips 
only moved speechlessly, and she fell uncon- 
seious upon the velvet carpet. 

While Edithe and the waiter moved Jessaline 
to a lounge, and dashed water in her face, Mrs. 
Wallingford took a swift look at the paper. 

—“The offices of the late Eustace Wallingford, 
the ground together with two adjoining: buildings, 

e@ ground together ‘0 adjo' 
belonging to the Wallingford estate:”— 

‘shat was what her hasty glance took in; and 
by the time Jessaline had revived, a messenger 
was there with particulars. 

Mr. Baron was not dead, but he had tarried 
so long, to throw all valuable papers and books 
into the Bg Nee safes, that he had been res- 
an ae culty, and was dangerously 

urned. 


Will that 


alee | 


is,” re-_ 


“ Where is he?” demanded Miss Wallingford, 
And, having learned where he had been taken, 
she, ordered her carriage, and threw on her 
with 

“J must go to him!” she answered, briefly, 
in reply to Edithe’s questions, ‘‘Think! He 
may be dying! Dying for me!” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
EUSTACE WALLINGFORD’S SON. 


Ah, friend, I would not, if I could, deceive you; 


I cannot love you as you ask me to! 
* * * * * 


My heart is in a grave which dead leaves cover, 

A low, green grave, beneath a cypress tree. 
Where sleeps my lost one, who was once my father, 

And sleeping there, I know he dreams of me, 
ORD, 

Dvurine the days that followed the receipt of. 
his step-mother’s letter, and that intervened be- 
tween that time and his sudden departure from 
Cragston, Maurice Shannon was wrapped in the 
darkness of utter despair, almost or insanity. 
In one day he had lost everything that Cy 
life worth the living—wealth, ition, ents, 
home and love; he had left New York a care- 
less, happy, idle young fellow, the supposed 
heir toa goodly fortune, and the seeming dar- 
ling of a father’s heart—courted, admired, styl- 
ish, popular. How would he return to it? 
Without money, without relative or friend, 
without home, without prestige, without so 
much as a name he could call his own! Was it 
marvelous that, in those first black hours, to 
end his life seemed the easiest and happiest way 
of conquering the eyils that beset him? Who 
was there to care? If his father had died with- 
out a aig ion of him, without an attempt to 
save him from this utter desolation that had 
a a him, in what other friendship could he 


But, bitter as they knew his heart must be, 
the kindly people upon whose hospitality he was 
still forced to trespass little suspected the true 
state of his mind, even as it was impossible for 
them to quite realize the full extent of the 
calamities and shame that had overtaken him; 
and as Maurice carefully and persistently re- 
frained from the sligh reference to his 
troubles, indeed scarcely spoke at all, for day 
after day, but remained absorbed in his own 
gloomy reflections, they could make no at- 
tempts at consolation, even, had consolation 
been possible. That he was not, however, quite 
insensible to their solicitous kindliness and real 
Christian charity he proved by three brief but 
touching notes that he left in the parsonage 
parlor the morning that he stole away at dawn 
and hired a conveyance to take him to the early 
train at Grenham. 

Upon ° pes in town, Maurice’s chief 
thought was to obtain enough money to recom- 
gest the Gallieres and Dr, Douglas for the care 

© had received; after that to procure a revol- 
ver and a room at a hotel; and since he had not 
the slightest intention of ever returning to the 
house he had called home, he knew that he must 
part with his watch in order to raise the needed 
amount. His first impulse was to sell this at a 
pawn-shop, or, at least, to some small jeweler, 
where there was no chance of his meeting any 
one he knew or of being recognized. But on 
second thought he resolved upon taking it back 
to Tiffany’s and getting for it the fullest pos- 


sible value. Why should he shrink like a cow- 
ard from this and certainly honorable act 
of his life? 


While he had meditated he had been walking; 
and now that he had come toa decision, tho 
he had but a little distance further to “Bi 2 


led a stage, bent on carrying out his Jans 
without any loss of time. But fhat simple act 
altered all future. There was but one 


son in the stage, a gentleman, who seized - 
y 


rice warm. the hand. 
“Well, m y so you are well enough to 
get home? You have had a mighty tough time 


of it, altogether. It was deuced hard that you 
could not get on for your father’s funeral.” 
“By my father, ea refer to Mr. Shannon, I 
suppose, doctor, was not informed of his 
death until the day he was buried; but it was 
uite right and proper what place was there 
or me at his funeral?” replied ice, with a 
hard laugh, 
The doctor looked at the young man in 


amazement. 

“‘T should have said that, whatever has come 
to your love for him would have found 
you a place there.” 

“ My love for him! Sg pr May I ask 
what love could outlive such treatment as I 
have received? That a man who has taught me 
to regard myself his son and heir should leave 
me, as my sole heritage, the information that I 
am an outcast—a nobody—a nameless waif! 
That he should die without bestowing upon me 
a cent of ey a thought, a care, even a mes- 
sage of farewell!” _ 

‘But, that is not.true! I was with him when 
he died and his last thought was of you, yours 
the last name upon bis lips!” retorted the doc- 
tor, warmly; and then he recounted to the 
young man the incidents.of Mr, Shannon’s ill- 


ness, so long regarded as scarcely dangerous, 
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and told him of its sudden, fatal termination, 
and all that the dying man had said while anx- 
fously waiting to make the will he had so long, 
and, he felt, almost Sat eet Lair 

Maurice’s tears were flowing’ when the old 
physician ceased speaking. 

“Thank you,” he'said, ‘gratefully, ‘for tell- 
ing me this. It was cruel .to let mé' think he 
died without a thought of me! I must go to: 
his grave and say good-by to hint. Perhaps he 
will know; we loved’ each other so'fondly.”) © 
_ “And you do not mean ‘that, ‘after ‘all her 
husband said; Mrs, Shannon‘intends to claim 
the entire property for herself ‘and daughter?” 

“Why not? They are his only legal heirs? 
She is willing to dole out to me some paltry 
assistance, but I would not touch’a cent'of it— 
no, never!” 

“And what do you intend doing?” 

An odd look passed over Maurice's face. 

“*T was about to'sell my watch, to get money 
to pay my late bills. Then Ihave my jewelry 
—itis very expensive—it ought to bring me in 
considerable moneéy.”” 

‘Yes, enough to support you while you look 
around a little, to see what employment! you 
would like.! And ‘your horses and private pos- 
sessions, you will keep those?” 1 

“Thad not thought of it. No, I cannot even 
take that much from Mrs. Shannon.” °° 

“Itisnot taking them from her; but from 

our father, whointended you to have had one- 

of all his property. Don’t be a fool, Mau- ’ 
rice,” and the gruff, but kind-hearted doctor 
shook .hands with the young’man, again, and 
left the stage. 

And so, when Maurice considered it all, 
though he declined any aid from Mrs. Shanno 
r only accorded ‘her the most ‘indifferen 
notice, he di of all his: possessions in his 
old home, and'of the three handsome horses and 
such carriagesand trappingsas belonged to him 
‘in the Shannon stables. By these sales, and the 
‘disposition of his valuable jewelry, and the re- 
turn of the costly diamonds his father had de- 
signed f. rJi e, and that he found locked 
safely in one of his ee drawers, he realized 

uite a considerable sum; and,’ when he had 
'y settled his affairs, and paid his bill atthe 
eheap hotel where he had lodged, he én d a’ 
poenee by sailing vessel to Europe, During’. 
e long voyage, he proposed to plan his future 


which was resolving itself into a dim plan of!’ 


cultivating abroad a voice that, at’ home, had’ 
been considered unusually fine. ’ 
On the morning of that day when he was to 
bid good by, forever, to the old life, he picked 
up a paper and read of the disaster that had 
befallen the Wallingfords; and for the first time 
since he had heard of his father’s death he felta 
faint desire to make himself known to some old 
friend; and Jessaline; he thought, could hardl 
fail, in the midst of her trials, to‘ feel a little 


sympathy and kindliness for the one to whom | 
merous than to | 


fate had been even more un, $ 
herself. : His traps had been already sent to the | 
vessel and he had an hour or so to spare. He 
took his hat and turned his steps toward the’ 
residence of his former fiancée. 

No, Miss Wallingford was out; but Mrs. Wal- 

‘ord was’ at home; would he come in? in- 
the suave waiter, with a respectful ‘bow, 
when hesaw who was the visitor. 

No, Maurice would not wait; he would scrib- 
ble a line to Miss Jessaline upon a card; but” 
while he stood writing Mrs. Wallingford came 
out and discovered him in surprise. .  — 

‘‘Maurice!” she exclaimed. | ‘‘ Just the per- 
son I have wanted to see! Come in!” i 

There was a strange mingling of authority 
and pleading in her voice, and her face was 

low: with. some repressed excitement. 
“Gifaurice followed er along the hall, and into 
peo ae eel ace ~ g greet enna dressed for 


‘What is it, Mrs. Wallingford? Is anythin 
the matter with Jessaline?” he a a anxi- 
ously; as she closed! thé door securely 
into.a chair near him. © 

“No, nothing is the matter with Jessaline,” 
she returned, impatiently. ‘‘‘The matter is with 

yself. You cannot imagine how sorry I am 


I’m sure,” he answered, a trifl 
regret the disaster which occurred las night. I 
hope youand Miss! Wallingford have not suffer- 
ed materially.” j I 

“*T believe the buildings were fully covered by 
insurance; arid then the Wallingford property 
is really inimense,” she said, curiously; t 

Maurice thought the last-remark in decidedly 
bad taste; but . Wallingford resumed: “ 

“Would it not be odd if other heirs than 
Jessaline should appear to claim it?” . ° 

‘“*Tt would be impossible.” 

“ Why im ble? Did it not seem equally | 
impossible. ‘ore Mr. Shannon’s death, that 
you should not be his own son and his heir?” 

Maurice winced a trifle. 

‘But Mr. Wallingford had no adopted chil- 

: essaline’s parentage is beyond ques-— 


“ But Mr. Wi ‘ord might have other own 
ebfldren than Jomatine : 
Mra. Wallingford, what do you mean?: Why 


and sunk * 


publicity, and the shock to Jessaline would be 


away, I 


‘You have offered me bribi 


‘the first 
‘look ov 


are you saying all this to me?” cried the young 
man, hotly, half in displeasure and half in be- 
wilderment, |! 

““Shall'T tell you, Maurice, ‘shall T tell you?” 
answered thé handsonié woman, ifi a low, ex- 
cited tone, coming and statiding héefore him arid 
looking ‘into his flushed young face-with glow- 
ingeyes. “Because you are Eustace’ Walling- 
‘ford’s son!” ’ 

‘“T, Eustace Wallingford’s son? 7, Jessaline’s 
brother? Good,God! ‘Woman, do you know 
what be are talking about?” f A PLY 

He had sprung to his feet, his lips white, his 
hands writ ins but Mrs. Walling: 6rd ‘put her 
firm, slim hands upon his shoulders and pushed 
him back re EM 


“Listen tome! Yes, I know whatI am talk- 
ing about. Did I not tell you the night my hus- 
band died, that you must néver marry Jessa- 
line Wallingford? I knew that, years ago, be- 
foré he éver saw Jéssaline’s mother, Mr.’ Wal- 
lingford was married. . But he only’ learned, 
that morning, that a child was born to him by 
that marriage—a child bearing a birthmark 
common to its mother’s race—the mark of a tin 
red hand, a distin¢t little hand—just above the 
right breast and toward the shoulder!” She 
stop a moment as Maurice gave a low hor- 
rified ery, but went on when he had hidden his 
‘ashy face in his hands. iS 

‘No one knew what had become of the chil 
who was born in a hospital of New York. An 
who could haye dreamed that he stood by. the 
side of his half-sister, at his father’s deathbed, 
Re rere the words of the’ marriage service? 
Only when you lay unconscious in thé opposite 
room did I discover the awful, or rather, the 
fortunate truth, by the small, distinct’ scarlet 
hand upon your bared shoulder. I told Mr, 
Wallingford’ this, and ‘he recognized that you 
were his son, and tried to speak; but it'was too 
late, And, after her father’s death Jéssaline 
severed her engagement to you, of her own free 
will, so I was sayed the necessity of immediate 
explanation; but when T learned all that had 
befallen you through your foster-father’s death 
I felt that you ought to know who pou really 
were—the legal son of a millionaire. 

“Did not Mr.’ Wallingford’ leave a will?” 
asked Maurice, at last, raising his hand, with- 
out comment, : : 
‘* Yes, he did.” 

** And how was the property left?” 
‘Halt to me and to my heirs, half. to Jessa- 
ne.” : 7 
_ **Then,'even as his son, I have no claim upon 
it. The will settles it.” ~~ es 

*But you ge break the will, since your 
élaim is better than Jessaline’s.” 

‘*How?’ he demanded, sternly. 

Mrs. Wallingford did not answer. 

**And you will not advance any claims to 
your own father’s property?” 

“Never! I would not interfere with Jessa- 
line for worlds! Iam botind for foreign lands 
to-day, and I see no reason why this disclosure 
should not die with us. No one can'gain by its 


rrible! Mrs. Wallingford, let'it drop here.” T 
shall never lay claim, so much as in thought, to 
even my own father’s name; so, before’ T go 
pray you to promise to keep this matter 
a secret.” ! t ed 

_ Mrs. Wallingford regarded him, for a mo- 
ment, with a pale, convulsive face, and then she 
flung herself on her kneés' before him 

“Don’t go, Maurice! Don’t go! Stay’ with 
me! You shall share my fortune—have it all 
when I die! Lam lonely! I want some one to 
love! Some one to care for me! Stay and lead 

our old life, and be my, son, for your dead fa- 

her’s sake! The same as if you were my son— 
my ‘son—and Eustace Wallingford’s, instead of 
—tliat other woman’s.” . »” avd 

“No, no;'Mrs. Wallingford, I eannot stay! 
enough, but I do 
not care for them. Lornly want to save Jessa-' 
line from know all this! I do implore you 
to oe my secret from her! As for yourself—_ 
why, I could never regard you as a mother, 
and how could I accept favors froma stranger? 
Thank you, you know. » Good-by.” ; t 

And Trene Wallingford, kneeling with her 
head against his ‘chair, tasted real sorrow with 
her first real defeat in the line of action she had 
laid out for herself.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A PERSONAL AND A DINNER. 


he leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling Pa Ayet 


the dark. 
—LONGFELLOW. 

Two weeks after Maurice sailed for Europe, 
there appeared in the columns of a New York 
daily a “personal” that, repeated for many 
days, attracted, in time, the attention of seve- 
ral strangely interested persons. Tt read:)' 

“A liberal reward will be paid to an vidi 
or individuals, pike Bah ibe ae t ney ae 
thentic information rela’ 4 eA April 5th, 185- 
—to.a woman called el Janson’ or Durand, or 
her heirs. ' Joan Doveras, M: D., 

“*__ Hotel, New York City.” 

Jessaline left her room early upon the day of 
ublication of this annotincement to 
the pile of papers earried each 


morning into the breakfast-parlor. But, by an 
odd chance, some one had come down before 
her. Mrs. Wallingford sat in an easy-chair be- 
fore the grate, and her eyes were fixed upon the 
very paper her step-daughter most wished to 
see; and—was it imagination, or was she paler 
that usual, atid was there a startled look upon 
her’ face? She turned to Miss Wallingford 
calmly enough and with steady gaze. 

“Do you wish the papers?” she said, gather- 
ing them all ina ee and holding them out 
lazily. -“‘I believe [don’t care to look them 
over yet. Thave a headache this morning.” 

“Thank you,” replied the girl, taking them to 
her favorite window where she was half-hidden 
by the silken curtains, and turning them over . 
eagerly. 

Yes, there was the personal! Had Mrs. Wal- 
lingford seen it or not? And; if she had, was it 
possible thatshe knew those names—Janson, Du- 
ganas JesSaline arose and stepped into the 

all: 

Silas,” she said, going up to the colored 
waiter, “do you see this paper? I want that 

ou should give orders to the newsdealer not to 
eave it again, at present. Thére are enough 
others. Be sure and attend to it to-day.” 

“Yes, Miss Jessaline, certainly.” 

And then the girl ran up to her own boudoir 
and thrust the paper among the flaming coals 
in her grate; 

Bat Mrs. Wallingford had seen the advertise- 
ment and questioned anxiously of herself what 
it meat. “Of'course’ Dr. Douglas ‘was acting 
for Jessaline; then Jessaline must know of her 
father’s first marriage! But—how much, and 
what, and who had told her of it, and what pur- 

se had she in view in seeking Rahel Janson or 

er heirs? “To buy sécrecy of them? Well, Mrs. 
Wallingford was hardly prepared to reveal, ye 
what she had discovered concerning this Rahe 
Janson, or wliat she knew of her heirs.’ She 
would wait her time, utiless’ that young man— 
St, Omar—should come upon the scene again 
and force her to'a premature Confession. 

Another person whose casual glance fell upon 
Dr. Douglas’s annouticement, and’ who read it 
over and over again with ever-increasing won- 
derment, was a handsome, dark-eyed traveler 
idling away his time in a palace-car as he jour- 
neyed toward New York. ‘A liberal reward 
to aftiy individual who ¢an give authentic in- 
formation relating; since April 5th, 185-, to a 
woman called Rahel Jansou or Durand, or 
her | heivs,” fepéated’ the’ ‘man’ to himself, 
“What does it mean? Can Durand haye 
died without other heirs? Ought I to investi- 
gate this matter? But, if 1 do—what 
could conie of it? I should never wish to reveal 
the truth! No, let it pass.” 

And yet he spoke hesitatingly and cut out the 
slip of paper and tuckéd it away ina miemoran- 


dum-book. 

And, after “a time, March St. Omar saw 
it, too!” Here was this mystery confronting 
him again! Now had the time come for solving 
it? Wasit the information that he could give 
that was wanted? At all events he resolved to 
see this John Douglas, whoever he might be. 

And, still later, in an humble cottage home, 
twenty miles or so out from’ the metropolis, an- 
other person read the brief advertisement—a wo- 
man—and read it with strangé excitement. At 
first her face wore only a surprised and startled 
expression, but as she held the paper, with her 

aze fixed pO that one spot, there came a 

unted, anguishful look into hereyes and the red 
blood dyed her thin neck and cheeks and brow 
with a painful color. ‘*A liberal reward.” Oh, * 
how those words tempted her! She was wid- 
owed and poor. Would that money help her to 
indulge her only child in his longings to continue 
the studiés upon which poverty seemed about to’ 

jlace an interdict? But could she pay the price 

e gaining of that reward demanded? ' Could 
she confess what her past had been? Yes/ she 
decided, at last; it would be toa stranger; her 
boy would never know! “But the struggle had 
been'a/ fearful one. 

And, after many weeks, Maurics Shannon, 
in a foreign city, picked up a paper and saw 
John” Donglas’s name, and read what came be-" 
fore it. He threw down the sheet with an ex- 
Glamation of sorrow. 

‘*Ts it too late, 1 wonder?” looking at the date. 
“ At least I can tell him ‘that I will never, never 
interfere with Jessaline’s rights!” and he sat 
down and wrote a long letter to his old friend 
telling him what Mrs. allingtord had disclosed 
to him) and be g him to let the whole mat- 
ter ‘drop, since he was fully resolved never to 
claim the Wallingford name or property. 

But while the papers were traveling near and 
far that were to bring about the gathering up 
of the threads of Rahel Janson’s life, there was 
a long time ‘of ‘suspense and waiting for Jessa- 
line—a reprieve the value of which she, all im- 

atient to atone for her father’s errors, could 

ttle guess! For, even yet, though she often 
meditated in a visionary and exalted way of 
the sacrifices she ne be called upon to make, 
if she should succeed in discovering her father’s 
first-born child, the girl never once dreamed of 
the bitter truth, the terrible, disgraceful truth, 
that she was seeking to drag to the light! 

And, in the meantime, the days passed quiet- 
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ly and—happily. Yes, Jessaline could look 
back upon then, afterward, and confess to her- 
self that thatmid-winter had becn a time when 
—learning day by day her heart’s sweet se- 
cret—she had lived in a blissful dream, the 
pleasant shadow of a coming great and itive 
joy. Mr. Baron, whose recovery was slow and 
tedious, she visited Aly. every day, carin 

for him with unremitting thoughtfulness an 

gentleness; and John Douglas, grave, kind, de- 
voted Dr. Douglas, she saw every week. And 
since Edithe persistently avoided his company 
and wasa great deal with the Clarendons and 
Olive Mowbray, Jessaline looked forward, ea- 
gerly, to the evenings he usually spent with her. 

“ Jessaline,” said Margaret, one morning, 
walking into her friend’s boudoir for an hour of 
idle chat while Olive and Edithe rode down 
Broadway to get materials for some of the 
fancy-work they were doing, ‘‘ here is a card of 
invitation for Mrs. Wallingford. Judge Mow- 
bray will arrive in town to-morrow and we 
want you and Edithe and Mrs. Wallingford to 
dine with us, It will be a strictly informal, 
home dinner—no one else present, you know. 
You will come?” 

Jessaline smiled as. she touched the bell and 
dispatched her maid with the note to her step- 
mother, 

“Yes, [think I will, thank you. And I sup- 
pose Mrs, Wallingford will accept, too;”’ with a 


igh, 
Though you and I are devoutly wishing she 
wouldn’t,” added Margaret. _“‘ How long is this 
state of things to continue, Jessa, you two liv- 
ing on here and both wishing the other a thou- 
sand miles away?” 

“‘T don’t know,” replied Jessaline, dropping 
her eyes and looking into the fire with a faint 
sweet flush deepening in her cheeks. ‘‘We get 
on comparatively smoothly, though I have a 
feeling of living in a house with an imprisoned 
thunder-storm, that may break forth at any 
minute. But we have had only one serious pas- 


e-at-arms.” 
“aoe looked as curious as politeness would 
admit, and Miss Wallingford explained: 

“She ppuropsiated papa’s suit of rooms, and 
when I attempted to remove mamma’s picture 
she forbade it.” 

‘‘ And you gave in?” questioned Miss Claren- 
don, who was not unfamiliar with Jessaline’s 
natural willfulness. 

‘*Yes; it was better than to have a scene. I 
shall be of age in the spring, and papa’s affairs 
will be settled, and somethi g must happen 
then; some changes must come.” 

“T hope they will be changes that will add to 
your es re dear. How nice it would be if 
you and Edithe could go abroad with us.” 

‘* Abroad with you? Is it really decided that 
you are to go?” 

‘Yes, papa promised me yesterday.” 

Jessaline shot a quick, tender, pitiful glance 
at her friend, as Margaret arose to go, She 
knew that Maurice was in Europe; but, beyond 
that, neither of the girls had h from him, 

essaline was mistaken about her step-mother’s 
acceptin the invitation to dine at the Claren- 
ee Wallingford sent her regrets and 
the two young ladies went alone. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarendon, with Judge Mowbray, and his 
daughter, and Mr. Stamford, who had fallen 
into a habit of calling at the Clarendons’ almost 
as much as of old, were seated in the parlor 
when the cousins were announced, and came 
into the room accompanied by as nal 

“Ah, father, here is Miss Wallingford and 
the friend of whom I wrote you,” exclaimed 
Olive, softly, as they entered. ‘She is Miss 
Wallingford’s cousin. Is she not lovely?’ 

‘Judge Mowbray, allow me to present you 
to Miss Wallingford, and her cousin, Miss Dun- 
stan,” said Margaret, as the two girls turned 
irom shaking hands with Mr. and Claren- 

on. 


‘* Miss Dunstan!” exclaimed the gentleman, 
and Edithe started, and came forward to put 
her hand in bis with flushing face and dark eyes 
shining and wide with surprise. 

“Tam glad to meet you,” he said, recoverin 
his composure instantly; “ but I certainly 
not anticipated this pleasure for to-night. Miss 
Dunstan’s mother was an old friend of mine,” 
he explained, easily, to his hosts, ‘‘and I have 
met this lady once before.” 

‘* How odd that you should not have known 
each other beforehand,” remarked Olive, 

‘*My dear, you are such a careless letter- 


writer. You never mentioned your friend’s 
name,” explained her father. 
‘* But Edithe knew yours.” 


Miss Dunstan glanced at the judge, appeal- 


ingly. 
‘Olive, Mr. Clarendon is asking to take you 
in to dinner.” ~ 
““T had never heard your name,” Edithe said 
in a low tone to her mother’s ‘‘ friend,” as he 
arose to escort Mrs. Clarendon and Margare 
and she placed her own hand upon the arm o 
Mr. Stamford who was waiting for herself and 
Jessaline, 
“TI will save you from any further unplea- 
sant questioning,” he answered to her mean- 


ing. 
And as Mr. Stamford scarcely left her side 


| that evening, and the conversation was mostl 
general, Judge Mowbray was able to keep his 
promise. Only when there was some music, 
and Olive was at the piano, he, himself, stole a 
chance to puta (rene he was all anxiety. to 
have answered. ithe had crossed the room to 
find among a gh ear of nerevInaS, one which 
she particularly admired, and of which she had 
been talking with Rojer Stamford. The judge 
followed her. 

‘Miss Dunstan, may I ask for whom you are 
in mourning?’ 
“My mother,” she answered, glancing up 
rapidly. 
er companion’s face was strangely sad and 
tender. 
** And—you say you never heard my name— 
did she not mention me? Are you utterly igno- 
rant of your mother’s past?” 
“T do not know to what you refer—but my 
mother only mentioned you once—when she 
was dying. She bade me tell you, if we ever 
met, that if you found the boy she would for- 
give you. t—‘ we all make mistakes,’” 
‘* Yes,” he murmured, as if to himself, ‘‘ we 
all make mistakes. Your mother and I made 
some very serious_ones; you know I knew her 


ears ago. But I was always her friend. I 
i i ¥ 
ope you will let me be yours. 
‘Yes, since I do not know what it was my 


mother had to forgive, and I like you,” she an- 
swered, frankly, with asmile. And then, sud- 
denly, in a hushed way: “Ido not know what 
mother meant by ‘the boy’ and there has been 
no one I could ask. I thought her mind was 
wandering, perhaps, and she was thinking of 
wy J little twin-brother she lost in his baby- 


“‘She was. I promised to search for him.” 
**Search for him? Did he not die?” in wide- 
mgs ey Se ee 
0, he was a . Surely, you know 
She chook her bead. wks 
* And you think you can find him after all 
these years?’ she ventured, wonderingly, in a 
minute. 
“Tt is almost a hopeless search, I admit.” 
Some one was calling her. She stirred as if to 
move away. Her companion detained her. 
‘‘One more question—how is Miss Wallingford 
your cousin? Your mother had no sisters.” 
nye No; Jessaline’s father was my mother’s bro- 
er. 
“ Hustace Durand?” 
**'Yes; he changed his name to Wallingford 
when he married a Miss Wallingford, an only 
child and great heiress.” 
“Strange!” Judge Mowbray muttered to 
himself as Edithe recrossed the parlor. ‘* Ought 
I to speak or hold my peace?’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
NEWS, 
Then black d , 


The shadow of a starless night, was wo 
Over the world in which I moved alone. 


Bout while Godfrey Mow pres, qneweonett of 
the part he should play in the drama that was 
involving so many ivan end advancing so rap- 
idly toits dénouement, the power to choose was 
being wrested from him in the privacy of Mrs. 
Wallingford’s little study. 

Admitted by the mistress of the mansion her- 
self, and closeted with her in deep conference 
was the man whose first visit to that house h: 
been a stolen one, and had elicited anything 
but a delighted greeting from the woman he 
had detected searching her late husband’s pri- 


vate pepars. 

Mrs. Wallingford leaned back in one of the 
easy-chairs she loved, with thoughtful eyes 
fixed on the opposite wall. Her visitor negated 
himself with a lunch and liquor that had 
laced for bim on a small table near. Present- 
he had finished eating, and tipped back his 
chi SC ig as he uttered a questioning: 

‘We 

**T was thinking that orery hing was ready 
for a dénouement, now. estiny certainly 
favors my plans. This news you bring me 

juite penfacts affairs. I am only waiting to see 
anything will result from Dr. Douglas’s per- 
sonal, I thought that St. Omar would have 
come forward, surely. As far asl can learn, 
they have heard nothing, yet.” . 
@ man regarded her contemplatively for a 
minute. 

“* And when you have had your way what 
will you have gained? no more property; and 
a'd say the girl’s part can’t be touched, no 
matter how heirs may turn up.” 

‘What willI have gained?” she cried, turn- 
ing upon him fiercely, ‘‘I will have gained re- 
venge! Revenge on his haughty daughter! re- 
venge on the woman he loved! revenge on him! 
Yes, on him, though he is dead! _ en I have 
proven what I can prove, I will have paid with 
interest his neglect and indifference!” 

“And how about me?’ he said, meaningly. 
“Havel no re or indifference to comp 

of? After all, he did not do you such des 
injury! You know that you had no bi 

to marry him!” 

“T did not know. Do you sup for one 
instant that I believed in that old absurdity? 


a 
=a 


hore, 


And—I loved him!—if you must have it!” she 
concluded, passionately, and yet with a sneer 
at herself in the tone. 

“More than you ever did for me, eh?’ he re- 
torted, ironically. 

‘Yes, since you will tempt me,” she an- 
swered, coolly. ‘‘ But, after all, I have done 
well by you.’ 

He broke into a rough laugh. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘because you dared mot do 
otherwise! Well, well, go your own way, now, 
but I can tell you I mean to live fine, in future, 
my ross By the way, what am I to get for 
this California business?” 

She crossed to her escritoire and brought him 
a hundred dollar bill. 

“It is every bit I have to-night; and you 
must make it do you for several weeks.” 

‘That is pretty good!—‘several weeks!’ You 
offer me a hundred where you might give mea 
cool thousand! It will do for to-nig , but I 
want more next week, mind you,” and he 
tucked the bill in his pocket with a chuckle. 
‘*By the way, how would it do to make St. 
Omar pony upa little? Or, I might make an 
excellent thing out of this California business. 
Judge Mowbray is a rich man.” 

He watched her with cunning eyes, and saw 
how well his blow had struck home. She came 
close up to him with flashing eyes, and a frown- 
ing, furious face, 

‘IT will send you a thousand dollars Satur- 


day.” 

a Ah, now that’s a pretty sum, my dear. I 
reckon, after all, I can trust to you, Irene;” 
and he went outwith an evil smile on his coarse 


lips. 

eon, Wallingford stood with tense, interlock- 
ed hands and watched him steal away; but 
when he was quite gone she raised one clenched 
fist in a perfect fi of hate and anger. 

‘*T certainly shall kill you yet!” she hissed. 
‘You tempt me beyond all endurance! Your 
time shall come!” 

And then she walked into the genes pres- 
ence of Jessaline’s mother and looked up at the 
fair face with a mocking smile. 

“And your time is coming fast, my lady! 
Coming fast!” 

And so it was. 

When Jessaline returned from a long drive 
the next day and found Dr. Douglas awaiting 
her she knew by his face that he brought her 


news. 

“Come into the library,” she said. “You 
have heard—something?” 

‘Yes; sit down, Jessaline. I have much to 
tell you, and it is a str story.” 

He hesitated. It was ‘d_ to know how or 
where to commence; bitterly hard to reveal, at 
all, to this young girl the knowledge of a fa- 
ther’s sins that must fall in terrible and immut- 
able retribution upon her innocent head. 

“Go on! Tell me everything!” ed Jes- 
saline, feverishly; and with a resolute effort Dr. 
Douglas plunged into the narrative. 

‘““A woman came to me, yesterday, who met 
Rahel Janson the summer of 185-. This wo- 
man, then quite young, had fallen a victim to 
one of ape teatiden ramet beset 

rand pretty gir a great city, was 
living in a house of doubtful reputation where 
Rahel Janson was brought by a girl who called 
herself Maude Vivian. ough not a good girl 
Maude was a kind-hearted one and to 
have shelter given, for a few weeks, the 
oung woman she had found wandering home- 
ess in the streets. The story Rahel told was 
that her husband had deserted her, her monev 
had given out, and her landlord, after a 


priating all her effects, had finally turned her 
into the street. Her beauty, and youth, and 
helplessness, won her the pathy of Maude 
Vivian and the associate of Maude whom I saw 
yesterday.” 


“* Yesterday,” said Jessaline. 

“‘Yes, I wanted to prove the truth of this be- 
fore I related it to you. Rahel claimed that she 
was married, and called herself Durand. She 
remained in this temporary home a few weeks 
and was then sent to a hospital. When she left 
the two women who had befriended her she was 


clothes; and a week or two later Miss Vivian, 
reduced 


Durand who was reported dead. Ha 
this I went to the hospital named, an 
considerable searching of records, and hunting 
up of former doctors and nurses, I find that a 
cue Daren as Maude Vivian, gave birth to 
er ‘ren—a boy and a girl—on August 2d, 

“Two children!” Jessaline could only sit 
and stare into her companion’s troubled face. 
Astonishment, for the had superseded all 
other emotions. 


* noted 


“The fact that both babes) bore, in exactly 
the same place, a birthmark also borne by the 
mother, was considered by the physicians of 
the boenttal a remarkable incident; and it was 

own in connection with the registry of 
their births. The boy was adopted, within ten 
days, and the mother was procured a position 
as wet-nurse with a lady about to journey to 
California, She took the girl with her. There 
my search fails me, and to which child your fa- 
ther referred it is impossible to tell; but the boy 
—the boy, Miss Wallingford, was—is—known 
as—Maurice Shannon.” 

“Maurice Shannon! MauriceShannon! M. 
father’s child! My half-brother! And I—” 
She fell back in her chair, white and choking 
with excitement, her quivering lips powerless to 
utter another sound. 

Dr. Douglas sprung to the bell-rope, but, with 
an effort, Jessaline called him back. 

‘‘Nvu—no—I’m better—really. Don’t call any 
one, It was just for a moment.” 

He came baek and leaned over her chair and 
chafed her temples with his cool firm hands, 
The door opened softly and Edithe Dunstan half 
entered the room; for one instant she stood as 
if surprised into motionlessness by that tableau, 
and then hastily retreated, without being no- 
ticed by the two whose faces were half turned 
from her. 

“Dr, Douglas,” Jessaline said, after a time, 
“vou have more to tell me?” 

‘Yes; but had you not better wait? It is too 
much for to-night.” 

**No, I cannot wait. Goon.” 

‘t Jessaline, you know that nothing whatever 
can affect your legal claim to one-half your fa- 
ther’s penny: The will cannot be set aside 
a see the girl answered, drearily. “Is 
pen Tn pee d a letter f 

0; this morni received a letter from a 
Mr. St. Omar—” 

“St. Omar! Can it be Olive Mowbray’s 
friend? Do you know his address?” 

“T have his address, yes; he writes that he 
has been prevented by iulness from coming to 
me and begs that I will call on him.” 

‘For what?” 

* Some time ago, in October I think, he saw 
an advertisement offering a reward of fifty dol- 
lars to any one who should return to a certain 
address an old marri rtificate that had 


been lost a few nights previous. He had found 
it; and upon going to the given address he was 
sent here.” 

** Sent here?” 

‘Yes, and received fifty dollars from Mrs. 
Wallingford for returning to her the paper. It 
was a certificate of a marriage solemnized be- 


tween Rahel Janson and—” 

sf Hush! Don’t say hisname! I know! Oh 
God! * 

She pushed his hands away from her and 
dropped her head on her arms with half-stifled 


sobs. 

“Dear child, you should not give way like 
this; you—” 

“Do you know what I am?” springing up with 
dry burning eyes and colorless face. “Do you 
know what I am, Dr. Douglas, if this is true? 
Yes, you do! You do! And you know that 
my mother, my fair, sweet young mother, was: 
never his wife! Oh! father! father! Was it 
for the Wallingford gold that you did all this 
wrong—that you left to me this heritage of 
shame?” 

She was walking up and down the room now 
in a restless, nervous way, that showed how ter- 
ribly she was suffering. From the depth of his 
soul Dr. Douglas pitied her—this young almost 
friendless e.ele who, from a life all thornless, 
and petted, and roseate, had suddenly beem 
called upon to endure a succession of sorrows } 
that were terrible enough to wreck the stoutest 
heart. He approached her gently and drew one 
of her little hot, throbbing hands within his ; 
arm, and walked by her side until she had fallen | 
into a quieter pace. 

“‘Jessaline,” he commenced, after a time, | 
“forgive me if I venture to pass a criticism up- | 
on your father. From what I have seen and . 
learned of the Durand family—your grandfa- | 
ther, father, and aunt—I am convinced that | 
ambition for riches and position was a ruling | 
passion with them; and yet I cannot think that | 
your father believed himself to be committing: 
a criminal act when he entered into a marriage 
with Miss Wallingford.” : 

‘But he married her, by his own confession, 
while they were abroad; before they reached 
New York—before he even heard of that other 
woman’s supposed death.” 3 

Yes, I ion, and to my way of thinking | 
thatis all the more reason for supposing that | 
he believed himself safe, as regards the law, in 


marrying her.” 
“But fhe certificate, How about: that?” 
And I can- ; 


fhe don’t snare Se I oan A “ a ; 
not imagine how . ingford came to, 
know of it, or why she retains it in her pos- 


session. 
“For no ” said Jessaline, cynically. j 
“I thought I would visit Mr. St. Omar to- 
morrow, or epieht if you wish, and then 
ask to see it, I intend to sift this matter to the. 
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bottom, But, Jessaline, even if what we know 
now is all there is to learn, remember that it 
need never affect your father’s name, nor— 
yours! The whole thing can be kept perfectly 
quiet; and if you think it right to share your 
property with Mr. Shannon it can be done with- 
out compromising you.” _ 

Jessaline stood quite still in the center of the 
library and looked intently at her companion. 

“Dr. Douglas, you heard me swear, that day 
by the sea, to expiate, as far as it was in my 
power, my father’s wrongs, and to seek his 
child and share with it my fortune. Then, I 
believed I had a legal claim upon some of his 
wealth, at least; but, now, will or no will, if he 
was really married to Rahel Janson, she and 
her children will be but poorly recompensed for 
the injuries they suffered at his hands with what 
money I can give them. And they shall have 
it all! Every cent! Maurice shall know his 
name, and have his heritage; and no thought 
for myself shall ever come between me and my 
duty to those whom my father wronged, and 
my promise to redeem his errors!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
RAHEL, 
“Tis st: tit true; for truth is always strange; 
Stranger than fiction. —Byron. 

Eprrse Dunst AN, after that one brief glance 
at her cousin and Dr. Douglas, turned back 
from the library and crossed to the dim parlors 
and threw herself into one of the deep satin 
chairs. She was faint and dizzy with a sudden 
rush of new and startling emotions; she was 
homesick, and lonely, and wholly miserable; 
she put up her hands and the hot, passionate 
tears trickled down upon them in a swift, un- 
controllable flood. , 

And while she sat thus, sobbing out all her 
ist and unrest, a sudden glare of gas was 

ung over the room. Silas had entered, close 
followed by a visitor. : 

“You here, Miss Dunstan!” the man ex- 
claimed, startled by the apparition of the girl 
springing up in tears and confusion. ‘‘I didn’t 
think mares was a oe —— he — — 
grammati and apologetically, as he saw the 
mischief he had done; and made a hurried es- 
— without so much as announcing Mr. Stam- 
ford. 

But the gentleman had seen Edithe and was 
coming toward her. It was too late for retreat. 
She could only stand still and hold out a wel- 
coming hand. 

“Good-evening, Miss Dunstan; I hope you 
were not frightened.” Then, solicitously, as he 


noticed her tears*‘‘ You are not ill? You are 
not in trouble?” : ; tr 
“No; nothing serious ;” trying to smile, 


though she felt that she was flushed and con- 
fus' “T bave only been indul @ little 
homesick ery. I believe I felt lonely. How silly 
you must think me!” 

“Silly? No, indeed! Poor little girl, you 
must be lonely! I wish— Edithe, will you 
mi me?’ 

Perhaps Miss Dunstan was scarcely more as- 
tonished at her guest’s abrupt question than 
was Rojer Stamford himself; still he stood 
composedly holding her hand and smiling ten- 
derly down into her sweet, surprised eyes. 

“ Pray do not think I have spoken yan ef 
lessly, or from mere impulse,” he entreated. 
“T have intended asking you this question for 
some days, and the sight of your ‘s swept 
away studied phrases, But my whole heart is 
in that simple rpc Do you think you can 
eare for me, Edithe? I will never to let 
Mars be lonely nor sorrowful, ling, as my 
wife, 

The girl stood silent, with her eyes drooped 
under his earnest glance. Of what was she 
epee Raith ” he urged, pleadingly, but 

“Dear ithe,” he , bu 
very gently, when he had waited a little ior her 
to speak, ‘‘ what is my answer to be?” 

Af I will marry you.” 

As he heard the hushed, whispered words, 
Rojer Stamford put his arm about the ls 
slender waist, and drew her golden head 
against his shoulder, and laid his bearded cheek 
softly against her fair flushed one; and Edithe 
tried to realize that she should never more be 
lonely, nor discontented; that the old, tire- 
some, monotonous life was over forever; that 
she had not only gained a true man’s true love 
but all the worldly goods her young, ambitious 


. heart had craved, and just such a lover as her 


dead mother would have chosen for her. 
‘Edithe,” said Mr. Stamford, as he led her 
to a sofa and seated himself beside her, ‘‘do 
you remember that the night we first met I was 
exceedingly interested in your name and made 
some almost impertinent inquiries concerning 
our family? Years ago I inherited a fine for- 
e from a great uncle whose name was Dun- 
stan, and at the cost of the disinheritance of 
my second cousin, bis only son. I have often 
wished that I could find that cousin, or his chil- 
dren, if he ever married, and share with him, or 
them, my abundant wealth; and I almost hoped 
when I heard your name, that night, that you 

ight be one of my distant relatives.” 


' 
\ 
; 


“Since lam not,” ae Edithe, ‘‘I can only 
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trust that I will do in their place. 
your uncle to disinherit his son?” 

“The old gentleman was ee strict 
and full of bigotry and prejudices. The bo 
grew up rather wild and always tormented wit! 
threats of punishment, and, at last, was sent to 
live ona lonely old sheep ranch, in California, 
where a spy was kept upon his every act, Hi 
father heard that, instead of reforming, his son 
spent most of his time in the nearest town 
gambling and drinking; and, accordingly, he 
made a will casting off my cousin with only the 
gift of that neglected Western property and 
at me his heir. He died shortly after, 
while I was still a youngster.” 

‘* And what became of your cousin?” ; 

“Tcannotsay. It was six years or so before 
I was of age, and then he had sold his property 
and moved away, no one knew where.” 

Edithe indulged a little sigh. 

“| don’t like romances to end so unsatisfac- 
torily,” she said. ‘Do you suppose you will 
ever discover your cousin, now? 

“Tt is very doubtful. But I am contented in 
having found you, darling, upon whom to be. 
stow my money, and my care, and my love!” 
and he kissed her on eyes, and brow, and lips, 
with all the ardor of a more boyish lover. 

‘‘Edithe,” he asked her, as he arose to go, 
‘*to whom ought I to speak of our betrothal? 
You havea dian?” 

“Yes, and no,” she laughed. ‘‘Mr. Adam 
Baron, Miss Wallingford’s guardian, is mine 
also. But, to tell the truth, in this matter, I 
have no one to suit and no one of whom to ask 
consent but myself.” 

“And you are suited, dear love? You are 
contented and happy?” 

te breathed the girl, shyly, as they 
parted. 
And—“ Yes, I am contented and happy!” she 
repeated vehemently to herself as she walked 
along the hall and saw Jessaline and John Doug- 
las coming toward her. 

* Jessaline, Dr. Douglas, congratulate me! I 
am engaged to marry Mr. Rojer Stamford!” 
she cried, gayly, as she met them. 

‘ig 3 Jooked at her in utter astonishment 
Miss Wallingford was the first to recover her- 
self. She answered, warmly: 

“Ido congratulate you, Edithe. I am very 
glad. May your life bea happy and thornless 
one, darling.” 

Dr. Douglas knew that his companion was 
thinking of her own blighted prospects, and he 
felt a thrill of rage against the slender, shining- 
eyed girl who could at thismomentso jabilantly 
announce her joy and her success. He did not 
so much as hold out his hand to Miss Dunstan 
but looked at her steadily, and said, rae ; 


How came 


“If you are happy—if you have found out 
where your heart is—1 congratulate you.” 
For one little instant a shade of pallor trem- 


bled upon Edithe’s face, and she threw back her 
graceful head with smiling scorn. 

‘*Thank you, Dr. Douglas, for even such 
qualified good wishes. Your congratulations 
are of such moment to me!” and she led the 
way to the dining-room without further glance 
at the man, whose grave eyes had grown mo- 
menthy ver and sadder under the cruel 
wound of her cold, careless speech. 

Dinner, that might, was a meal at which every 
one but Mrs. Wa 2) eat made the merest pre- 
tense of eating; and, as soon as it was over, 
Jessaline hurried to leave the dining-room at 
the side of ber guest. 

“Dr, Douglas, you will go and see Mr. St, 
Omar, now? I cannot wait, I cannot sleep, un- 
til we know all that can be learned to-night!” 

“Yes, I will go immediately.” 

“Thank you,” with a sad attempt at a smile. 

“Poor child! Her heart is almost breaking 
under this weight of trouble and shame!” mut- 
tered John Douglas, as he went his way. 

“Ah! So ep te heard from St. Omar at 
last!” was Mrs. Wallingford’s mental exclama- 
tion, as she followed the two so closely that she 
caught the words of Jessaline’s request—‘‘ And 
my fair step-daughter looks the picture of woe! 

ell, let her heart break, if it will! To-night 
I will be revenged on Eustace Wallingford, and 
upon the woman he loved, through this proud 
child of theirs!” 

She went to her rooms, and took from her 
desk the marriage certificate she treasured so 
carefully, and sat down with an exultant smile 
upon her cold, cruel, handsome face, to wait un- 
til Dr. Douglas should return and ask for it, as 
she knew that he or Jessaline was sure to do, 
Presently there came a rap at the door; but it 
was only Silas with some cards upon a salver. 

“Judge Mowbray, Miss Mowbray, Mr. Rojer 
Stamford,” read Mrs. Wallingford. ‘Could 
anything be more perfect than this combination 
of circumstances with which fate favors me? 
If only Dr. Douglas will hurry!” 

She thrust the certificate amid the folds of 
her heavy crape robe, and gave herself a long; 
searching glance in the mirror, and then passed 
within the velvet portiére that curtained off the 
little boudoir where hung the portraits of Eus- 
tace Wallingford and his dead wife, 

“The time has come! The time has come 
when Rahel Janson’s wrongs shall be avenged! 
To-night your daughter shall kmow the r 
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she said, slowly and tauntingly, as if the pic- 
tures were human souls and could understand 
every intonation of her mocking voice. And 
then she went down to the parlors where Jessa- 
line and Edithe were already entertaining their 

ests, and congratulated Mr. Stamford upon 
is engagement, and welcomed Miss Mowbray 
with a lingering clasp of her hand and a voice 
wondrously soft and thrilling, and looked into 
Judge Mowbray’s face with a dazzling smile, as 
she responded to her step-daughter’s presenta- 
tion with words that, for all their formality, 
seemed oddly intense. 

‘‘Tam pleased to make the acquaintance of 
Judge Mowbray.” 

““Thank you, madame; but_I am sure mine 
should be, and is, the greater pleasure,” he re- 
sponded, courteously, placing a chair for her, 
and thinking what a very handsome woman she 
was; and, just then, while Mrs. Wallingford’s 
deep eyes were yet furtively scanning the 
judge’s face, Dr. Douglas was announced. The 
start with which the Californian heard the 
name, and the mingled look of surprise and 
curiosity, and anxiety, that swept across his 
countenance was not lost upon the lady. 

“So you know!” was her quick thought, 
“and you had not meant to speak. At least 
you have been true to one trust!” 

When she had _ introduced the new-comer to 
ne guests, Jessaline lingered a moment at his 
side. 

“You saw Mr. St. Omar?’ she asked, in a 
low tone. 

“Yes,” he answered, as softly, ‘‘and I am 
greatly peuese by what he told me. How 
soon will these fpeapie be gone?” 

“T cannot tell. It is true that he found such 


mar? He is young, and handsome, and fair?’ 

““Yes, exceedingly so, and he seems a fine 
fellow. But he is pretty badly off, just now, I 
imagine, and in need of care and friends. He 
has been ill for weeks, and without any medical 
attendance, and keeping himself worse by con- 
stant work. I mean to take him in hand.” 

Jessaline crossed deliberately to Miss Mow- 
bray’s side, and said something, softly, at 
Olive’s ear. 

‘‘March St. Omar! Dr. Douglas has seen 
Elsah yen mae hia address!” breathed the 
girl, in excited whispers, in response to Miss 
Wallingfora’s first brief communication. 

‘Yes, here itis. And, Olive, if he is really 
the friend you mentioned, you will be sorry to 
hear that he is ill.” 

“Til! Mareh ill! Oh, how dreadful! And I 
eannot go to him!” her yoice quivering with 
anxiety. ‘‘Jessaline, if only you and Dr. 
Douglas will visit him, I shall be eternally 
guaieial to you! See that he has every com- 
ort—the best of care—I will be responsible for 
all expense; only ie must not know that! You 
must not mention me! Will you dothis? Will 

ou? And Iwill explain it all, my dear Miss 

allingford, some day.” 

‘*Of course we will; Dr. Douglas intended 
taking him in charge, anyway. He shall have 
the best of care,” 

Olive tried to murmur an answer, but her 
teeth only closed hard over her under lip, and 
Jessaline saw tears shining beneath the sweep- 
ing silken fringe of her eyelids, But at that in- 
stant porno tiuings bs med that diverted all 
attention from Miss Mowbray. Mrs. Walling- 
ford was crossing the parlor to where Dr. Dou- 

las was seated, and in her slightly extended 
was a yellow paper, on her lipsa curious 
smile. But, perhaps, only Jessaline, suddenly 
growing cold with dread, dreamed of what was 
coming. Even John Douglas looked at the lady 
in perplexity until ber clear, steady voice, 
enunciating every word with horrible distinct- 
ness, had converted each member of the little 
into an amazed listener. 

“Dr. Douglas, judging from a personal I 
came across not long since, you are interested 
in learning all that you can in regard to a Rahel 
Janson who was the wife of Eustace Durand, 


afterward Eustace Wallingford, my husband; 
and I thought this paper might be of some in- 
terest to is a marriage certificate. 


ou. 
Read it ae see if it is of any value.” 

“Mrs, Wallingford, are you mad?” cried Dr. 
ag ag now, in low, stern tones, springing to 
his feet at sight of the agonized young face 
across the room. ‘This is no time nor place 
for discussing such matters!” 

“Tt seems to me an excellent time and 
place,” retorted the lady, deliberately. ‘‘ Pray 
read the certificate; or—shall I?” 

“No! What can you be thinking of?” he ex- 
claimed, savagely. ‘‘If you have no personal 
aversion to parading your late husband’s pri- 


vate affairs before strangers, I must of you 
to at Jeast respect the feelings of Miss Walling: 
y 
She turned to him, now, with a merciless look 
a cruel smile on her lips, 


whi! Wallingt 


ord hag not shown much deli- 


cacy in her anxiety to drag the secrets of her 

dead father’s life to the light; now let her learn 

“at sin Do las took step forward 
ohn Dou, an angry ) 

but Jeanine? a voice, ringing out proudly ‘and 

defiantly, arrested him. 

“Let her speak! Say your say, Mrs. Wal- 
lingford! I am anxious to learn the truth. 
Pray hold back no communication that you can 
substantiate!” 

A pair of shining, dusky eyes shot one glance 
of hate in the direction of that brave young 
voice, and then the handsome woman—standing 
amid the speechless group like an evil Fate, in 
her sweeping, sable garments, with her scorn- 
ay lurid face—addressed herself to Dr. Doug- 


‘“ While I must confess myself at a loss to un- 
derstand Miss Wallingford’s motives in seekin 
to unearth secrets concerning her father’s past 
which can only result in disgracing herself and 
dishonoring him, I am at least convinced of her 
resolute purpose to do so, and deem: it best to 
save her considerable trouble by asking you 
and her to examine this certificate of marriage, 
dated in 18— and testifying to the rites of mat- 
rimony having been solemnized between Eus- 
tace Durand afterward Eustace Wallingford) 
and Rahel Janson. And this Rahel Janson, 
whose children, I presume Miss Jessaline Wal- 
lingford understands, are Eustace Durand’s only 
legal offspring, this Rahel Janson who was his 
only legal wife—and his first wife and—his last! 
a s before you! J—am Rahel!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
REVELATIONS. 
Sweet is revenge—especially to women. —Byron. 
“The best of prophets of the future is the Past," 


‘““You, Rahel? You?” 

There were other lips than Eustace Walling- 
ford’s orphaned child’s that murmured those 
words, but Jessaline’s ery, ringing through the 
grand parlors with an. undertone of utter mis- 
ery and despair in its depths, drowned all other 
voices and centered all attention upon herself. 
For a momenta t darkness seemed gather- 
ing about the girl. She put out her hands, 
pingly, as if stricken with sudden blindness, 


ut when Dr. Douglas and Rojer Stamford 
sprung forward, and would have caught her in 
their arms, she stood up colorless, straight, 
and. proud, 

‘* You, Rahel! You, Rahel!” she said a . 
now, but with supreme calmness, ‘‘ And did 


my tather know this?’ her brave eyes meeting 
scornfully and unflinchingly the shining, lurid, 
dusky ones that met hers with such vengeful 
fire in their depths, 

‘* He knew it when he was dying, yes; not un- 
til then, for there was a vast change between 
the girl Rahel Janson, he married years ago, 
and the woman—Miss Rosslyn—he made hi 
wife a few weeks before his death. But I 
would not let him die without knowing—and it 
was my confession which hurried on the end.” 

Jessaline’s finger-tips pressed themselves hard 
into her daint; and she made a motion as 
if she would fain fell to the floor the woman 
who stood before her with such evil mockery on 
her handsome face. 

‘* You murderess!” articulated the girl, slow- 
ly. ‘‘ You eould not even spare bim that!” 

Was there a faint white tremor passed over 
Mrs. Wallingford’s face? She only made an- 


swer, coolly: 

‘No, I would not have auaned him if I could; 
and I could not because the sudden illness of 
your bridegroom had revealed to mewhat made 
it necessary that your marriage to him should 
be stopped—and forever! Maurice was—” 

“T know,” interrupted Jessaline, still with 
that forced calmness; ‘‘ Maurice was a found- 
re » my, half-brother, Rahel’s child and—my 
‘ather’s, 

The cry of horror that escaped all the intent 
listeners but John Douglas seemed to arouse 
Judge Mowbray from a stupor of amaze to a 
realization of his position and Olive’s. He look- 
ed over at his daughter’s startled face and then 
crossed swiftly to her side and drew her hand 
within his arm. 

“Come, my darling, this isno place for us,” 
he whispered. ‘‘ We had better go.” 

Though his voice was passionately tender his 
eyes were fierce and desperate, his mouth stern 
and resolute, and he led Olive across the par- 
lors with nervous haste. But suddenly the girl 
stopped and clung Senhing to him, arrested 
by Mrs. Wallingford’s next clear words. 

‘* Yes, my child and Eustace Durand’s! Do 
you doubt that Jam Rahel? Ask Judge Mow- 
bray, there, if lam not! And—look!” * 

She put up her hand, with its broad wedding 
circlet upon it, and pulled apart the crape folds 
that draped her bosom, revealing —_ the 
dusky, sati y skin a hand!—a tiny red d! 

A hysterical cry escaped Olive’s lips and her 
eyes fixed themselves upon the birth-mark with 
a fri ore fascinated 7 The judge 
caught the shuddering girl in his arms and 
Pefused t0 go clinging ¢o hiss ‘with agoatesd 
re’ to go, ging wi 
questioning, 


‘Do you see the hand, father? Do you see 
the hand? What does that mean?” 

“Nothing, child! Nothing! Come away!” 
he entreated, ‘‘We had much better go! 
Come!” 

Once more he tried to get the startled girl to 
leave the room. He would not—he would not! 
see the fair fabric of his life pulled about his 
feet! He had cherished Olive with such passion- 
ate love! How could he endure to have her 
learn the truth? Right or wrong, he struggled 
to keep her all his own! 

But Mrs, Wallingford’s dark eyes were bent 
full upon him, full upon the fascinated, terrified 
ones of the girl ha held to his breast. 

“Tell her—Judge Mowbray, tell her what it 
means that I bear upon my breast this birth- 
mark that hasits mate upon hers!” commanded 
Rahel, relentlessly, though her voice had none 
of the vindictive hatred in it now with which 
she had addressed the brave child who was the 
last of the Wallingfords. 

The Californian reared his handsome head 
proudly, defiantly. 

‘‘Hush,madam! I command youto hush! I 
have been true as Truth itself to the trust you 
gave me, why should you ruin the girl’s life 
now? Have you no womanliness, no pity, left 
in your heart?” 

*T have no desire to ruin her life—only to 
claim my own. Sheis my child, mine, born in 
legal wedlock with Eustace Durand, and heiress 
to my wealth and, rightfully, to hers !”—with a 
careless motion toward Jessaline. 

Olive’s cheeks were blanched; her dilated eyes 
looked into the tremulous, suffering face of the 
man who bent above her with piteous entreaty 
in their glowing depths. 

“Father! father! Is this true?-Or—am I 
dreaming?” 

“Darling, my darling, this woman is—must 
be—your mother! I thought she died years 
ago. In your infancy she gave you to me, and 
I have cared for you as if you had been my 
own! And, dearest, it cannot, it shall not make 
any difference—this cruel revelation she bas 
made! We will be, always—we are, Olive, 
father and daughter, just the same!” 

“‘Oh, no! Never, never, just the same! Why 
did she tell us?’ moaned the girl. ‘Is it true? 
Are you sure it is true what she has said? And 
—if it is—what am I?” 

Jessaline crossed slowly, crossed with an ef- 
fort, to where the judge held the moaning, mis- 
erable girl in his arms, himself too cruelly 
wounded, too woefully sick at heart, to essay 
to comfort her, 

‘Olive, dear,” getting hold of Miss Mowbray’s 
hands, ‘‘listen to me. I think Mrs. Walling- 
ford is speaking truth. I think, years ago, she 
was my father’s wife—his name then was Du- 
rand, it was before he married my mother and 
took our family name—apnd you and Maurice 
Shannon are their children, twin children. You 
both have the birth-mark you haveseen on—her 
—breast. And I, Olive, listen!|—Iam the only 
one of my father’s children who has no right 
to his name, no real right to his property! But 
—if you care to own me—I am your half-sister. 
Tam glad I have found you, dear Olive.” 

Inall the room, only Rahel’s glittering eyes 
were dry. There was something in Jessaline’s 
even, quiet voice, her — calmness, her 
brave self-renunciation, that went straight to 
every heart and touched to tears their pity of 
her desolated youth. Hdithe came to her side 
and stole her arms about her cousin’s waist and 
spoke to Olive. 

‘If Jessaline is your half-sister, I am your 
cousin. I hope you can love me as such.” 

Judge Mowbray made a motion as if he would 
fain gather the stately golden-haired girl] to his 
heart, but his arms folded again about Olive, 
and Edithe added: 

‘“ You see Jessa and I have gained some good, 
even if Posen have only lost by thissorrow. And 
Jessa, ling,” bending closer to the petite girl 
at her side, ‘perhaps it is all some dreadful 
mistake—this whole affair.” 

“No! Itisno mistake, Miss Dunstan,” enunci- 
ated Mrs. Wallingford’s sarcastic voice, ‘‘ You 
know me—do you not, Godfrey Dunstan?’ She 
yeaa ea incisively, turning toward the Cali- 

ornian, 

“ Godfrey Dunstan !” exclaimed Edithe and 
Rojer Stamford in a breath, their eyes follow- 
ing Mrs. Wallingford’s gaze to the stern, sor- 
rowful face of man who still held Olive in 
his close cl 


noble, both rich now; but, perhaps, the elder 
man the richer, in that he had won his successes 
through renunciation of evil and of self. 


‘Yes, I know you, Rahel; and yet you are 
so strangely changed in mind and body I can 
scarcely believe it is you. Have you come 
back from the dead?” 

“Ah, nol Idid not die! J lived for this!” 
and in that brief answer, and intense tone, 
spoke all the vengefulness of her race. 

She moved, as if to leave the room now, and 
then as suddenly turned back and threw herself 
into a chair, 

“You wonder why I hate this gilt she ques- 
tioned, commencing to talk rapidly, and point- 
ing a slender finger at her step-daughter, 
‘* And you wonder why I hate all of the Durand 
blood? Listen! 

“T was only fifteen when I came to New 
York to marry Eustace Durand, but I loved as 
few women ever love, and as no woman ever 
loves but once! In Cragston I had been a social 
outcast; for no fault of mine, but because my 
mother was an Indian, my father only a r 
half-drunken fisherman. I was not even allow- 
ed the privileges of the village school because 
her mother,” pencing at Edithe, ‘‘ Eustace 
Durand’s proud sister, refused to sit or stand 
beside me in my classes, and influenced all the 
other scholars to taunt and jeer at me. I grew 
up with a fierce hatred of those who scorned 
and insulted me, and fiercest of all for Janet 
Durand! But I was handsome, as handsome 
then, in a different way, as I am now!” with 
conscious exultation in her wondrous beauty. 
‘“* And, it was this that won me for a lover, the 
brother of the girl who had most despised the 
‘young squaw.’ But when I became his wife I 
forgot my animosities. I became ambitious. 
My one thought was to make myself his equal! 

‘I had taught myself to read and write, 
and had picked up a little knowledge from 
every stray book and bit of paper upon which I 
could lay my hands. But now, during the 
days, while Eustace was away from me, I de- 
vo myself to study. I meant to surprise 
him, some time, with my learning; and told 
myself, like the little fool that I was, that when 
his friends found out that I was his wife t ey 
should see that he had not made a very great 
mistake in his choice. For, in my trustfulness 
and fondness, I never dreamed of his always 
keeping our marriage a secret. ; 

‘* As the months went by he grew less loving. 
Then I studied the harder that { might be a 
fitter companion for him. But, after a time, 
I got jealous and exacting, and he often threat- 
ened to leave me; and when I said I would go 
to his father and sister he told me, tauntingly 
that they would never believe I was his wife, and 
I could never prove it. And, indeed, I was to- 
tally ignorant of who had married us, who was 
his employer or where his place of business. 
And, when I awoke one morning and found 
that Eustace was gone, and had taken all his be- 
longings, and left only a note for me with some 
money and the statement that his employer had 
sent on a long journey, I had no choice 
but to wait, helplessly and wearily, for his re- 


turn. 

‘But, he never came. I would have died be- 
fore I would have gone back to cep soe and 
so I was reduced, at last, to absolute si ation, 
and tohomelessness. A girl, who found me wan- 
dering the streets, gave me temporary shelter. 
and from there I went_to an asylum, where t 
was known as Maude Vivian—her name—hay- 
ing changed clothes with her just before leaving 
her. When my children were born, I asked the 
hospital authorities to dispose of the boy. He 
was adopted while only a few days old, and 
until the night of Mr. Wallingford’s death I had 
not the slightest suspicion that Maurice Shan- 
non was my son. i 

‘For myself, mpsos was obtained to travel 
with a lady to California and nurse her child. 
I took my daughter with me, and was theretwo 

ears. Then 1 was needed’ no longer; _and, 

ough I had accumulated a little money, I was 

but a friendless girl, in a strange country, with 
a baby on my hands. The night before I was 
to leave—my employer was the wife of a hotel- 
keeper—I s on a back piazza wondering 
what I should do, and where 3 could go, when, 
close beside me, coming from the wine-room, 
passed Godfrey Dunstan. I had known him 
nearly four years before, when he was with a 

achting yy from New York, who anchored 

or some days off ton, and he remembered 
me, and asked me what I was doing there. 
told him that I had married, that my name was 
Vivian, that my husband was dead, how I had 
come to California, and that 1 was now, n 
without any means of support; and then and 
there he offered mea home. I could take my 
child and godown to his ranch, he said. It was 
about ten miles away, and 1 would find two old 
servants there, and would, at least, be comfort- 
able; and he himself seldom stayed there. 

“Well, I was glad to go. I was there sev 
weeks before he came af all, and then it was to 
evans to go East. He had received news of 

ihe death of his father, he told me. He was 
only at the ranch two days, but, during those 
two days, he promised to marry me when he 
re' and took an oath that if ever anything 
happened to me he would bring up Olive as his 
own daughter,” 

Miss Mowbray, who during this recital had 
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kept her face buried against the judge’s shoul- 
der, moved uneasily and with a half-stifled 
sigh. The Californian stroked her hair, sooth- 
ingly, and Mrs, Wallingford went on, ruth- 


lessly: 
yo Weeks ed by and Godfrey Dunstan did 
not come onc and then—one day—I heard 
that he was married! Married to Janet Du- 
rand! From that moment I was Rahel Janson, 
again; the insulted, scorned, outraged ‘youn 
uaw,’ and all I thought of was revenge on 

who had wronged and slighted me! I wrote to 
Godfrey the truth concerning Olive, and hid it 
where I believed he would not discover it ina 
long while; and then I wrote a note reminding 
him of his oath to make my child his daughter, 
and left it with the old housekeeper, and made 
such arrangements as would give the impression 
that I had taken my life. Instead, I came 
East—” 

“And did what you could to come between 
meand my wife!” interrupted Judge Mowbray, 
wernt y “Madam, you are making many things 
clear. 

“Am I?” sarcastically, but with that same 
ealm, cruel tone. ‘‘And I do not hesitate to 
make them clearer!” defiantly. ‘‘ Yes, I did 
what I could to set your wife against you, when 
you had left her to prepare a home for her out 
there. And I was very successful, as you 
imow! Because of Olivel—because of my 
child !—because of her own brother’s child !—she 
refused to ever live with you! Well, it proved 
to be the worse for her, for you became rich 
and famous and my daughter received the bene- 
fit her children might have had!” 

“‘Her children! Then you knew that there 
were two ?” he demanded, excitedly. ‘‘ Where 
is my son, madam?” 

LoS po 

ow should you suppose that was 
of your revenge, to steal Janet’s boy!” 
“You suppose |” signi: “T had not 
quite finished my story. ShallI goon? I spent 

ears in looking for Eustace Durand and vain- 
y. Oddly enough, of hischanged name I never 
heard nor dreamed. I encountered all manner 
of vicissitudes—among them an illness that al- 
tered my looks rir ee ups and downs 
of every kind, until, at last, I fted into his 
very home, as housekeeper and companion for 
his daughter. Then it was I learned all his 
ast; and, oh, how I hated him for having 
loved that woman, first and last, for whose 
sake he had deserted me! And, how I hated 
her child! And how doubly I hated her, when, 
as Miss Rosslyn, having become Eustace Wal- 
lingford’s wife, his first thought was a regret— 
and for Jessaline’s sake! 

“But I have had my revenge, and I shall 
have it every day, every day, while I make 
my life a brilliant one, at last, with the five- 
buninee pao of Eustace Wallingford’s 
mone 

“Mrs. Wallingford,” said Jessaline, comin, 
forward and speaking with a steadiness tha 
necessitated almost superhuman effort, ‘no 
doubt my father wronged you sadly, and the 
Durands were ambitious, haughty, cruel. But 
surely, the sins of the parents have been visited 
upon the children with tenfold interest, and I 

ink the Durands and you are quits!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A FATHER FOUND AND A FATHER LOST. 
The best of what we do and are, 


Just God, forgive. —WorpbswortTs. 
“You think we ‘are quits,’ do you?” mutter- 
ed Rahel, under her breath. ‘‘Well, I do not! 


No, not yet, my fair lady!” 

But the suppressed words were not heard, for 
Jessaline had turned her back upon her step- 
mother and was walking over to John Douglas; 
and every one drew a breath of relief as 
Wallingford left the room, 

The doctor placed a chair for the young girl 
and pushed her gently but authoritatively in it, 
and then bent anxiously over her. 

“Had I not better your friends to excuse 

‘ou, Jessaline? Youn rest. You are near- 
y worn out, my poor child.” ' 

She turned a weary, wan face to him, yet 
with a smile upon it; a miserable, heart-broken 
smile that was most sad to see, 

“Oh, no! I am very strong! I had no idea 
how much of shame and suffering I could en- 
dure and live,” she answered, with tired bitter- 
ness, “ We little guessed, you and I, that day 
we stood upon the Cragston Hills, how this 
search of mine was to end, did we? That Rahel 
was alive—and—she was Rahel.” 

‘Poor child!” John Douglas said again, com- 
passionately. ‘‘You must not think any more 
of this to-night, You are worn out. 

tan, cannot you get your cousin to go to 
bed now?” 

‘She will go, if you tell her,” said Edithe, in 
a low, quiet way, as she came to Jessaline’s side; 
and she found herself wondering how Miss Wal- 
pugioed could be quite so wretched when she 
had a lover with her who cared for her so de- 
votedly and gently. 

“No, no!” Jessaline. ‘‘I want to see 
the certificate. And I want you to tell me 
what you think of it all—how I ean shield my 


father’s name from disgrace,” thoughtfully. 

“Why should we not talk about it now? They 

ol know—and, perhaps, Judge Mowbray can 
elp us. 

the strange story we have heard to-night 
has certainly united us,” said the Californian, 
gravely; ‘‘but, Miss Wallingford, doctor, do 
you credit it all?” 

Jessaline lifted her head mapelnenay, 

‘You are my uncle, and Olive’s uncle! You 
must care for us! You must pity us! You 
would not deceive us?” 

In her eagerness she did not see how Olive 
winced at her words. 

‘“No, not for worlds, child!” the judge made 
answer, solemnly, leaving his place by Olive’s 
chair and advancing to Jessaline. 

“ And you really believe, you know, that Mrs, 
Wallingford spoke truth? That she was Rahel 
Janson?” 

“Yes, of that lam sure. But—” 

He hesitated. How could he utter words that 
would wound Olive—his darling Olive? 

‘** But,’ what?” quivered in an excited whis- 
per over Miss Wallingford’s lips. 

And—then—he dared not but help Jessaline 
get to the truth of this mystery that clouded her 
ife, however Olive might suffer by it; an 
pap his heart bled for the girl he had rear 
and loved as his own, he answered, quietly: 

“Are you sure that she ever was married to 
Mr. Wallingford? Years after I sup; her 
dead, I found the letter she had written me, 
confessing that Eustace Durand, my wife’s bro- 
ther, was the father of her child, and I gained 
the ery that he had merely elo with 
her and lived with her until he tired of her; and 
I know that Edithe’s mother, to whom, last 
spring, I confessed Olive’s parentage, held the 
same idea,” 

‘There is the certificate!” 

‘Tt has not been proven yet,” remarked Dr. 
Douglas. 

“And you think it cannot be? You think 
she would dare claim to have been married to 
my father if it was false?” questioned Jessaline, 
excitedly. 

Dr. Douglas seated himself at the girl’s side, 
and took one of her trembling, cold hands in 
his strong, warm, sympathetic clasp. 

‘As you have said, Miss Wallingford, per- 
haps eee Mowbray can help us in this mat- 
ter; but, if so, he ought to know the story your 
father told me, and every incident of our search 
after—the truth, I will tell him all, and we 
will devise some method for continuing our in- 
vestigations and keeping the affair as secret as 

ible. And, now, can you not leave the mat- 
sr to us? Cannot you trust us? If you will 
kindly order a room put at my dis 1, I will 
remain here, to-night, if you wish, and talk 
with you as early in the morning as you like. 
But, as your physician and friend, I must order 
by to go to bed, now. LEdithe, will you see 
hat she takes one of the powders I gave her 
mt No; will go alone,” said Jessaline, rising 
o, I will go alone,” said ine. q 
ap will take one of your powders, "doctor. 
Good-night, dear Edithe; youare doubly blessed 
to-night,” holding out her hand, with a sad 
smile, to Rojer Stamford, “‘ for you have found 
a father, too. Good-night, Judge Mowbray, 
Olive, would you mind coming with me a few 
minutes?” 

The half-sisters left the room together, an& 
then Dr. Douglas briefly stated to the judge the 
incidents connected with Mr. Wal ngtord’s 
death, Jessaline’s attempt to discover Rahel’s 
child, and the way in which he, himself, had 
first learned of the existence of the certificate 
Mrs. oe had shown them. 

“TI don’t think there can be any doubt,” he 
concluded, ‘tof Mrs. Wallingford’s identity, or 
of the identity of her children. And I fear it 
is quite true that she was, and always has been, 
Eustace Durand’s legal wife. My one hope is 
that we may discover something regarding her 
which will make it worth her while to keep this 
entire affair a secret; for, judging by the e: 
sition of her character we have had to-night, 
oy oo tg fear will avail to seal her lips.” 

“Tt is a sad business,” muttered the judge, 
and he thought of Olive. ‘But, what view do 
urand’s share in it?” 


know, Stamford, what a dissipated 
none mine was? I was brought up as heir toa 


ge fortune, with plenty of money at com- 
mand, but no mother to guide and cunedas me, 
and a father whose sternness and bigotry made 
I fell in with wild com- 
father 


There { 


me almost hate him. 

panions, and lived a gay life until m 
vered my propensities for dri 

gambling, sent me to California, 


did not reform. I neglected the ranch, where 
he had sent me to raise sheep, and’ spent most 
of the time drinking and idling, or gambling, 
in the nearest town. 

“Rahel told how I met her. It must have 
been the summer before she ran away with 
Eustaee Durand that I spent nearly a week 
around Cragston. It wasthere I first saw Janet 
Durand; and I often went fishing with old Jan- 
son and his daughter. Away there, in that 
Western country, I was glad to meet and be- 
friend the handsome Eastern girl; though, to 
tell the truth, I scarcely thought of her again 
until the sudden news of my father’s death’ sent 
medown to the ranch fora couple of days. I 
found her a passionate, affectionate child; and 
when she clung to me and begged me not to 
leave her; and to surely: come back, I rashly 
spoke of marriage to her; and swore:to care for 
her child as my very own, in case anything 
should happen-to her. ‘Dlittle guessed>what sor- 
row to myself ‘and others that oath was to cost 


me, 

‘*One of the ‘first persons I met in New: York 
was Janet Durand. She was staying with her 
brother, who was then newly married but had 
not. yet taken the Wallingford ‘name; and she 
was betrothed;—betrothed to a rich old man, 
for whom she had not the slightest: feeling of 
love, asshe told me. But. her brother was am- 
bifious for her, and she, herself, coveted’ wealth 
and position; and so: her wedding-day was set.” 

Edithe’s face was strangely still and white as 
her father thus bared the past of which the girl 
had so often desired to know: Of what was she 
thinking? 

“ Well, we were both sadly in the wrongs) We 
met each other’ clanlestinely and married— 
Janet thinking I was rich und lallowing. her to 
think so. When she learned the truth—that 
“ie father had disinherited ‘me, we had a ter- 
rible quarrel; but, at last, I made peace with 
her and pledces myself to make her a pleasant 
home and support her comfortably if'she would 
go West with me. And as her brother had 
turned her off when she ran away with me, she 
went down to the homestead in Cragston her 
father had left her, to stay until I ound get the 
ranch in readiness for her. 

‘* But she never came .to its)’ Some one told 
-her of Olive, and that Olive was my daughter; 
andishe refused to live with me until I should 
send the child away. And as I would not do 
that, but resolved to be true to: my. oath, believ- 
ing Rahel had taken her life because of my 
broken promise of marriage, we had another 
quarrel which resulted in Janet’srefusing toever 
come to me, or to haye anything to do with me 
in future. Wewould lead our fives apart, she 
said; and after that returned’ my letters un- 
opened: Who-had worked this'mischief 1 never 
suspected ; and inuny bitterness.and disappoint- 
‘ment I turned for comfort to the little outcast I 
had sworn to protect. I devoted myself to 
business, and was) almost parsimonious. in my 
economy. Soon I sold the ranch and moved ‘to 
another section of country, and dropped. the 
Dunstan from my name; and was known.as 
Godfrey Mowbray, . I was'successful'in ‘allomy 
undertakings, and became rich and influential 
in the communities where I lived, until at last, 
I had won for ri om a splendid cman 
every ‘one supposing her tobe my own: child an 
believing, as 3 believed, that her mother had 
died in herinfancy: 

‘Tast spring Olive and I had some'trouble 
which resulted im my taking her to Europe; and 
when I found myselfin New York; for the first 
time in:twenty years, I could not: resist:am im- 

/to seek Janet. I went to Cragston and 
learned that I had a daughter; and when I saw 
that daughter—the lovely image of her mother 
as her mother was when we were wedded—I re- 
solved to make.an effort to be reconciled with 
my wife. But it was useless. The Durands 
are: ambitious, headstrong, unforgiving; and I 
left Cragston, as I went into it—a stranger— 
even to my own daughter, Janet would: not 
forgive, though I explained the past; and re- 
fused to let me make myself known to Hdithe.” 

“She forgave you on her deathbed; father.” 

‘* Yes, dear, Lam glad of that.” 
podem. ~~ on cae rene —— sew iat 

ning,” whispered Edithe, gently, slipping her 
hand into his. 

‘““We were both wrong, my child. But Iam 
glad if-you can love me, Edithe.” 

For answer the girl pressed: his fingers. Had 
she not loved him from the first? 

“Edithe,” he added, as he arose from ‘his 
chair, ‘‘ you and Stamford have my blessing. 
I hope you have both chosen wisely and well. 

The girl’s face flushed like a wild-rose burst- 
ing into bloom, and she drooped her head upon 

father’s shoulder as her lover said, ear- 


a Te am sure we have, ee the joa 
Don’ me Danstan,” sm e judge. 
ee | shall never take the old name naait, 


will, and’ some of the Dunstan 
— th it.” 

"Nonsense, Stamford. Never let me. hear 
another word like that, never! Godfrey Mow- 
bray Ishall remain; and you must be content 
te have Edithe, who is a Dunstan, share the 
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Dunstan property with you. And now, doctor, 
I must— Ah! he has gone? He seems a fine 
fellow, and devoted to Jessaline. Edithe, tell 
him that I will see him early in the morning; 
and now, will you kindly remind Olive that it 
is time we were going?” 

Edithe came back, presently, with an odd 


message. 

** Olive has gone,” she'said\ 

“Gone? Alone?” 

‘Yes, she went out alone, but Silas says Dr. 
Douglas went just after, saying he would be 
baek soon.. Probably'he has taken her home.” 

**Oh,; yes, of course ;” but there was a 
strangely anxious look on the judge’s face, as 
he hurriedly said’ good-night to his: daughter 
and cousin, 

Mr. Stamford, too, hastened ‘to’ take: leave, 
whispering to-Edithe, as he bade her/adieu: 

‘* How little one can foresee in the morning 
what will happen before the day is done. - This 
morning what had I? Only my _ lonely self! 
To-night I have you, darling, and I have found 
the cousin I have so long wished to know; while 
you, my precious; haye gained a relative of 
whom you may be justly-proud. Through’ the 
suffering of others we-have only been blessed.” 

And when he had drawn her to his heart, and 
pressed a gentle kiss’ upon her lips, and mur- 


mured’ a fond good-night, and the door had | 


closed upon him, Edithe wrung her white hands 
together and cried, remorsefully: 

“Oh, how little deserve it-all! I ama true 
Durand—unworthy, so unworthy! Itis I who 


should suffer instead! of Jessalinet But—after | 


all—shs has—John Douglas!” 
And then'she-went to her room to think over 
the night’s strange-revelations; and, forall, the 


happiness that had come to her, there''was: not | 


quite a satisfied look on the fair face, nor in the 
great lustrous eyes, ; 

Ah! that night bad-strangely affected’ many 
lives, and was one that three girls would never 
forget! In her own room Jessaline lay back in 
a great arm-chair, ghostly white and sleepless- 
eyed, thinking—thinking—thinking—just as she 
had'sat ever since Olive had left her—poor, 
proud, jealous, passionate-hearted Olive: 

*T want you to know, dear Olive,” she had 
said, when they two were alone together, “that 
everything possible will be done to keep this 
matter a secret; and one-half of the money— 
Mr. Wallingford—willed'to me will be yours— 
the other half must goto Maurice.” 

“Do you thinkI want your money?” cried 
Olive, proudly. ‘Could his: property—could 
millions of money—wipe out the wrong’he ‘has 
done you? Do. you-think it could atone to me 
for the injustice he did me? No! You-are best 
entitled to this:property! “You a to have 
every cent of'it! Was it-not the Wallingford 
wealth for which he'sold himself, think you?” 


‘No! breathed Jessaline, intensely. ‘“‘I | 


will not believe it! I do not! He loved my 
mother—he—” She stopped: What else could 
she say in extenuation of her father’s crime. 
What extenuation was this? 

* Yes, he loved her!” retorted Olive; hotly, 
‘because'she was’a Wallingford! Just'as he 
tired of'mine’ because she was a ‘ half-breed ’—a 
squaw!) Oh! that isthe horror of it! - And’ to 
be robbed‘ of my father—of my handsome, no- 
ble father!” 

‘* Olive,” commenced: Jessaline; her face ash 
white, ‘‘ would you change places with me? 
know you would not! What have TI lost?’ Fa- 
ther, home; ‘station, fame! And’you know that 
Judge Mowbray idolizes you—loves ‘you as de- 
votedly at/this minute as he ever did! Why 
not? He bas always known as much. concern- 
ing you as he knows to-night.” 

‘Bat he has Edithe, now; his own daugh- 

‘Surely, Olive, you are not jealous of 
Edithe!” cried Testaline, in surprise. 

“Yes, Iam! Is she not more to him than I?” 

“ By blood, yes: But not inany other way, I 
am'sure. Can-you not trust his love? ‘You, for 
whom he has cared so'long!” , 

‘*It-is hard to share it with another,” replied 
Olive, as she arose to go. “But of you, at 
least, I could never be jealous, You area 
girl, Jessaline. Good- ier my: little—sister!” 
and having whispered: that last’: word in Miss 
Wallingford’s ear Olive passed out into the 
broad hall. Near the head of: the:stairway a 
door was flung wide, revealing a bright-lighted 
room through the parted velvet curtains. As 
she passed a soft'voice called her. 1t was Mrs, 
Wallingford. 

“Well?” questioned the girl, defiantly, step- 
ping into the gorgeous room, “what have you 


to ron tom 

“Olive, Judge Mowbray has been very true 
to his care of you, but he’ hasa daughter of his 
own now! If you: do not’ care to share his 
home and heart with one who has a better right 
to both, will you'not-come to me? I can make 
your life.a very brilliant/one!” 


The girl faced her mother with a stony calm 
ne defiance that changed to intensest aversion 
an G) 


mi 

“*T would die before I would liva with you! I 
hate you! I hate you! I never want’ to see 
your face again!” she exclaimed, in ‘short, 
wrathful sentences, and then flew down the 


stairs and out into thewintry streets, her breath 
coming in angry gusts, her heart beating mad- 
ly, her eyes burning. 

Suddenl 


a among hand fell upon ‘her shoul- 
der, and Dr. Douglas’s voice sounded. in her 
ear. 

‘You are not going home alone, Miss Mow- 
bray?” 

“No, Lam not going home!” drawing herself 


up haughtily. ‘‘l have none, now! And pray 
donot call me Miss Mowbray.” 
‘* Not going home?’ quietl ignoring» her 


other passionate words, “Pardon me, but may 
Lask where, then?” 
““To March St. Omar.” 
“To March St. Omar!” 
“Yes, he loved me once; perhaps: he. does 
now. lam going to him.” 
“Miss' Olive, you must be beside yourself!” 
exclaimed Dr. Douglas,’ sternly: ‘* However 
much-you and Mr. St: Omar may think of each 
other, and) however: soon he may be able to 
marry you—though, at-present, to speak plain- 
ly, he is not able either physically or monetarily 
to care for you as his wife—it'is hardly the 
thing for a lady of your position ‘to throw your- 
self upon his protection in this'manner! Have 
oe no regard for the feelings of the man who 
as'been so true and devoted a parent to you? 
Do you owe him no respect after he has cared 
for you your lifetime. through? Do you know 
that for your sake—because of you—he con- 
quered evil habits; and sorrow, and discourage- 
ment, and temptation when many another man 
would have failed and fallen? For your sake 
he struggled after fame and wealth? Have you 
no.-return of reverence, or love; or duty to make 
to him, now?” 
There was a long silence, 
“Take me home; please,” said Olive, genie, 
then. ‘‘You are right; I was wrong. I w 
stay with him until—March comes for me.” 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
GONE! 
‘Love! you are near me, and yet as'‘far 
As the round earth is from the furthest star: 
So near I touch you, and yet, to-day, 
Were you dead you'd not be sofar away!” 

“**Unt1n March comes forme,’ repeated John 
Douglas, to himself, as he walked rapidly back 
along the streets toward the Wallingford man- 
sion. ‘‘And St. Omar lies ill, and rs 
enough, in'a cheap, cheerless: lodging, poor fel- 
low! Not much chance of his:soon claiming the 
hand ofa girl like Olive Mowbray, one would 
think. For even if, now that his identity has 
been revealed in rae of himself, Judge Mow- 
bray divides his fortune between his adopted 
and ‘his real daughter, Miss. Mowbray will still 
be a great heiress. And, how’ she could. ever 
have’ become acquainted with St. Omar atall, 
is what puzzles me. Of course it must bea 
clandestine: attachment, or—can. it be ible 
that'a: secret marriage exists. between them?” 
and the doctor fell to wondering whether he 
ees the judge; or to: March bim- 
self, concerning the matter. 

‘*No,” he breathed, resolutely, presently, 
‘omy life is already strangely enough involved 
in the secrets of other lives. What have I to 
do with Miss Mowbray’s love-affsir?? 

What indeed? Certainly, more’ than ~ he 
dreamed as he hastened along/the almost de- 
serted ‘avenue: to meet the judge—excited and 
anxious—coming down the broad flight of steps 
that led from Jessaline’s home. 

“Have you seen Olive, Dr. Douglas?” 

“T have just’ taken Miss Mowbray home, 
sir,” was the quiet reply. 

There was a momevt’s hesitation, and then 
the judge said; eae” 

‘*Can you tell me, Dr. Douglas, whether any 
particular reason caused my daughter to go 
away without waiting for me?” 

Thé hesitation was now on the-other side; but 
presently John Douglas made answer, frankly: 

**T fear Mrs. Wallingford’s revelations: to- 
night have wounded Miss Mowbray very deep- 
ly; and in addition to the acute suffering these 
have caused her she: is miserably jealous of— 
Miss Dunstan.” 

‘Of Edithe? Is it possible! My poor-Olive! 
And'she has not trusted me as fully lately as 
she used to do,” musingly; ‘‘I have known that 
ever since I brought her away from home. 
But she has no need to fear that my love for her 
will die because I have found Edithe.” 

**So I told her.” 

“Thank you! thank you!” warmly. ‘And 
you are sure I shall find her—safe?” 

“Quite sure. May I have an interview with 
you to-morrow morning, judge?” 

And atime for the meeting having been ap- 
pointed’ the gentlemen shook hands and part- 


“T must at least tell him'‘of St. Omar’s sur- 
mises concerning Mrs. Wallingford and the man 
who was with her that night on —— street,” 
commented Dr. Douglas, as Silas conducted him 
to the sees Jessaline had ordered put at/his 

ris didnot seem | Sgceaye-e ‘Jessaline Walling- 
ford, asshe arose from the bed where she’ had 

sleepless for so many weary hours and 
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looked listlessly out into the sunny wintry 
streets, that ever into another twenty-four 
hours of her life could_be crowded so much of 
anguish as she had borne unflinchingly and 
Prendly: during the preceding day. . Poor, brave 
ittle Jessaline! Cruel, most. cruel; were.the 
burdens she had been called upon to bear! Was 
it any wonder that it.seemed to, her,an impos- 
sibility for a still more. bittersone.to fall with 
crushing weight upon her already jsore heart? 
Alas, even yet, she did: not. know tthe; sweet se- 
cret of her own soul,:nor the depth of her pride, 
nor thestrength of her young spirit! 

It wasa very grave and quiet triothat met in 
the little breakfast-room that morning—for 
Mrs. Wallingford spared Dr. Douglas and the 
cousins the infliction of her presence; and when 
they had gotten through the meal, with a few 
ineffectual attempts at conversation, Jessaline 
announced her intention of calling upon her 
guardian. 

“ And, Dr, Douglas,” she said, when Hdithe 
had left them, and they had conversed for a few 
minutes upon the events of the previous night 
and plans for investigating Mrs, Wallingford’s 
later antecedents, ‘‘I think Mr. Baron must be 
told. all this, now. .When ‘I first..undertook to 
fulfill the conditions of my oath tomy father, I 
dreaded to have any one share my secret but 
you, who were equally familiar with it. Now 
all aehanged. Itis nolonger my secret, alone ;— 
Ican no longer be sure, even of shielding my 
poor mother’s name from, disgrace.” F 

“Mr, Baron does know something.of this—or 
surmises something. Hesaw theadvertisement, 


_and sent.for metoask about it., I told him that 


I was sure—if you wished him to learn the par- 
ticulars of the secret which was one that you 
considered was sacred between you and your 
dead father, or thought that he ought to know 
them, you would not withhold them from. him,” 

“Thank you,” Jessaline said,simply. ‘‘I will 
tell himn— y: a : 

Fe y dear child,” laying a kindly hand on 
hers, ‘‘ you are sure you are eal to it?” 

“*] tell you that you do not know how strong 
Iam,” she answered, resolutely. 

Ay! he did not—nor did she, herself, gauge 
the intensity of her proud endurance. 

“Dr, Douglas,” turning to him, suddenly, as 
their interview seemed concluded, ‘‘you will 
dine here to-night? I shall want to hear all that 
you learn, and all that you decide to do, and I 
want to talk with you of—my own future.” 

“ Perhaps your guardian will help you in re- 

d to that,” suggested John Douglas, smiling, 


intly. 

HS is not able to go out at all, yet, you 
know,” she replied, simply; ‘and I want a se- 
cluded, quiet boarding-place, immediately. I 
cannot remain here.” 

“T understand, We will talk of that this 
evening. Yes, I will drive here.” 

ain she turned back—now in thoughtful- 
ness for others. 

“Olive begged that you would procure every 
comfort for Mfr. St. Omar—at her ey but 

‘ou are not to mention her name. 

im, of course, to-day?” . 
“Yes, Judge Mowbray may go there with 
me.” 

A quick wonder passed across Jessaline’s 
countenance, and then she asked, with startled 
eyes: 

Mi Do you pose he knows—about Olive? 
Will it do to take him there?” 


ou will see 


i ht—let what will Sone o wit py 
: se so,” respon e gir 
icueneealier asehe bowed her good-morning to 


her companion.and went her way. 
“SE, Omarl—March St. Omar!”. exclaimed 
Judge Mowbray, parieaty when during that 
i 


morning’s ve. conversation with the young 
doctor, John Douglas at last meutioned the 
name of the man who had found Mrs. Walling- 


ford’s lost marriage-certificate and believed 
that lady to be his mother. ‘St.Omar! Who is 
he and where from?” 

“He is pone and very. handsome, and is 
from San Francisco, I believe.” 

“And what is he doing here?” demanded the 


judge. 

“T have forbidden his doing anything, for 
awhile, as he has been killing himsel? with hard 
work for papers and magazines.” 

“You mean that he writes?) What sort. of a 
young man is he?” 

“Yes, he is a writer—a sort of hack writer I 
judge; but whether he has much talent,or not I 
do notknow, But he isa plucky young fellow, 
and seems proud and honorable, For. the rest 
—you_ can judge for yourself, if you will, as 
should like you to talk with him personally con- 
cerning Mrs. Wallingford.” f 

“Yes, yes; and I am anxious to meet him for 
another reason,” the Californian added. ‘I be- 
lieve te’ St. ok en a ee aneehed 
my. ter’s a e was then an actor, 
and, T had reason to think, a fortune-hunter; 
or Bia ede the marriage.” _, 

s ‘2 a me oda ave him up?” ques- 
On: ohn i = 
The satetied aa tiie. 


winced a 2, 
“No, that she refused, to do; and I promised 
her that if a year of silence and, absence 
did not change her sentiments nor his, and for 


her sake he entered upon some other life 

and proved honorable and industrious 1 would 

consent to their marriage, Olive, I fear, is as 
| infatuated asever, and you:caneadily see why 
| I questioned of him with such eagerness, and 
| -how-anxiously I shall:meet him.” 

“7 think, you willfind him) striving to be 
worthy of. Miss, Mowbray’s, hand,” said, John 
Douglas, confidently, as ‘they set off for March 
St.;Omar’s lodgings. 

But Olive’s father had no opportunity that 
day for making the acquaintance ,of the,man 
who had won-his daughter’s heart. When the 
gentlemen. arrived at their destination they 
found St, Omar gone, 

Moved? .When?, Where? Why? were ques- 
tions that met brief and not too ivilanswers: 

“'Yes,moved! Last night, Can’t say where 
he went, or why.” 

Had he left of hisown accord? Or was hein 
debt? were Dr. Douglas’s next inquiries, 

‘« Yes, he left of his own accord, without no 
notice of any account; but he didn’t owe noth- 
ing,” was the ungrammatical response. 

nd that was all there was to. be: learned. 
Had St. Omar come to the front, and disap- 
pagned again, only to.deepen_ the mystery that 
ung blackly over young Jessaline’s, life, in- 
aca of to. help solve it? , It) seemed’ so, Was 
he really striving to be. worthy Olive’s hand? 
Judge Hay Gey doubted it; and John Donglas 
could only feel sorely-disappointed and strange- 
ly amazed. : 2 

And, while her uncle and friend were trying 
to discover the seeret of March St. Omar’s sud- 
den disappearance, and the mystery that still 
clung about the honor of the Wallingfords ap- 

ed. to, grow more impenetrable, Jessaline 
erself was swallowing to the dregs an added 
onp of bitterness. 
thad not seemed tothe girl that. the confes- 
sion to her guardian of the discoveries of the 
ast four weeks couldcause her any acute pain; 
ndeed, she looked’ forward to the, interview 
with a sense of relief. She was so sure of Mr, 
Baron’s:trustworthiness and helpfulness! Only 
when at sight of her pale face, he eried out, 
hastily: 

‘My poor child! What is the matter?- What 
has happened to you?” did she shrink back:with 
a sudden hot sense/of shame and misery, from 
paveeling to; him. the. hideous secret of her 
father’s life, and. the blacker shadow it had cast 
upon her.own. 

“Oh, Mr. Baron! Oh, Guardy! -Don’t ask 
me! I cannot tell you!”, she exclaimed, passion- 
ately, coming to the side of the sofa where he 
reclined. P 

He took her hands and gently pushed her into 
a chair by his side. 

Don’t tell me, Miss Wallingford. .Idid not 
intend to put any unpleasant questions.” 

But the girl roused herself, proudly. 

“Of course I nrust tell,you. You are my 
guardian, and ought tolnow., And I came on 
purpose to tell you.” 

And—in her heart—she added: 

“Why am fso falsely ashamed? Why:should 
I dread to have him know all? What; is he to 
me?’ .And, with her little hands clasped tight- 
ly across her lap, she related, simply; concisely, 
the dark history of her father’s life, her own 

romise made to him.as he lay dying, how she 

ad sought to keep it, and what revelations her 
quest after ‘‘ the child” had brought about. 

And then—what was it she heard at her side, 
where a man had lain ;so motionless, listening, 
with his steel-gray eyes fixed on the far wall?— 
| 


A sob! Avstrong man’ssob! And tears wereon 
her guardian’s thin, scarred cheeks, .Thisman— 
this cold, strange man, who had served her 
father, and had served her, and had endured 
fire for ber sake, and had Joved her only to be 
repulsed and rejected—now wept because of her 
misery! And, at sigbt,of those tears, Jessaline 
Wallingford learned the truth—knew that she 
loved Adam Baron with heart and soul! 

For one sweet instaut every drop of blood in 
her veins ‘seemed on fire with a delicious de- 
lirium,..She, jonged to;slip upon her knees: at 
his side, and lay her, hot. face against his tear- 
wet one, and) whisper that, now, at last, she 
loved him! But swiftly as. the electricity of 

ion had kindled her blood toflame soswiftly 
it seemed changed to ice, She could not: now, 
im her adversity and shame, offer herself to the 
man whose love she had. scorned when; her- life 
had seemed full of. bright. promises.. Though 
her heart should break utterly under this new 
weight of woe, she must needs: control herself 
and coneeal this mad love—true love, she knew 
—that had jtaken. possession of her being from 


the eyes of the man who had, evoked it, And | 


when, after.a few minutes of silence, Jessaline 
Wallingford jarose to go, she was calm, and 
pares and cold, as some marble carving. Only 

er eyes were dark with pain, , Not a lineof the 
sweet sad moath betrayed the sapped pom at 
her heart, not.a pulse of the little hand she held 
out to Adam Baron proved traitorous to the se- 


cret she hid so. proudly. And yetevery fiber of 
her being thrilled at his touch. 

“Tf you desire to hear any further iculars 

i you can 


| concer ning thie matter; or you thin! 
aid Judge Mowbray and Doctor Douglas any in 
their plans—whatever they may be—you have 
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but to send word to either gentleman. They 
are both very kind.” 

“* And you—Miss Wallingford? What do you 
intend doing?” 

‘T don’t know—I'll tell you soon—I haven't 
thought;.,only—promise me one thing, Mr. 
Baron!’ eagerly. 

‘\Tpromise anything that you wish—anything 
that:can helpor comfort you!” 

‘Yes, yes—L,know. You are euyreesas I 
want you to promise to carry out faithfully any 
plans Lmay confidetoyou.” 

‘* Very well—I promise. Will you ask Dr. 
Douglas and your uncle to call on me at their 
earliest convenience? Yousee lam quite help- 
less yet,” smiling faintly. 

Jessaline tore her hand from his clasp and 
turned away her-eyes, 

‘Yes, I will tell them. Good-by,” she said, 
not daring to stay longer in his presence or 
mn to venture another glance at his grave 

ace, 

And it was a good-by for many months, 
When John Douglas came to dine with Jessa- 
line that night, Silas handed him a note that 
read: 

“My pear. Prrenp:—I know 
cowardly, but I cannot longer bear all my shame 
and misery before people. I have gone to Cragston 
—to the Gallieres’. I entreat-youto. keep my retreat 
asecret, Edithe will be among friends, and you—I 
know—will do what_you can to carry out the plans 
you arranged, and Ishall be better able to think it 
all over, and face my future, here, in this quiet 
place, JESSALINE.* 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HAPPENINGS. 

Prom theday that: March St. Omar was dis- 
covered to have suddenly disappeared from the 
lodgings where John Douglas had found him ill, 
and Jessaline W allingford'buried ‘herself in the 
wintry solitude of sea-bound Cragston, away 
from the:ken of all her friends save the youn; 
doctor, the mystery that envelo; the Wal- 
lingford history—if there was still any mystery 
about: it—seemed: likely to: remain: forever \un- 
solved. 

Themarriage-certificate brought forward by 
Mrs, Wallingford proved to ‘be a: genuine one 
and Judge’ Mowbray and Dr. Douglas found 
themselves baffled inevery attempt to trace the 
whereabonts of; the’ young Bohemian, or to 
learn wade concerning Rahel which could 
give them any ‘hold upon.her actions or life. In 
the meanwhile, that lady closed:the mansion on 
Fifth avenue'and withyher maid sot ‘sail for Eu- 
rope; furtively acknowledging’ to a still small 
voice within her soul ‘that her triumph would 
not be quite complete; nor her life quite satis- 
factory, ifishe failed to induce one of ‘her chil- 
dren—one of Eustace Durand’s. :children—to 
share it with her, Of Olive she had no hope; 
several attempts to approach her had only 
ete the: intense repulsion the girl felt for 

er mother. But with» Maurice el told 
herself that it. would be different. He: was 
a man, and her wondrous beauty had always 
given her:a marvelous power among men. 
and he:was alone and poor in a stran land 
while she was rich and their relationship was 
no longer a secret. At least she would make 
one more effort to.allure him to her side and to 
win her boy’s love—for there was\a vague wish 
to possess his:affection as well as to: satisfy her 
ambition. 

But his mother was not the only one of Mau- 
rice’s former acquaintances who looked for- 
ward to meeting him abroad, The Clarendons, 
too, took steamer for Liverpool late in Feb- 
ruary; Margaret with many regrets at not, be- 
ing able to'see Jessaline before starting; but 
their Californian guests having hastened their 
departure by some: weeks, Mr, Clarendon 
thought it best to cross the ocean while the 
weather was yet cold enough to admit of their 
going directly to'the south of Europe. 

So weary weeks stole by and Jessaline—now 
far separated from her relatives and all the 
throng of friends who had gathered about her 
on her bridal morn—lived quietly on at the lit- 
little Cragston parsonage, where the kind pas- 
tor and his wife bade her stay and welcome as 
long as she would. And, certainly, if one per- 
son's sufferings and sacrifices can atone for an- 
other’s wrongs, \Ji ine, in her self-chosen 
isolation, was enduring every day of her life en- 
ough pain, and shame,;and misery to :rapidl 
ee away the mistakes that) Eustace Durand, 
in his mad ambition end greed of gold, had 
committed. — 

During this dreary time John Douglas’ was 
near her, keeping watch over lier with anxious 
but unob vecare, and seeking, in his quiet 
mee to fathom the heart and purposes of this 
ch dwho had so suddenly grown out of all hap- 
piness and youthfulness, For that proud, pale, 

ve little Jessaline: bad not come to Cragston 
o sink weakly under the weight of shame and 
sorrow she had been caJled upon to endure he 
guessed rightly; and, once, as the May a 
proached when she would be of age and, ite. 
a the protest of her friends and her guar- 


ou will think me 


ian, intended to settle upon her half-brother 
and sister not only all the property willed her 
es. father but nearly all of the fortune she 


her mother, she 


herited directly from 


oh) 
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mvs him a faint insightinto the thoughts that | 


led her mil w ilosho sat quietand listless in 
Mr=. Galliere’s little parlor. 

‘T begin to count the days, now, that inter- 
vens between me and a w olly new life,” she 
said, abruptly, when he had coaxed her to walk 
with him one sunny spring day, and they had 
wandered within view of the sea, and the mem- 
ory of that September afternoon when she had 
stood there with him before came back to her 
with sickening force. 

“Only five more weeks and I shall commence 
it all over; and I think, and think, and think, 
of what to do, and where to go. If I could only 
find some work to perform—something that 
would occupy my mind as well as my hands—I 
think I co get on with life better. I am so 
young, and shall probably live to be so old!” 

‘“‘Dear Jessaline,” John Douglas said, ten- 
derly, strangely moved by the weary wistful- 
ness of her low voice, ‘‘ bitterly as you have suf- 
fered, you can but be happy again, in time, 
You are very young, yet, child, and—lovable; 
and you are sure to find your mission in making 
brig t some man’s home and heart.” 

‘"Me? Oh,no! Never that!” and a painful 
flood of scarlet dyed her white face. 

** Jessa,” her companion replied, hastily, ‘‘ you 
are wrong, quite wrong, to indulge such morbid 
fancies and hopeless views of your future! No 
man who loves you, and is worthy the name, 
would hesitate to make you his wife.” 

**T wouid never let him do it,” she answered, 
resolutely. ‘‘Do not talk to me of such things, 
please!” and her face was gray with a bitterer 
misery than. Dr. Douglas understood, as she 
walked home at his side. 

Five weeks! And how much can happen in 
five days—five hours—five minutes—of time! 
How much had happened, and was happening, 
in the far-away West that was to affect all of 
Jessaline’s future. 

Judge Mowbray had hastened his return to 
poe es Sey so Edithe to accompany him- 
self and Olive, hoping that the trip, a few weeks 
of gayety in cisco, and then the soft 
climate and springtime loveliness of Los Ange- 
les would have a happy effect upon the girls 
who had both grown seengely ve and quiet 
with the wane of winter. ithe’s lack of spir- 
its he had readily attributed to sorrow for Jes- 
saline, the strangeness of her ition in life— 
for it had been agreed that to the world at large 
she should be known, until her marriage, as 
Judge Mowbray’s niece. 

But Olive he watched with greater solicitude, 


asthe girl drooped more, day by day, and her 
royal beauty paled; and he learned, too, how 
wholly her heart had been bound up in her 


quondam lover, by the ~ it cost her to give 
up her faith in him. For, indeed, Miss Mow- 
bray was slowly and surely coming to look up- 
on that brief love and eeppeacnnts a thing 
that must be utterly buried in the past, and to 
better pence her father’s judgment, and 
his passionate devotion to her, since she had 
learned of St. Omar’s trickery and the judge’s 
life-history. But, to one of her nature, this 
weight of sus’ and the agony of a dying 
faith was terrible to bear; and often, her father 
wondered, anxiously, whether the healing hand 
of time could ever cure her wounds, and bring 
the rose flushes back under the Southern brown 
of her satiny skin, and the olden splendor to 
hide in the depths of her wine-warm eyes. 

As he had hoped, though, and to his great 
joy, once in San Francisco, Olive proudly put 
aside her sorrow, and affected, even if she did 
not feel it, her wonted life and gayety. Edithe, 
too, brightened; and Judge Mowbray was light- 
er of heart than he had been in many a day 
when he and his daughters, and — Stamford 
traveled down to Los Angeles une balmy day in 
early w hs to make pom the lovely villa for 
a crowd of gay young 

It was several days after her home-coming 
before Olive could nerve herself for a visit to 
the pretty pagoda down the hillside, where her 
brief drama of love had been enacted with St. 
Omar. But theday previous to the anticipated 
arrival of her guests she resolutely turned her 
footsteps toward it, and, once more under the 
shade of the clambering fuchsias and fragrant 
ener em and honeysuckles, dreamed over the 

t and planned her future; and dreamed and 

ought so long that Edithe, who had much 
news to communicate, was almost tired of wait- 
wwe and searching for her. 

Oh! Here you areat last, Olive!” meeting 
her cousin com: oer one of the verdant rose 
alleys. ‘I’ve looked everywhere for you, and 
—why, Olive, what has i esc You look— 


quite—ewailted,” hesitating for a fitting word. 
Miss Mowbray sli her arm within 
Edithe’s and answ with a quiet 


strangely new to her passionate nature. 

“Shall I tell you why? I’ve been planning 
out my future, and this is what I am going to 
do—make father very happy by marrying Mr. 
Bannock! I may not have told you,” she went 
on, rapidly, “that a year Mr. Bannock was 
sues for my hand. I refused = him — and 

er was very angry, and only unhappiness 
has followed us since.’ While in town, Mr. Ban- 
noek posed again, and I asked him to wait 
entil May for his answer, which he kindly con- 


sented to do; but to-day I resolved to answer 
him ‘ Yes,’ when he comes—to-morrow. It is 
the least reparation Ican make to father for the 
trouble I have given him, to marry the man of 
his choice,” ’ 

Edithe stood quite still and looked at her 
cousin in an odd, perplexed way, while excited 
flushes came and went in her cheeks and a little 
nervous tremor played about her lips. 

“Olive,” she exclaimed, suddenly, “it is so 
strange that you should tell me this just when 
Ihave news for you—news of—” 

“ March? Edithe! Newsof March? For God’s 
sake tell me!” and Miss Mowbray’s form sud- 
denly glowed and swayed with the intensity of 
her excitement, and a —— of passion shot 
_ 7 eyes that was almost unearthly in its 

endor, 

**Yes, of March. Pray be calm, Olive! A 
woman came here to see you from a hotel down 
in Los Angeles. I searched and called for you, 
but could not find you, so she gave me her mes- 
sage. About a year ago, she said, you sent a 
letter to a young man who was b ing at the 
hotel; and he being out, she put it in a book on 
his table, supposing he would find it. But some 
weeks after she came across the magazine and 
the letter in it—unopened. She kept it and 
brought it back to you, as soon as she could, 
after hearing that you had come home,” 

“My letter to ch! And he could never 
have seen it! Oh! what must he have thought 
of me!” and Olive wrung her hands together in 
impotent misery. ‘‘ But what good can it do 
now? It might better have never come to 
light!” drearily. 

“I’m not sure of that, Olive. I have not told 
ou all, yet. Mr. Stamford has come back 
rom San Francisco and what do you think is 

in one of the papers he brought? A most flat- 
tering notice of a new book—a book written by 
March St. Omar!” 

“Oh! Edithe!”—with a rapturous cry. 
ee aw is it—the paper? I must see it for my- 

“‘T know, dear. I put it, and the letter, in 
your room, on your escritoire.” 

In an instant Olive sprung across the drive 
and disappeared within the villa; while Edithe 
walked on, slowly, and ascended the flight of 
steps leading to the piazza alone. 

“You have told her of the book,” said Rojer 
Stamford, as Miss Dunstan stepped into the 
parlor through one of the long windows. 

** Yes, and I cannot decide whether it was for 
the best or not—only of course she had to be 
told about the letter. Do you suppose all this 
can lead to anything?” 

“T§ may; and she loves him 80,” said Mr. 
Stamford, with a faint sigh. 

“But she had just decided to marry Mr. 
Bannock of San Francisco. Her father has al- 
ways desired the match.” 

“And she would marry him just for that— 
while she has no heart to give him, and no 
love?” said Mr. Stamford, gravely. 

Miss Dunstan flushed a trifle. 

“Tt might be better for her than to marry 
March St. Omar,” she suggested. 

‘* Not if she loves March and he proves to be 
an honest young fellow,” replied her lover, de- 
cidedly, ‘‘And Dr. Douglas told me he could 
never divest himself of the belief that St. Omar 


was all right.” 

Edithe sat silent, playing with a stalk of 
lilies-of-the-valley. ere was a far-off look in 
her eyes. The heavy fragrance of the sweet 
blossom—and, mayhap, a name her betrothed 
had mentioned—had carried her back in mem- 
ory to Cragston and the little cottage-hom 
where she had been wont to gather these flow- 
ers pie aS it Rojer’s voice, eager and 
pene ught her back from her dream- 

Praithe, darling, you do not think, surely 

ou cannot think, that it would be right for 

live to marry Mr. Bannock while she loves St. 
Omar? That itis right for auy woman to mar- 
one man when she loves another?” 

‘* She might conquer the love—in time.” 

“Ah! but marrying under such circum- 
stances is too apt to prove a terrible mistake.” 

Edithe’s eyes had an unrestful light in them. 

**Do you believe it is possible for a man to 
love two women?” she asked, quickly. 

‘*No, not in the same way ;” then, wondering 
if she referred to Margaret; “‘I cared very 
much for Miss Clarendon in a fashion that I be- 
lieved would satisfy me through life; but it was 
because I had never learned to love as I really 
could. It was reserved for you to teach me 
that, my own,” and his white hand fell softly 
and a, on her golden head. 

The girl’s face drooped an instant and then 
she raised it bravely to his, all flushed and 
shamed, 

‘*Rojer,” she cried, onately, “I am not 
worthy your love!—not in the least! I am not 
worthy any true man’s love! I ama vain, am- 
bitious, mercenary girl! And I ought to tell 
you that I do not care for you at all as you 
think a woman ought to care for the man she is 
going to marry!” 

He bent a pain oeligy quivering face to hers 
and looked straight into her g black 
eyes. 


Cae Tipe at 


* But, at least, Edithe, you do not love any 
other man?” 

“Yes, I do,”she murmured, breathlessly, and 
her eyes fell. 

There was a long silence. Rojer Stamford 
lay back in his chair quite motionless, his glance 
turned toward the gorgeous mountains whose 
crests towered beyond the valley of Los An- 
geles. It was Miss Dunstan who spoke at last. 

‘‘T shall never marry that other man,” she 
said, half pleadingly, in a low, steady voice. 
** He loves some one else.” 

And now she knew what a deadly blow she 
had dealt her betrothed, as he turned bis weary, 
desolate eyes upon her, and answered: 

‘‘But, my child, passionately as I love you, I 
would not take you in my arms as my wife 
while your heart beats for him, instead of for 
me. 


aa it is all over between us? You wish it 
sO 

‘* Wish it so? Great God, Edithe, can you 
think that? No, with me it will never be over! 
But I will set you free, and go away alone. 
Some time, perhaps, you may learn to care for 
meas I wish; but—if not—you are free, quite 
free, you know, and I want you to be happy, 
child, whatever happens.” 

“Why must you go away?’ she questioned, 
tremulously. 

‘*T had meant to tell you why I went to San 
Francisco. I find this climate does not agree 
with me. Iam not well. The Eettbo ee com- 
mands a sea-voyage, and I had hoped to take 
you with me.” 

“Oh, do not let me send you away, alone! 
Take me with you. I shall try to love you!” 
she cried, in an agony of pity, and remorse. 

‘* Try to love me!” he echoed, with weary bit- 
terness. ‘‘No, dear. It must be as I said. 
‘You are free—quite free,” and he dropped one 
quiet kiss upon her bowed head—the last he 
was to give her for a long, long time. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
ONE MAY-DAY. 


THE hours of April were almost numbered. 
a stood waiting to beautify the old world 
and the new with her crown of blossoms. And 
to two women—one on the Pacific slope, one in 
distant Italy—that May-day was to be the hap- 
piest of their lives. 

The Clarendons had journeyed directly to 
Milan, Margaret bent upon seeing her old play- 
mate whom she had heard was there. And 
there, after patient search, she and her mother 
found him—found him tossing with fever in a 
small and scantily-furnished lodging. 

From that day Margaret Clarendon de 
voted herself to caring for Maurice; while 
her loving parents watched anxicusly over 
them both; and a weary time the girl 
had of it—while he lay Sos and delirious, 
and then stupid and exhausted, with scarcely 
diet hota! pulse, and death hovering so near. 

mee it seemed to her that he was quite dead. 
She held her face close to his, to see if she could 
feel the faintest tremor of his breath upon it, 

**Oh, Maurice! Maurice! My darling! You 
mug not die! God give him back to me!” she 
r) : 

And suddenly the still white lids fluttered 
apart and Maurice’s ever looked into hers, as if 
ig ag are appeal had summoned him back 
to life. But did he know her? t could 
not tell. In aninstant the lids fell again, this 
time een 2 and a soft breathing began; 
and the watcher knew that her patient slept, 
that the crisis was passed, that he would live. 

After that Margaret allowed her mother to 
oftener share her watch; and it was upon Mrs. 
Clarendon that Maurice first opened his eyes 
consciously. 

‘Where is Ma t? I thought she was 
here,” he binositehet faintly. 

‘*Hush! Margaret will come, if you will keep 
yery quiet and get stronger,” answ Mrs. 

don, gently; and in her seat by the win- 
dow, quite out of range of their eyes, her daugh- 
ter’s face was flushed as she listened. 

Maurice had known her! Had heard her! 

It was quite a week before she could bring 
herself to meet his eyes. But after that the 
young man recovered rapidly. So rapidly that 

@ soon could take short drives, could even 
make Let calls at phe here pe! commodious 
apartments, where a circle o herring le 
constantly came and went—among ins 
bandsome young English lord who was no- 
ticeably attentive to Margaret. And so May- 
day came; and that morning Maurice called 
early on his friends. 

“Do you care to walk a little to-day, Mar- 

ret? Out into the country a wa That 
is,” with a short laugh, ‘“ unless Lord Bitevan 


is 6: ; 
‘Tf he was expected I should care to go with 


‘ou, just the same,” answered Margaret, graye- 
fr getting together her sketch-book ak goltd 


They talked grag Od many subjects 

as they walked; but when Clarendon sat 

down to sketch an odd silence fell upon them. 

It was Maurice who broke it, with an abrupt 
on: 


ALMOST MARRIED, _ 


“Margaret, are you engaged to Lord Este- 
van?” 

“ No ” 

He turned nore with a long breath, and his 
companion could not tell whether he was 

leased or disappointed with her answer. 
ould he say nothing to her—nothing even 
friendly, this man to whom she had been so 
long, so devotedly a friend? She had never felt 
quite so forlorn and heavy-hearted in her life 
as now. She kept on with her drawing, but 
with no thought of it, and took no heed what 
lines her pencil was fashioning until Maurice’s 
face looked into hers from the book. Then she 
tore out the leaf and crumpled it savagely in 
her hand. 

“What have you done?” asked the young 

man, 
‘Spoiled a page in my sketch-book.” 

‘‘Oh!” he relapsed into silence again. 

‘* Maurice, we must be going,” Margaret said, 
presently. 

Her companion arose and walked a few paces 
at her side, and then he broke forth in a strange, 
hesitating way: 

‘Margaret, I cannot go on—I will not, what- 
ever pain it may cost us both, until I have said 
what I came here to say, in case you told me 
you were not engaged to Lord Estevan. And 
yet, Margaret, I dread to say it—I am so sure I 
shall grieve you—so sure of—of—how it must 


e. 

“Well?” said Margaret, quietly, but without 
looking at him; and he could not see how her 
fingers were pressed into her palms until pur- 
ple spots grew under them in her effort to hear 
quite calmly whatever he might say. 

“Well?” he repeated after her, bitterly. 
“Yes, that is just it. You will freeze me with 
your pride, wound me with your scorn, and yet 


—yet— 

Rho turned to him with a sudden strange 
flerceness quivering her form, lighting her eyes, 
mantling her pallid face. 

** Maurice, we have been friends from child- 
hood!_ Have I ever frozen you with my pride? 
Have I ever wounded you with my scorn? Why 
do you say such cruel words to me?” 

“Forgive me, Se pad You have always 
been a devoted friend. That is it; you will not 
understand how I—could—that it is not of 
friendship I would but of somethin 
dearer! Can you bear with me if I speak o 
love?” 

“Try me and see.” 

“ Margaret? Margaret?” 

‘Yes, Maurice, I have loved you all my life,” 
she answered to that rapturous but questioning 
crys and in his arms she sobbed softly and hap- 
pi y, away the pain she had endured so long, so 
patiently, so well. 

“ An hoes can Sd my yporettys and that I 
am but Eustace Wallingford’s abandoned son?” 

“What can such trifles signify to me?” she 
said, Se igporcra ie but with a happy smile. 

“An be 


you can believe in my ‘ection for 
you after all the fatal mistakes I have been so 
near committing?” 


“Yes, for ‘love must win love,’ and I have 
loved ris solong, so well, I know, now, that at 
last Ihave won my love’s return.” 

*« And your parents, what will they say?” 

**Need you ask, Maurice? They know that I 
love you. That was why wecamehere. And, 
Maurice, tell me one thing, truly. When were 
you first conscious that we were in Milan?” 

‘*When I saw your mother sitting at my bed- 
side. But was it not odd, dear, that before I 
opened my eyes, and knew her, T felt that you 
were near—that you had been by me?” 

Miss Clarendon smiled, contentedly, and won- 
dered whether any day had ever been as bright 
and beautiful as this one. And, arm in arm, 
the happy lovers wandered through the old 
wie ing of their past, and picturing their 


“Did you know, Margaret, that Mrs, Wal- 
lingford has been in Milan?” Maurice asked, as 
they neared the hotel where the Clarendons 


stopped. 
Pie saw her, yes.” 


“She came to induce me to live with her, and 
to share her wealth. She has started for New 
York, to be present at the settling up of her 
husband’s will, and then she preposes to make 
her home in Paris.” 

“ Jessaline will be glad of that; and you told 
her—what?” f 

“That I would never accept one cent of the 
Wallingford money, and that while I should 
take the Durand name, it was impossible that 
we could ever have anything in common.” 

And so it came about that Rahel knew her 
children were lost to her forever when, shortly 
after her arrival home, she read this notice, 
among the marriages, in a New York daily: 

“On the 13th inst., at Geneva, Switzerland, in the 

by the Rev. A. S. Stevenson, D. D., t, 


: only daughter of Charles Clarendon, Esq., to Mau- 


Durand; all of New York.” 
And in the New World another bright drama 
was being enacted by two whose life-histories 


Were stran, interwoven with that of Marga- 
ee young husband. 


y in April a bulky letter, bearing a 
2 3d to March 


Californian post-mark, was forwarde 


St. Omar, by his publishers. One was a letter 
penned by Olive, a year before, and one a note 
written by her within the last ten days. Bt. 
Omar could scarcely comprehend all they 
revealed to him, in the intensity of his aston- 
ishment and passionate delight. One thing, 
only, was clear—Olive loved ‘im! had loved 
him all these weary months, and was waiting, 
waiting for him to come to her! 

He thrust the precious letters next his heart, 


rief message: 

“Meet me in the old trysting-place, at noon, on 
May-day. Marcu.” 

And May-day had come—golden, and sweet- 
scented, and fair, as any that ever dawned over 
the valley of Los Angeles, Ail the morning gay 
voices laughed and caroled iu and out of Judge 
Mowbray’s villa, and gayest and gladdest of all 
were Olive’s mirth, and Olive’s little rippling 
bursts of song. Her father watched her, joy- 
fully, Edithe, with a pain that was almostenvy. 
But, at last, the chatter and the laughter died 
away. The hot, h avy noon had stolen near, 
and every one was preparing for the luncheon- 
hour—every one but the beautiful young mis- 
tress of the house; she was flying along the 
rose-alleys, and under the oleander trees, with 
footsteps winged by love. 

And, down in the summer-house, with his 
golden head bared, and the heat and dust of 
travel still clinging to him, and his eyes all 
alight with expectation, March St. Omar wait- 
ed in the doorway—in the odorous, blinding 
P98 hushed breath and wildly-throb- 

ing heart, for the coming of Olive Mowbray. 


A faint rustle of white garments—a low, joyous | 


ery—and the two were clasped in each other’s 
arms; and in the shade of the drooping, pas- 
sion-sweet vines looked into each other’s eyes, 
the vows that needed no speech to emphasize or 
perfect them! 

There were many glances of surprise, and of 
admiration, too, when Miss Mowbray, with a 
haughty grace th 


that day; and it was a strange story that St. 
Omar communicated to Judge Mowbray that 
afternoon, 

“Tt was earlyin the evening that Dr. Dou- 


glas called, and he had but just gone when I re- | 


ceived another visit—one from the man who 


claims meas his son. He had been away ‘down | 


East’ on business, he said, ever since he saw me 
last, and thought he would look me up, now he 
was in town. I had scarcely commenced to 
converse with him when my landlady came in 
and summarily demanded my room. She had 
an applicant who would pay a much better 
price for it, she said, and who wanted to move 
intoitin the morning. IfI would get out im- 
mediately, she would not charge for the two 
days that T had occupied it on the commence- 
ment of anew month. My visitor, seeing how 
ill I was, spoke up to her very sharply; but she 
only answered angrily, and I stopped the dis- 
cussion by saying that [ would go. 

‘“**See here, my boy,’ said he, then, ‘you 
shall go with me for to-night, and in the morn- 
ing you can look up a To to suit you, if my 
lodging-house don’t. And as I’m pretty flush 
just now, I'll havea carriage for you.’ [hate 
to accept his offer, but felt too ill to refuse; and 
a cab was called—and in such quick time that 
asI thought it all over, later, 1 knew it must 
have been in readiness, It did not take many 
minutes to pack my possessions, and then he 
helped me down to the street; and almost from 
the time I entered the woth until I feltmyself 
plunged into the icy water of theriver, Lwasun- 
conscious. Imusthavebeendrugged. The cold 
bath brought me back to life, and I found that, 
thanks to the tide, I had come to the surface 
under an old pier. I tried to drag myself out 
of the water by the piles, but my head and one 
shoulder seemed wounded, and pained me so 
that I almost fainted. I succeeded, though, in 
reaching some stonework, and there I clun 
until morning, when I made my way to lan 
and begged of the first person I saw to be taken 
to a hospital. J 

_‘fA crowd gathered around me with ques- 
tions that I was too weak and confused to an- 
Swer, and a policeman came, and after that I 
knew nothing for weeks. AsI recovered I de- 
termined to reveal nothing of this inexplicable 
affair to the hospital authorities—for it was in- 
explicable to me—but to find Dr. Douglas, if 
possible, and tell alltohim. Lhad forgotten his 
address, and in consulting a file of papers, to 
find it, learned that my book had been issued 
and was well spoken of. Of course I rushed to 
the publishers, and they were very kind and 
came to excellent terms with me; and to them I 
was obliged to er something of my strange 
disappearance. But Dr. Douglas had left his 
former boarding-place, and before I succeeded 
in getting any trace of him I heard from Miss 
Mowbray and hastened here.” 

“And will you tell me, young man,” oe: 
tioned Judge Mowbray, thoughtfully, “how 
you happened to take to writing?” 

“Thave evar felt a. desire to try authorship 
as a profession, but had never had the ambition 
to break away from old and known paths to 


at defied any curious thought, | 
introduced her new guest at the luncheon-table | 


| [made mistakes. 
ut on his hat, and rushed out to send her this , 


test new and uncertain ones, until after I loved | 
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a 


your daughter and knew that she was willing 
to marry me. And I did love her, sir, pro- 
foundly and unselfishly,” looking Olive’s father 
proudly in the face. ’ 

Judge Mowbray placed his two hands on the 
young fellow’s shoulders and looked fairly in 


| the resolute, handsome, Saxon-fair face. 


‘*God bless you, my boy; youare made of the 
right stuff! You and Olive must forgive me if 
They were made from love 
of her.” 

“We do forgive you, dearest father,” said 


| Olive, joining them and laying her bead on her 


foster-parent’s breast, while one hand was slip- 
ped in St. Omar's. 

_ ‘And since I freely consent to your marriage, 
in good time, I suppose you will spare your 
lover to go East with me for awhile?” smiling. 

“T suppose I shall have to,” with a sigh. 

‘* And how soon can you be ready, St. Omar?” 
questioned the judge, turning to his intended 
son-in-law. ‘This matter ought to be looked 
into immediately. It may have some serious 
connection with other lives than your own.” 

‘““Yes, I know, if our surmises are correct. 
Well, Iam at your service,” 

“Then in two days, Olive,” said her father, 
gently, “you must bid us ‘God speed’ and 
*Good-by.’” 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 
NEMESIS AND—MARRIAGE VOWS. 

‘* Jessaline, little Jessaline,” cried John Doug- 
las, one perfect June afternoon, ‘ will you get 
on your hat and walk up the hills with me?” 

““Now?’ she asked, wonderingly, ‘‘and you 
have just gotten back? Aren’t you tired with 
your journey? I can wait.” 

“But I'm not tired and don’t wish you to 
wait,” he urged, smilingly. ‘‘I have so much 
to talk to you about. Do you tnink you can 
bear to hear some good news?” 

‘What good news can there be for me?” she 
asked, listlessly. 

**More than you think;” he answered her so 
decidedly, now, that she was aroused to look 
into his face that was full of varying and un- 
wonted emotion. 

** What has happened? What do you mean?” 

“That I have not been in town so long for 
nothing. I have been working to bring some 
strange things to light. Nor was I alone; other 
friends of yours were with me—Judge Mowbray 


and March St. Omar.” 

“March St. Omar! And how is he a friend 
of mine?” 

“You shall see;” and then Dr. Douglas told 
her the story of March’s disappearance, and 
how they had sought the man who had attempt- 
ed his life. 

““Well?” questioned the girl, breathlessly, 


now, and with a curious feeling that her frien 
was unfolding to her a new chapter in her his- 


tory. 

inves nights ago we found him. As we 
drove slowly past the place where we had rea- 
son to believe he lodged, a woman, darkly 
dressed and vailed, came down the steps and 
hurried along the lonely street—for it was very 
late. Withan exclamation of surprise St. Omar 
sprung from our carriage and followed her; 
while Judge Mowbray, the officers, and myself, 
entered the house, summoning the proprietor 
from a gambling den in the rear of the hall, to 
answer our questions. He admitted that he had 
alodger answering to our description who occu- 
pied a third-story, back room. 

‘“We made our way there, forced open the 
locked door, and turned on a glare of gas. And 
on the bed we found the man who claimed to be 
St. Omar’s father—murdered!” 

How horrible!” shuddered Jessaline. 

Dr. Douglas clasped her hand reassuringly, 
as they struck into the daisied fields. 

“At first we thought him quite dead; but 
after a little he came back to consciousness and 
struggled to sit up, muttering a fearful oath. 
‘See here,’ said the detective, ‘your life has 
been = paar Do you know who did it? 

“Yes! Who else would do it but her?— 
curse her! She’s often said she’d murder me, 
and she’s done it now! I feel ’m done for! But 
I'll have my revenge before I die!” 

‘Tt was some time before we could quiet his 
ravings; but when we had made ourselves 
known, and told him that we had come to ar- 
rest him for his attempt to murder March St. 
Omar, we succeeded in getting an intelligible 
confession from him. Years ago he was known 
here, in Cragston, as Dan Butler, and was an 
accepted lover of Rahel Janson’s; but he was 
convicted of stealing and sentenced to two 

ears’ imprisonment. Before his time expired, 

e broke jail and escaped to California. "There. 
at length, just from the mines with some money, 
he met his old love and married. her;”— 

“Married Rahel? Then she is not legally 
Mrs. Wallingford?” cried Jessaline, in a burst 
aa apnea 7 St. Walt 

© was never legall . ingford— 
no;” replied Dr, Dongine’« uietly. Tes man 
had a sort of rough, bold beauty, and to her, 
then, he seemed rich; and she sold herself to 116 
marriage use he promi:ed to aid herin lir 
schemes for separating Govfrey Dunstan and 
his wife, and in her search for the man who had 


ara) 
Gy 


to 


hetenyed and 
eet, was not positive that her marriage with 
tace-Durand might not have been a mock 
vue. As for Butler, there was no doubt but 
he always loved her—in a fierce, ce way. 
At all events, he has hounded her her life 
through, and extorted no end of money from 
her, asa —_ for keeping her secrets and let- 
ting her live apart from him. Forshe soon tired 
of him, and regarded him with scorn and disgust 
and escaped from him, again and again, only to 
find him always, sooner or later, on her track. 
She tried thestage, and, asshe herself admitted, 
when she told us that she was Rahel, met with 
all manner of vicissitudes, though constantly 
gaining in'her knowledge of the world and in- 
creasing in the presumption of her adventures. 
At last, as Irene Rosslyn, she thought herself 
quite.rid of the man ‘she hated. She had left 
him in a dying condition, in hiding from the of- 
ficers of the law for some crime he had com- 
mitted, and had not heard from him in years; 
but he rea ed, in her very home, on the day 
of Mr. Wallingford’sfuneral, to find herrobbing 
your father’s private desk of her own marriage- 
certificate. 

‘He seized the paper and sent her for money ; 
and while she was gone he picked up what she 
had dropped, undiscovered—another paper that 
had been inclosed in the same envelope. He 
kept both ; but met her, to receive money from 
her, and to return her one, the night that St. 
Omar saw them and found the certificate that 
the wind wrested from their grasp. After St. 
Omar’s call upon her, and my personal, Mrs. 
Wallingford feared that through him, since he 
knew Butler and believed that he knew her, 
some light might be thrown upon her past; and 
his'lan was bribed to turn him out of doors, 
and his father to drug, and drown him.” 

‘And was it his father who did this? How 
horrible!” ejaculated Jessaline. 

‘*No, it was not. Butler stole the child in its 
infancy, he and his wife caring for him fora 
time, but deserting him entirely when he had 
commenced to play ay parts in some thea- 
ter. And through this dying man’s confession 
justice has been done to March—he has found 

is real father! Jessa, St. Omar is Edithe’stwin- 

brother, Judge Mowbray’s son, and your 

ooh?” he cried, catching her breath i t 
she cried, ca’ er breath in grea 

ps, “I can hardly understand it! Is forges: 
sible! Dear Olive! How happy she must be!” 

‘*She does not know it yet, although she is 
engaged tohim. Probably she will be happier 
thatshe gave him her hand before she knew 
that. his position is a prouder one, even, than 
her own. But, I have other news, yet. Just 
as Providence frustrated Mrs, W allingford’s de- 
sign to rid herself of — Mowbray’s son, so 
were her plans frustrated for ridding erself of 
the man who had been and was—to the last— 
her companion in crime and her evil fate. She 
had determined to livein Paris, and that Butler 
should not follow her there. And, as the time 
for settling the estate drew near, she tried to 
buy him to go to Australia, where she hoped he 
would drink himself to death; but they quar- 
reled over the amount of money she should 
give him, he claiming an enormous sum; and 
when she refused it, he showed her the paper he 
had cunningly reserved for such a time, and 
threatened to send it to you, and betray her, 
utterly. So, of course, she was forced to 
promise*compliance with his demands. But, 
from that moment his fate was sealed.” 

‘‘ What—what—was the paper?” quivered 
over Miss Wallingford’s whitening = 

‘Here itis. He gave it to us, while dying.” 

“Read it—I could not understand, perhaps,” 
trembling, and refusing to touck it. 

“T think youcould. Itisa per of divorce 
between Eustace Durand an el Durand. 
The decree was ted the —— before 

our father sai for th and 
3s Wallingford.” 

“Dr. Douglas! Is this true? Oh, is this 
true?” cried Jessaline, standing before him and 
quivering like a lily swayed some furious 
blast. ‘Great God—how can I thank Thee!” 
raising her starry eyes and trembling little 
white hhands‘o Heaven. And, then she threw 
herself upon the soft, sweet June grass, and 
sobbed as if she would weep her life away. 

Dr. Douglas let the hysterical excitement 
take its course for a time; and then he clasped 
her hands soothingly in his. 

**T have not finished my story, yet, Jessa. 
Do you care to hear more—or is > happiness 
all that you can bear at present?” 

“No, go_ on,” she answered, smiling up at 
him through her tears. 

aace cannot you guess what is left for me 

sa) 

She glanced at him in an awed, startled way. 

“No; how should I? What do you mean? 

“T mean that the woman whom March fol- 
lowed to her home while we stood at Butler’s 
death-bed, was the one who had dealt the man 
the murderous blow—was Rahs!|—Rahel Butler.” 

“ Not Rahel Wallingford!—thank God for 


t! 
**No, not Rahel Wallingford, though it was 
in your home—the Wallingford home—that we 
arrested her a few hours later.” 
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ALMOST! MARRIED. 


deserted her} for; then, sbe; her- | tte Arrested ber! -And—and—there will bea 
| trial?’ gasped Jessaline, her eyes full of horror. 


** No,” replied Dr. Douglas,  hesitatingly. 
** When she found that the game she had been 
playing was quite ended, she asked for a few 
minutes alone—and—she escaped. Ji udge Mow- 
bray—and we all—thought it better so. 

Jessaline _ hagevr up with grateful eyes, and a 
sigh of relief. 

“TJ understand! And oh! Iam so glad! Do 
ou know that much as I hated her I can never 
orget oe father wronged her—and—she 

loved him—truly—once! Itis better to let her 
live; she will find her punishment.” 

And so the girl who had suffered so horribly 
through this woman pitied her enemy at the 
last; for had not society wronged Rahel before 
Rahel wronged others? 

Then, suddenly — to Dr. Douglas, and 
raising his hands to her lips, Miss Wallingford 
cried, ene 

‘“*Ah! what a friend you have been to me! 
What a kind friend—ever since that awful day 
when we first stood here together! There is 
only one person on earth [love better than you, 
Dr. Douglas; and she turned her shinin: 7 
toward the gleaming, sunlit sea, to hide the 
quick tears that sprung to them. 

“ And there is only one nm on earth that 
Tlove better than you, little Jessaline,” he an- 
swered her, sadly. 

And then they looked into each other’s face 
and read each the other’s secret, 


‘*Athome! Athome! Oh, how good it is to 
be at home!” cried Jessaline, a month later, as 
she was welcomed back to her own stately man- 
sion by her half-brother and his sweet blonde 
bride. ‘‘ Maurice, Margaret, ~ y as I am, 
God grant that you may never half understand 
what this home-coming is to me!” and she broke 
away from their clasping arms and ran up to 
the shelter of her own room to shed a few ex- 
cited tears. 

But she was quite her bright self when she sat 
at dinner with her friends, whohad consented to 
be her chaperones for a season; quite her happy 
self until, just as dessert was over, her guar- 
dian’s card was brought her. _Then she walked 
into the lib: alone, ve @hd pale. 

ome, Wallingford,” Adam 

Baron said, steadily. ‘I cannot tell you how 

ladly Iresign my guardianship toa property 
that is quite your own, at last.’ 

‘*But—sup I should like you to—keep on 

ing care 0 my affairs—for me,” she faltered, 
without raising her eyes to his white face. 

“You have capable friends and relatives 
now,” he replied, quietly. 

‘* But if I prefer you to them all?_ Oh, Adam 
will you care for me? I love you—I have love 
you ever since that day last winter when I went 
down to ae oe to endure m 
hide my secret away from you! 
me? Can you love me—again?” 

“* Again? Cana man destroy his own life 
and yet live? You were my life. I never 
pen to love you—I never can!” 

He folded her in his arms, and held her silent- 
ly and —_— against his breast. And looking 
up into hi thin face and his gray eyes, 

ight with a rapturous glow that no other wo- 
man had ever seen there, or ever would—Jessa- 
line Wallingford knew that he was fairer and 
dearer to her, by far, than any more youthful 
and handsome lover could ever have been. 

It was arranged that Jessaline’s engagement 
should be a short one, as it was her own wish to 

ive herself for life to Adam Baron, as soon as 
er year of mourning for her father should be 


up. 
Mi And, in the meantime,” she wrote to Edithe, 
“if the lovers in Angeles can spare you, 
will you not come and stay with me? We will 
take a little flying trip to Cragston, together, to 
see the dear Gallieres (by the hn y Mr. Galliere 
is to marry Mr. Baron and J), an if want you to 
help me select my wedding: which must be 
a very plain one this time. ere is no de- 
mdence to be placed on our fais Mangarcts she 
ne wra up in my brother, ce.” 

And Edithe responded willingly to the invita- 
tion. ‘And I shall be so glad to see dear old 
Cragston onee more,” she wrote. 

essaline smiled cheerily asshe read the letter; 
and, late in August, the two firs slept once 
more in each other’s armsin the little parsonage, 
as they had slept that dreary night of their 
first meeting. ut, ah! with what different 
feelings and what better, and happier, and no- 
bler views of life! For, nestling her golden head 
close against Jessaline’ssunny brown one, Edithe 
confessed that night the experiences of her way- 
ward heart since the May-time, a year and a 
half agone, when she had pulled daisy petals in 
prophecy for John Douglas. " 

‘“ And, oh! Jessaline! to think that I believed 
_ two loved each other!” she whispered, con- 


tely. 

3 ‘And so we did—and do, Edithe,” laughed 
Jessaline, ly. ‘‘ We have confessed that 
we love each other more dearly than any one 
else on earth, save one. And my one is Adam 
Baron—his one I can dear.” 

“Not me? You can’t think he cares for me 
yet, Jessa?” 


misery and 
ill you have 
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*T am sure of it!” 

And perhaps it was becatise she was so sureof 
it that Jessaline sent them off wa'king’the next 
morning without her.. At all.events, when they 
came home, she guessed, long before her cousin 
whispered it, that the riddle of their lives was 
made plain, 

‘* And you can be content to_settle in Crags- 
ton?’ laughed Miss Wallingford. 

‘*Quite content, as long as John is with me! 
But I am sure he is far too brilliant to bury his 
talents here for long,” she added, proudly. 

But one bitter punishment, was still left in 
Edithe Dunstan’s cup. She was called straight 
from her new happiness to see Roger Stamford 
die. He had come back from his trip to be 
buried in his native land; andit was Hdithe who 
sat seqree at his side during the few days 
that he lived after menching New York; Edithe 
who read to him, and held his hand, and put 
him asleep with her sweet lullabyes of softly- 


chanted poetry. 

** You are very good to me, dear child,” he 
said, gently, one September afternoon, as the 
sun flickered in at the window. and lighted w 
her yellow hair like a crown of gold. ‘But 
shall not keep you long. And I am glad, dear, 
that you will be happy. Ionly ask one thing, 
little cousin—that you will not quite forget me 
in the years to come.” 

Edithe could not. answer for her tears; and 
that day, at the sunsetting, she— 

‘Kissed him, and smiled in his eyes once more, 

With lips a-quiver and tears that ran o’er; 

Put her hand in his, for one moment—one! 

While he said, ‘God keep you.’ * * * * And 
the dream was done!” 

“* Edithe,” her father said, when he met her a 
fortnight later, just previous to Jessaline’s wed- 
ding-day, and they were talking together of her 
own and Olive’s future, “‘I had meant to settle 
an equal fortune upon you and Olive when you 
two married.” 

“Oh! no, dear papa,” calling him, as she some- 
times did, by @ name most precious to him, fall- 
ing from her lips. ‘ e Olive and March 
your heirs! I have John Douglas and you; 
what more do I want? I thought once that 
riches were the one thing desirable in human 
life. I know better now! True love and true 
hearts are of greater worth!” 

He smiled and passed his hand gently over her 
golden hair. 

‘That is a good thing to learn, my child; but 
you did not listen to all I had to say. I shall 
make Olive and March my joint heirs, for all 
the real Dunstan property is yours already. 
Stamford has left you heiress to all his wealth.” 

“Qh! How little I deserved it of him!” she 
cried, the remorseful tearsspringing to her eyes. 

“« How little any of us deserve the happiness 
that comes to us,” Judge Mowbray repeated, 
solemnly. 

“*T think Jessaline does,” replied Edithe, ten- 
derly, as her cousin came into the room. 

And so every one of Miss Wellingiorces friends 
thought, as the bright, brave, loving girl stood 
in their midst—once more decked in bridal 
array—and gave her proud, loyal, generous 
heart, and her dainty white hand, and her 
young but strangely disciplined life to the keep- 
ing of Adam Baron. 

And not one of the relatives she had gained 
through her endeavors to atone for her father’s 
errors—her noble uncle, her twin-cousins, March 
and Edithe Dunstan, and her half-brother and 
sister, Maurice and Olive—but kissed her in 
congratulation with a veritable benediction in 
their heart, and a consciousness that many a 
lesson of honor, and endurance, and fidelit A 
and true principle, had been taught them by 
Jessaline’s ‘‘ Strange Quest.” 

THE END. 
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